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Why insure stability for America’s monetary system 


The old way caused panics 
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In the Past 


INANCIAL panic swept the country like an unrestrained conflagration. 
It caused awful loss to agriculture, labor, commerce, capital. 
_ Why? Because neither farmers, business men nor bankers were organ- 
ized to prevent panic. Also because the national banking law was so in- 
adequate gnd wrong that no amount of organization could remedy its defects. 


The result was that, in such times as 1907, 1903, 1893-4, and previous 
periods of stringency, each individual bank heid onto its gold and money re- 
gerves in nameless fear, while the panic spread with irresistible intensity. 


What efforts were made at last to arrest the disaster were as utterly 
ridiculous and ineffective as the old-fashioned hand engine, no water supply 
and an unorganized mob were powerless before the San Francisto disaster, as 
the above cartoon so graphically illustrates. But all such panics may now be 
insured against by the method suggested in the opposite picture. As one pro- 
found expert has said: “These two cartoons tell the whole story of the why 
and how of reform in commercial banking.” 








In the Firture 


HE fire of panic is extinguished almost before it starts. By a fiscal 
method of the right sort, which is wholly practicable, the deccclaare 
in and management of each local savings and loan association, commer- 
cial bank or trust company, become one unit in a perfect organization, 

always mobilized for instant action in defense of the common welfare. 


The triple reservoirs will contain what in effect would be a practically un- 
limited supply of ever mobile gold. Such co-operative federation of all banks, 
little and big, according to a perfectly democratic method—in which both bank 
owners and users have fair representation—would be able to concentrate 
an overwhelming flood of gold, backed up by universal public confidence, upon 
any point, or place, or bank that showed the first suspicion of financial distress. 


Just so the twentieth century fire department in an up-to-date city is 
equipped with motor engines of great power and speed, that respond eager 4 
to the first alarm, and absolutely smother the fire before it can get any h 
way whatever! What a contrast to unorganized inefficiency, in left cartoon. 


This contrast between the past and what the future should provide is n6 mere fancy. It can be actually realized, to the immeasurable benefit of all the 
people all the time. Farmers are even more interested than other people in obtaining. from congress reforms that wili accomplish the benefits so graphically set 
forth in the cartoon at right. It will be a big job, that demands the wisest consideration and most earnest patriotism of the statesmen in congress, utterly regard- 
less of partisanship. * Right action will not only insure financial stability for the American ric, Ps will promote their economic and material development, 


their social and spiritual welfare, to a degree that transcends the imagination.—By Herbert 
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WONDERFUL 
Bargains 








Our expert Buyers are back from 
New England. Seventy-three trade 
centers were visited and nearly 200 
factory owners were interviewed. 
Each of our buyers carried plenty 
of cash money so as to pick up as 
many big Bargains as possible. 

The result is, 1,000 rare Bargains, 
including almost every kind of mer- 
chandise imaginable. 

Don’t buy goods of amy sort till 
you’ve seen our new Bargain Bulle- 
tin. The things shown on this page 
are only a ‘‘drop in the bucket’’ as 
compared to the entire list. 


Less Than the 
Maker’s Cost 


In many instances, by offering spot 
cash, our buyers were able to secure 
merchandise at much less than the 
maker's cost. For nearly every manu- 
facturer is overstocked in some lines. 

-Others are hard up and need money. 
Think what a TREMENDOUS sav- 
ing we are making our customers, as 
aresult of watchful methods in buying! 


One Thousand 
Bargains 


Remember, there are OVE THOU- 
SAND of these Bargains. In fact, we 
have nothing BUT Bargains, because 
we won't duy goods that we can't se/i 
at bargain prices. 


Guaranteed 


And these are guaranteed Goods— 
all new, fresh, clean and h igh grade. 
No goodsfrom receivers’ and sheriffs’ 
sales, or house-wrecking stuff, or “sec- 
onds” of ANY kinds. Our stock is 
first quality, new goods. 


30 Days’ Trial 
Certainly you can buy on trial. Take 
30 days to compare our goods, Then 
if you don’t say our —— as HIGH 
as you ever saw, FI HE GOODS 
BACK TO US—QUI/CK! Your money 
will be returned on the spot. 


PAINT 


$1.06 per gallon if bought in 5 ¢ 

allon kits. Best quality Barn 

aint, 78c. This paint covers 

more square feet, surface for 
surface, per gallon than any PAINT, 


ROOFING 


l-ply Roofing Remnants, only 59c 
per 108 square feet. 2-ply, 83c per 108 
square feet. This Roofing is guar- 


anteed. 
FENCING 


Best Open-Hearth 
Crimped Steel Wire, 

heavily galvanized, 

Won't peel or flake. Spe- 

cially tempered. Tough, 

springy, elastic and not 

brittle. Extra hardened 

line wires. Always stiff 

and tight. Cattle Fence, 

17%e ar rod; Hog Fence, 18%c per rod; 
Steel tern Farm Fence, 22c per rod. 
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This Big Sale 
Includes: 


Lumber of all kinds, 
Millwork, Windows, Doors, 
Balusters, etc. 
Wall Board, 
Paints, Paint Brushes, 
Roofing —Tarred, Rubber, 
Corrugated Steel. 
Steel Brick Siding, 
Pipes and Fittings. 


Radiators. Boilers. 


Hardware Supplies. 
Stoves—Ranges, Heaters. 
Furniture—Chairs, Deska 
Dressers, Couches, Beds, etc. 
Rugs. 
Curtains, 
Washing Machines. 
Pumbing Outfits. 
Ladies’ Suits, Ladies’ Coats. 
Ladies’ Furs, Ladies’ Waists. 
Men’s Suits, Men’s Coats. 
Men’s Rainproof Coats. 








WALL BOARD 


12,350 feet genuine Buffalo 
Wall Board at $2.35 per 100 
square feet. Twice as cheap as 
lath and plaster, four times as 
easy toputon. Anybodycando 
the work. No waiting for it to jf 
dry before putting on. Never 
chips, cracks or checks like 
plastering. Fire-proof, sound- 
proof, rat-proofand + gg Warmer 
than lath and plaster. Unaffected by 
weather conditions. 


1s Little Giant Tackle ‘ 
ock Wire Stretchers; 

a ianesatieie can also 

be used as a hoist; 82c, 


STEEL ROOFING 


140,000 square feet going at 50 cents on the 
dollar. Best quality guaranteed. See Bar- 
gain Book for full descriptions and prices, 


PUMPS 


Extra heavy reinforced fron Pitcher 
Spout Pumps for wells as deep as 25 feet. 
Our price on 250 of these-pumps is $1.00 


each. 
CURTAINS 
Rugs, Linoleums 


We have a wonderful lot of bargains in 
these. Ourprices are thelowesteverknown. 
And the quality is supreme. Our Bargain 
Books show Rugs, etc., in actual colors. 
Don't fit up your house with rugs, carpets, 
linoleum, etc. till you have heard from us, 
We positively g“arantee to save you big 
money. 


List of 1,000 Bargains 
Free 


Send quick for the Big 1,000-Bargain List. 
Don't wait till some of the things you want 
are gone. Send now. Don't wait to geta 
pen. Useapencil. Just write us on a penny 

al that you want our List of 1,000 Big 
argains. You'll get it byreturn mail, And 
you'll be simply astounded at our low prices 
gnd at the mumber of Bargains offered. 
Rush the postal to us at once. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
Dept. 112, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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end teal Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Warranted For 15 Years. iirc Dae ae 


FREIGHT PAID to any station cast of Rook 


y Mountain: t T 
al. ta. Ge.. nc dan and Pin on anders clthane ee ns 


ate cre whhm 4 
Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo.. Mont., 
Special juest. 


Prices ‘to these States on req 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR 3 MILL ENDS. 


1-Ply, 35 tb. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3- Pty, 66 55 Ib. b. 108 04. ft., $1.50 per roll. 





linois National Bank. 


Write for “Sa ae ¥. order direct from this advertisement. Ss s 


you to the Southern [I 
Dept. 148 East St Route, WMinols, or 


Century Manufacturing Co., 5: 


New York 








Square Deal for Women 


An Ohio reader takes me to task 
for some things I said not long ago 
in reference to the change that is 
taking place in farm women’s work. 
He thinks I ought not to criticize a 
government official even if he does 
say some things about farm women 
that are not quite true. I have a 
pretty high respect for government 
officials. I have a higher respect for 
them in this country than the class 
that exists in the older countries, yet 
I do not think that my respect for 
them should allow me to permit to go 
unchallenged any statement that is 
unjust and unwarranted against 
farm women. 

I believe we owe more to farm 
women as a class than to any women 
in the entire world. As a class, they 
have been hard working, square and 
true. Real womanliness is more 
strictly a part of their natures than 
of any other women. When I think 
of their devotion, their loyalty and 
their loving service I refuse to let 
any statement go unchallenged that 
suggests that they are frivolous or 
lazy. And that is exactly what this 
government official said. 

The truth is, farm women in the 
past have been very largely, and are 
even today, free working slaves. They 
get up early in the morning, quit 
late at night and work seven days in 
the week. And it is hard work alli 
of those hours and all the time. I 
believe that farm women as well as 
farm men are obliged to spend longer 
hours for the returns they get in way 
of money or the things for which 
money is exchanged than any other 
body of working people. 

Personally, so long as I live I ex- 
pect to be one of those that will fight 
for justice to farm women, and 
whether it is a government official or 
not that finds fault with them or 
slanders them, I propose to stand for 
fight. 

In my opinion, our duty in the fu- 
ture is to make things better and 
easier for women. I believe the time 
is not far away when co-operative 
laundries will be in every commu- 
nity; and instead of the women slav- 
ing their lives away over the wash 
tub, this work will be done by ma- 
chinery. In more than one section 
where a creamery exists modern 
laundering machinery has been in- 
stalled and the same machinery 
does the washing that makes 
the butter. 

When you come to think of it, this 
is as it should be. I believe that both 
the women and the men of the farm 
are entitled to a reasonable amount 
of recreation. I believe some of the 
more pleasant things of life are their 
due as well as the city people. The 
percentage of frivolity among farm 
people, men or women, is so small, 
the time spent in social intercourse 
so trifling, that there is no cause 
whatever to find fault, and it is par- 
ticularly unjust for a government of- 
ficial to do so. Instead of finding 
fault with farm women, he ought to 
be working out plans and methods 
whereby these slavish tasks entailed 
upon them might be met through co- 
operation; and the drudgery so 
greatly removed that farm women 
will have more time to meet with 
their neighborhood sisters, to read 
and otherwise enjoy themselves as 
the people of the towns and cities. 

I have too high a regard for the 
service that our women have per- 
formed in building this country, in 
rearing other women, and men; I 
know too much about their slavish 
drudgery to allow for one moment 
any thought of criticism to be ad- 
vanced against them. I look forward 
to the day when man’s love for 
women will be so great that he will 
see that mechanical devices are in- 
stalled in the farm home as freely 
as they are in the barns and the 
fields, so that the daily hours of 
woman’s work may be lessened and 
lightened and opportunity for thought, 
study and social intercourse still fur- 
ther enlarged and increased. My 
loyalty and devotion are to the farm 
women of this country and only sec- 
ond to them is my lovalty and de- 
‘ to the farm men. If anyone 

her idea! than this, I want 
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A dollar’s age of 
Lucas Wagon Paint 
will double the years 
of your wagon. 


The weather, not service, 
causes the most wear and tear 
on your wagons. Keep out the 
weather with Lucas Wagon 
Paint, and your wagons will last 
twice as long. — It’s a good time 
to paint your wagons right now. 


Paints 


have a 64-year reputation for makirtg good. 

We Weseers with most exacting tests that all mate- 

are Lucas ee, These materials are 

prepared — mixed in the best equipped factory 

the country, under the direction of employes 

of 25 to 40 years experience with us. They pro- 

duce the toughest, most elastic and durable paint 

that is made. Every can is utely 

up to our standard in color, working 
Qualities and weight. 


FREE Book sd" 


Lots of things around your home 
—such as furniture, walls, fioors, 
s implements, etc., n 
what product to buy, what kind of 
y, in 
bow to let , ote. 
a ) = x so ealoshis yoa'l — 25, te 
talways. Send for your copy te» 
xing = the came of your ocarest 


Saha aces & Co. Inc. 
Office No, 3563 
, Philadelphia, Pa, 








In Every Revolution 


—That means T & M. Some engines 
“turn the wheels’’ and burn up gasoline; 
the T & M achieves perfect power economy. 
- ine spray, properly mixed, and 
@ subject ximum possible compression 
bg just before a oy by quick, powerful explosion 
—yields utmost speed and energy for time and fuel 
consumed. Then— 


T & M FARM ENGINE 


=r and construction precludes expensive slow- 
downs and wasteful speed- ry py high! y-sensitive 
Gocumeg goversor boids &M Steady pater 
ny loa — variation. Again—bull-dog build an 
bia. w ide base save power—prolong life. 
No cranking, no tinkering; choice of four 
fuels (gasoline, kerosene, Soe or gas); 
low cost of upkeep i egies factory 
9 test—and the T armor- 
plate’’ guarantee. Sizes—1 
to 20h. p. A mighty good 
engine—worth your im- 
mediate investigation. 


23 S. River Se. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





Don’t go y dhother day 
without this splendid 
tobacco. You want 
the best. Get it. 


2-ounce|(¢ 


Tins 


When You Write tis "jourss. “bursa. 
Advertisers 





vertivers like to know 


where their Santen 
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Remarkable Dairy in Southern New York 


Big Butter Business Built on Merit--Meridale Farm in Delaware County---Every One of Two Hundred Cows Pays Her 
Way-—Consistent Breeding Increases, and Careful Feeding Maintains Milk Yield--Wonderful Records Main- 
tained---Nearly Sixscore Register-of-Merit Cows—Co-operation with Other Farmers---By M. G. Kains 


N THE heart of the dairy section of 
New York state—Delaware county 


—are Meridale farms, whose own-. 


ers, Messrs Ayer & McKinney, 
boast that every one of the 200 milch cows 
in the herd is paying her way at the pail and 
the churn. Theirs is no idle boast: every 
pound of milk is weighed, so they know what 
each animal yields every day, every week, 
every month, and every year of her life. They 
are not keeping dairy cattle for the fun of 
the thing, nor to see how much feed the 
animals will consume, nor yet to sell the 
fertility of their farm in the form of below- 
cost milk. No; they have a red-blooded 
business proposition which has for its ajm 
the making of butter to sell at a profit. Last 
year they made and sold 1,250,000 pounds and 
this year expect to reach a total of 1,500,000. 

In order to make money they have been 
and still are following a clear-cut system 
of breeding and feeding, which has for its 
object, not the establishment of prodigious 
weekly, monthly or even yearly records suc- 
ceeded by inevitable slumps and even injury 
to the animals, but year in and year out 
profitable performance at the pail. 

The cows are the progeny of great pro- 
ducers—generation after generation. They 
are never allowed to suffer for lack of growth 
making and milk producing feed. When 
pastures are short they are supplied ample 
provender, because the owners know that 
animals allowed to suffer thus necessarily 
reduce their flow and cannot be made to 
increase again until they come fresh. On the 
other hand Superintendent T. M. Ware told 
me that he has increased production from }000 


of merit. A year later there were 97, and 
now, though more than a dozen have been 
sold, there are still 117 members of the herd 
in the club’s honor lists, These 117 have an 
average record of 7624 pounds of milk and 
almost 472 pounds of butter. Their average 
butter fat test is almost 5.8%. Among them 
31 cows with first calf made an average of 
almost 6000 pounds of milk and a little 1no0re 
than 380 pounds of butter during their first 
year of milking. Three of these youngsters 
exceeded the requirements of the register of 
merit for cows of any age by 37 pounds. 

Since freshening and during an average of 
156 days 16 of the 117 have yielded 1000 to 
1434 pounds of milk a month; 13 others have 
given 900 to 1000. One animal just closing 
her first year made over 7980 pounds of milk 
and 683 pounds of butter, including a little 
over 52 pounds of butter during her 12th 
month. Another cow during nine months 
yielded 8313 pounds of milk and 560 pounds 
butter, an average of 927 pounds of milk and 
almost 62 pounds of butter a month, or two 
pounds one gunce a day. Thirty-five of the 
cows have produced 560 pounds or more of 
butter a month since freshening. More than 
90 have averaged better than 8170 pounds of 
milk and 500 pounds of butter a year, and 
16 of these have averaged over 10,000 pounds 
of milk and 600 pounds of butter. In view 
of the protracted drouths, short pasture and 
scarce green feed that have characterized the 
past few summers how must these records 
look to men who don’t practice rational 
breeding and feeding! 

The reason why so much care is taken to 
breed productive and therefore profitable 


of even the owners’ largely increased herd of 
splendid producers and the milk from other 
herds was utilized. Now, about 450 farmers 
co-operate with and send the entire milk 
product of between 8000 and 10,000 cows to 
Meridale creamery. The whole milk ig deliv- 
ered daily to the 16 stations, where it is pas- 
teurized, separated, and whence the cream is 
sent to the main creamery for manufacture. 


Meridale Farms Co-operate with Farmers 


In order to encourage the co-operating 
farmers as well as to raise the standard of 
milk and butter excellence, Messrs Ayer & 
McKinney have for many years sold bulls to 
their patrons at considerably reduced priceg. 
The effect of this system is conspicuous, even 
to the casual observer. Whereas, in other 
parts of the dairy country scrub cattle are 
here and there sprinkled with Holstein 
blood, by whatever road the visitor ap 
proaches Meridale farms, he sees Jersey 
types of cattle even among the scrub herds, 
thus showing the influence of the pure-bred 
sires. This influence is, of course, still more 
noticeable in the returns from the creamery. 

While more than nine out of 10 creameries 
imitate the middlemen milk dealers, and buy 
milk as cheaply as possible, Meridale works 
with its patrons on a truly co-operative basis. 
Though the owners prefer Jersey milk, 
because of its superior butter-making qual- 
ities, yet they accept any clean milk delivered 
to them in good condition. For this they pay 
on a strictly butter fat basis; that is, they 
pay each patron for the butter content of his 
milk. Still further, in order to secure 
enough butter to supply their trade at short 




















to 2000 pounds a cow annually by supplying 
green feed during the slack season. Cows 
are like machines; they can be run profitably 
at a certain stride, but beyond that pace they 
cannot be forced. Conversely, nothing is 
gained by letting them suffer for lack of raw 
material; they can’t manufacture salable 
goods out of nothing. 


Registered Jersey Cattle Exclusively 


Every cow and every bull at Meridale 
farms is a pure-bred Jersey, registered or 
eligible to registry, and every female begins 
an authenticated record as soon as she fresh- 
ens and every time she freshens. A little 
ever two years ago 52 cows had qualified 
for the American Jergey cattle club register 


Four Matrons of Meridale Dairy Farms in Southern New York 


cows, is that 20 years ago Messrs Ayer & 
McKinney started with the definite object of 
making the best possible butter. During all 
this time they have stuck to it and made a 
quality of butter that has steadily raised 
the standard of the Philadelphia market, 
where the Meridale brand brings a higher 
price than butter from any other source. 

The beginning was very modest. Only a 
few cows were kept on only a few acres, 
and only a few friends were supplied with 
the butter produced. Soon, however, the 
owners came to the parting of the ways; 
they had either to discontinue or else develop 
the business upon a-much more extensive 
scale. They chose the latter course. Soon 
the business developed beyond the production 








seasons and also to be fair with their patrons 
the owners pay premiums above market but- 
ter quotations during the winter months. 
As a matter of fact, they lose money during 
the winter months by this method, but as they 
are under contract to supply large consum- 
ers, such as hotels, and must get winter milk, 
which is costly to produce, they consider the 
method fairest to all concerned. 


Dairymen Must Grow Cows 


In another way the owners encourage their 
patrons. They firmly believe that in order 
to improve his herd the dairyman must grow 
his own cows. Therefore, though the manu- 
facture of casein from skimmed milk is much 

{To Page 393.] 
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Expert on Plant Food Points Out Some Things to Avoid—Unverified Claims Made by Certain Promoters~So-Called 
Fertilizers Which Will Not Stand a Practical Test—-Ridiculous Claims Made for Shale Rock---Reliable Fertiliz- 
ers Available---Look Out for the.Guaranty—-By Dr L. L. Van Slyke of New York Experiment Station 


WILL now consider some cases in 

which materials are offered for 

sale -as’_ fertilizers, which have 

insignificant value as plant food. 
In some cases the parties promoting the 
materials must be regarded as frauds, pure 
and simple, who are trying to take advantage 
of the farmer’s lack of information; in other 
cases, the promoter may be charitably sup- 
posed to believe his statements, but to be so 
ignorant as not to be criminally responsible 
However, the results are the same, so far as 
the farmer is concerned, whatever the motive 
of the promoter. 

One of the most bare-faced impositions that 
has come under my observation is a mineral! 
fertilizer invented (?) by a western doctor of 
medicine. A farmer who had purchased the 
material and used it without benefit sent a 
sample with an inquiry for information. The 
material was some very common ground rock 
eontaining no real plant food. The circular 
describing its properties makes interesting 
reading. as shown by the following extracts 
“Users of it will, without fail, reap a boun- 
teous harvest and the quality of the product 
will be superior in every way. Nor is 
all; the yield will be augmented threefold 
to fivefold * * *. If its use becomes gen- 
eral, it will insure healthy cattle and pure, 
nutritious milk, which will not need to be 
sterilized * * *. For every acre of land 600 
pounds of the mineral fertilizer will be 
required. The price is $20 a ton. Cash must 
accompany all orders. All orders will be 
filled with promptness and dispatch Rest 
assured that a bountiful harvest will be t! 
reward.” 

Not content with sounding high the praises 
of his invention, this friend of farmers upsets 
many fundamentals that have hitherto been 
regarded as settled beyond controversy, as 
shown by the following extracts: “It has 
been shown that the use of these substances 
(Chile saltpeter, guano, Thomas slag. nitro- 
gen, etc) as fertilizers have caused diseases 
to appear which were unknown prior to their 
use, and masses of worms and insects were 
propagated, to the detriment of all vegetable 
life. Briefly stated, the fact remains that 
artificial fertilizers are a failure and have 
invariably been found wanting in results, and 
in some cases nearly bankrupted the experi- 
menters, who thereafter turned their atten- 
tion to the mineral fertilizer * * *. I wish 
also to call your attention to the fact that 
the nitrogen theory is founded on error.” 
Comment is wholly unnecessary. 

Certain “Mineral” Preparations of No Merit 

A few years ago an elderly gentleman resid- 
ing not many miles from Geneva called upon 
me to explain the merits of a fertilizer which 
he had invented and which was also called 
“mineral fertilizer."" The material was pre- 
pared by heating a shale rock and appeared 
as a fine, gray powder. The inventor in this 
case was unpleasantly surprised to find that 
{ wholly disagreed with him in many of his 
statements regarding fundamental facts of 
agricultural chemistry. He issued a circular 
of a dozen pages, covering his theory of plant 
nutrition, which is decidedly interesting on 
account of the remarkable admixture of fact 
and fiction. A few extracts follow: “Many 
plans have been suggested of various merit 
but no permanent relief has come to the hand 


this 


of the oppressed farmer, till the mineral fer- 
tilizer was discovered, containing all the ele- 
ments in nature requisite to the growth and 
proper nourishment of vegetation * * * . It 
requires no renewal cP The philosophy 
of my mineral fertilizers is to establish a 
permanent reservoir, in which the elements 
required for vegetable nutrition are continu- 
usly absorbed from surrounding sources.” 

The use of ground feldspar and other rocks 
has long offered an attractive fieid for fer- 
tilizer exploiters. Within a few years ground 
lava rock has been similarly promoted. 
All these materials contain little or no avail- 
abie plant food, though it is possible that 
sometimes they may have some beneficial 
mechanical or indirect chemical effect, quite 
siight, however, in comparison with the cost 
of the material. There is on the market at 
the present time such a material containing, 
all told, oniy 0.75% of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium compounds. 

One other kind of material that is pro- 
moted as a fertilizer is some form of humus, 
generally either muck or peat. We find 
so-called humus fertilizer for which extrava- 
gant claims are made The importance of 
decaying and decayed egetabie matter in 
soils is well understood, but the beneficial 
effects are largely mechanical and not directly 
chemical. 

The amount of available plant food in such 
materials is small; the nitrogen, the only 
plant food constituent prominent in muck, 
peat, etc, is in a that is very slowly 
available unwarranted claim 
made for one material: 
x “has the remarkable property of taking 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and absorbing 
it ready for the plant to take up It is a 
natural carrier of atmospheric nitrogen to 
the plant, thus giving where used a virtually 
unending supply of the most valuabie and 
vital of all plant elements ** * It com- 
bines ail the virtues of a chemical fertilizer 


and a manure in one.’ 
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Be on Your Guard 

and effective rem- 
either fads or 
The remedy 
information, and this can be 
obtained at the cost of a postage stamp or a 
postal card, containing an inauiry addressed 
to the experiment station of the state in 
which the farmer resides. The farmer can 
make no investment that pays so well as get- 
ting information from a reliable source before 
using some new method or material about 
which he knows nothing, and the chief recom- 
mendation of which is that of some agent 
promoting sales. Under the present fertilizer 
law of New York, a license is issued per- 
mitting the manufacture and sale of any mate- 
rial for fertilizing purposes, provided the 
composition in respect to nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid or potash is guaranteed; the law applies 
to such materials selling for more than $5 
aton. This provision, as it now stands, has 
the effect of giving a legal standing to a fer- 
tilizer that may be actually worthless or of 
very inferior vaiue. For example, a certain 
fertilizer is now licensed in which the total 
plant food in one ton is worth less than 75 
cents, and it selis for over $5, how much over 
I do not know. In another case, a fertilizer 
manufacturer, whose goods had been con- 


> a simple 
g misled by 
frauds in the use of fertilizers. 
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edy Again’ being 


is accurate 


tinually found below guarantee and who had 
been prosecuted several times, resorted suc- 
cessfully to the trick of dropping his guaran- 
tee statement to small! fractions of a per cent, 
so that it was impossible to drop below the 
guarantee far enough to permit a prosecution. 

Such conditions should be made impossible 
by an amendment to the existing fertilizer 
law. Of course, fakes like these are setf- 
evident to those farmers who obtain and 
intelligently use the fertilizer bulletins aunu- 
ally published. It is encouraging to note that 
during my personal experience in connection 
with jhe inspection of fertilizers for nearly 
25 years, there has been a steady diminution, 
at least of the worst forms, owing to the 
increasing intelligence acquired by farmers 
but there is room for even greater improve- 
ment of conditions. 

(Concluded from-Last Week.] 


GROWING LETTUCE UNDER GLASS 
A. C. PAGE, ILLINOIS 

Acres and acres of fancy leaf lettuce are 
raised under glass every year in a section 
on the north side of Chicago. Growers 
sow the seed thickly in small boxes or in a 
small place on one of the benches, where 
it comes up almost in solid masses of 
little plants. Then they take out a handful, 
the soil and all, and work the plants loose, 
resetting them 2 inches apart. Weak plants 
are discarded, because the process is too 
expensive to raise poor ones. A rack is used 
to mark off the spaces where the plants are 
to be set, so the finished bed is as accurate 
as a figure of geometry. When the plants 
that were set 2 inches apart have grown about 
2 or 3 inches high, the ground is well mois- 
tened and they are pulled out and reset about 
6 inches apart. Here again, if any of them do 
not seem to be growing well, they are dis- 
carded. The greenhouses are all heated by 
hot water. 

These lettuce growers are experts in soil 
fertility. Very few of them use artificial fer- 
tilizers in the soil, but all use a great deal 
of barnyard manure. Some of them apply a 
thick layer of it every two years, while others 
put in some several times a year. The soll 
in the benches is always turned over at each 
manuring, so that the manure comes on the 
bottom. You would have to look a long time 
to find a clod in one of these lettuce beds, for 
they are worked over by hand, so as to be 
perfectiy pulverized. The benches are never 
idle more than a day atatime. Assoonas one 
crop is mature it is cut off and the soil is 
turned over and replanted. It takes about four 
weeks in summer to mature a crop of lettuce 
and about eight weeks in winter. 

They have very little trouble with diseases 
Sometimes when it gets too wet and the out- 
side atmosphere is so damp that the air inside 
will not dry out, they have trouble with mil- 
dew. The only bothersome insects are the 
little green plant lice of the aphids. When 
these give much trouble they tobacco 
stems and wet them down well and burn small 
piles between the benches. The smoke and 
fumes fill the entire greenhbuse so that the 
men cannot stay inside. One treatment is 
sufficient to drive out all the lice. Some of 
the growers smoke the places once a week any- 
will not be troubled A 
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REMARKABLE DAIRY IN NEW YORK 


[From Page 391.] 


more. profitable than letting this milk go 
back to the patrons, yet the owners let each 
farmer take as much or as little skimmed 
milk as he desires upon the basis of 90 for 
each 100 pounds of whole milk delivered, 
but deducting 2 cents from 


ordinarily be secured. For most markets the 
feeding process begins late in the fall or 
early winter. In addition to late fall pas- 
ture, such as rye, rape, new growth of blue 
grass, young clover or alfalfa, lambs will have 
been using in many instances leguminous 
hays or other dry fodder, so that by the time 
they are actually confined in close feeding 


from 90 to 95 pounds. When a lamb weighs 
more than 100 pounds he is likely to be dis- 
criminated against by buyers. 


SECURES GOOD CROPS 


JOSEPH SACHER, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
Two years ago I took hold of a small farm 
in Delaware. The land was in poor cultiva~ 
tion for many years. One part 





the current butter price for 
each 90 pounds taken. The 
achievements of Meridale 
farms in the dairy business 
are remarkable, especially in 
view of the constant com- 
plaint that dairying is un- 
profitable. Their success is 
due, first, to a clear-cut sys- 
tem of good care of their 
animals; second, to careful 
breeding for milk production; 


supply customers with a first- 
class article; fourth, to fair 
and square co-operation . with 
their patrons; and fifth, to 
thorough business methods 
from start to finish. Such 
methods may be easily ap- 
plied by any dairyman who 
will deliberately adopt them. 
Therefore, in view of the fact 
that Meridale farms are 











aineeneiiens of the land is a low-lying 
| black, sandy soil, and was 
i poorly drained with heavy 
weeds, and smal] brush cov- 
ering the same, My begin- 
ning was first to cut the 
bushes off and set fire. The 
whole plot was burned over. 
Then I began underdrainage 
to get rid of standing water. 
I plowed about 8 inches deep 
and let it lie fer the winter. 
The next spring I harrowed 
twice and “plowed again, and 
then followed with the har- 
row twice, then planted in 
corn, the cultivator going six 
times. Some late growing 
weeds were cut with the hand 
hoe; at harvest I got 63 
bushels of corn to the acre. 
The land was plowed again 
after the corn was removed 
and again the next spring 








nearly half a mile vertically 
above sea level, and that corn, 
the leading cattle feed, rarely 
matures there, their success 
should prove an inspiration and a stimulus to 
dairymen situated in more favorable sections 
of the country. 


FATTENING GROWN SHEEP 


The feeding of wethers or grown ewes for 
market does not differ much from the method 
employed in fattening lambs. On some farms 
lambs are held over a season to utilize plen- 
tiful pasture and to secure one or two wool 
elips. Such sheep also weigh more at mar- 
ket time, although they bring a smaller price 
a pound. These older sheep, kept on good 
pasture throughout the summer and placed 
in the feed lot in winter, usually make excel- 
lent use of grain and hay. They may be 
marketed during late winter or early spring. 

Concentrated feeds are essential. They 
should be used in connection with bright, 
clean leguminous hays, and so mixed with 
the hay as to give a well-balanced ration. 
Corn, bran, ground oats, oilmeal and cotton- 
seed meal, are all excellent. During early 
winter corn silage and alfalfa or clover hay 
may be fed exclusively. In other cases fodder 
corn and mixed hay may be used for rough- 
age, with wheat bran and corn for grain, 
about one-half pound of a mixture of corn 
and bran being given daily to each animal. 
As they plump up, the grain may be increased 
gradually, until it reaches as much as two or 


even three pounds a day. Where alfalfa or 
clover is used, a pound of corn daily will be 
satisfactory. If alfalfa 
or clover is freely 


used, and corn is rel- 
atively low in price 
and hay high, then 
cut down the allot- 
ment of hay and feed 
one or two pounds of 
eorn daily. Where 
some grass hay or 
corn stover, shredded 
or unshredded, is the 
only source of rough- 
age, bran and one of 
the oil meals should 
be used in addition to 
the corn. If fed 
throughout the win- 
ter in this manner, a 
heavy wool clip may 
be secured the fol- 
lowing spring before 
the animals are mar- 
keted. Thus satis- 
factory profits will 


DS TS CE Nitti.’ 6 1 aie 
The Ever Popular Southdown West and East 


The Southdown is the generally accepted type of the mutton and short wool sheep. 
The breed takes its name from the Downs that line the southern coast of England. Its 
smooth, even body, its round, clean barrel, its short legs, its fine head and broad saddle 
omen d it Leb 9 pom any ee ean ee oe or ag oe 

ghly, both here abroad, always 
is owned by Charles Leet & Son of Ohio, aol eberes a@ good example of good Southdowns. tion. 


An Aristocrat of the Jersey World 


This is Imported Jap, one of the great herd bulis used at Meridale farms in 


Delaware county, N Y 


pens and placed upon a fattening ration their 
digestive systems will have become accus- 
tomed to dry feed. So handled, they will be 
in condition to use economically large 
amounts of forage and grain, and should 
gain from the first week after being placed 
in confinement. 

Roots and succulent feeds are not essential 
in successful lamb feeding. Experiments indi- 
cate that under some conditions these feeds 
may be detrimental to the most economical 
gains. It is a mooted question and will have 
to be worked out by every feeder. A well- 
balanced ration consisting of hay and grain, 
plenty of water, regular feeding and comfort- 
able quarters are the factors that produce 
nearly all the fat lambs. Alfalfa is beyond 
question the best forage, but in its absence 
clover, cowpeas or other leguminous forage 
is a good substitute and practically indispen- 
sable. If such forage is not at hand, then 
sugar cane, kafir corn, millet or mixed hay, 
cut at the proper period and carefully cured, 
will give good grains, although more grain 
will be necessary. 

The grain ration will consist. largely of 
corn. Cracked corn is usually preferred to 
whole corn. Small amounts of oilmeal, 
ground oats, or both, may be introduced into 
the ration with good effect; if a leguminous 
hay is not used, one of them should certainly 
be added. Lambs should weigh 60 pounds 
when placed in the feed lot. After a feeding 
period of 60 to 90 days-they should weigh 











Its mutton has long 
highest price. The pair pictured here 


planted in corn the second 
time. The cultivator in con- 
nection with the hand hoe was 
used six times, and no gress 
or weeds were allowed to grow. The whole 
plot was 10 acres, and I harvested 700 bushels 
of corn from it. That was last season. 

No manure, fertilizer or lime was used. 
At the last cultivation I seeded in cowpeas 
and plowed under afier the corn was removed. 
The last work was done shortly before Christ- 
mas. Last summer I seeded-a part of it, 1% 
acres, in millet and got five tons of hay. 
There was a small piece left from the under- 
drained land that I planted in white potatoes 
the end of June, I harvested 77 baskets of 
fine potatoes from three baskets of seed with- 
out any fertilizing. My neighbors helped me 
with the harvesting. My work proves the 
success of plowing deeply, cultivating often 
and keeping the soil well filled with humus. 


Cover Crops Raise Potato Yield—In Mon- 
mouth county, by the use of cover crops, 
farmers have been bringing up the average 
of production. The average production of 
potatoes in New Jersey was about 90 bushels 
in 1900, and about 110 or 115 bushels in 1910. 
A few of the growers are beginning to use 
alfalfa as a green manure, even though crim- 
son clover is still the principal cover crop. 
I saw a crop of crimson clover that was put 
in after Giant potatoes, I think August 26. 
On November 8 there was a mat of crimson 
clover with not a bare spot to be seen any- 
where. I find that success with cover crops 
depends largely on the supply of available 
phosphoric acid and potash. The potato 
growers use about 
1500 pounds an acre 
of a fertilizer rich in 
phosphoric acid and 
potash. With such 
treatment crimson 
clover will make as 
much growth as it 
would on poor land 
in twice the time. 
Too many of ‘us are 
likely to assume that 
because we seed our 
cover crop about the 
middle of August we 
shall have just as 
much growth as 
our neighbor who 
seeds about the 
same time, but 
whose soil is 
much better.—{Dr J. 
G. Lipman, Director 
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Chaos in Milk, New Milk Bill 
There are entirely too many fin- 
gers in the milk traffic. Many milk 
inspectors bore and annoy dairy 
farmers to death; at lea* they are 
driving many out of the milk pro- 
ducing business. Many of these milk 
inspectors are city bred and brain- 
less. Many of them are devoid of 
tact or good sense, and most of them 
look upon their jobs as temporary 
or stick to them, because of the ease 
in making a living at public expense. 
These criticisms apply most specifi- 
cally to the inspectors employed by 
the city boards of health. In the 
same neighborhood®™ frequently two 
or more cities of this: type have in- 
spectors at work. Then the milk 
companies have their inspectors all 
going over the same ground doing 
the same kind of work. 

And now a new bill has been in- 
troduced in the New York legisla- 
ture to establish a milk sanitation 
board which would put another crew 
of inspectors in the field. The fact is, 
one set of inspectors only should be 
employed and they should be under 
the direction of the state board of 
agriculture, the official arm of the 
state government looking after all 
legal problems at the producing end 
ef food products, This new sanita- 
tion milk board bill has recently 
heen introduced by Senator~ Seeley. 
‘his bill, if enacted into law, would 
take from the New. York state de- 
partment of agriculture all regula- 
tions, all affairs about milk that pre- 


vious legislatures have charsyed the 
state department of agriculture to 
look after. 

Last week in Albany, representa- 
tives of the different agricuitural or- 
ganizations, dairy associations and 
others interested in sensibie milk 
production, met to protest against 
the passage of this Seeley bill. At 
this conference it was unanimously 
voted that this bill known as the milk 
law is unconstitutional, unnecessary, 
vicious and wholly inimical to the 
real interests of both producers and 
consumers and that the same should 
not be passed by the legislature. The 
committees to whom this bill has 
been referred and the members of 
the state legislature have been in- 
formed of the disapproval of these 
organizations and have been asked 
to defeat the measure. he bill was 
written by a New York physician. 
Evidently he is looking for a job. It 
allows the milk board, which is te 
consist of a physician, the commis- 
sioner of health of New York city, 
and a state commissioner of agricul- 
ture to control the production of 
milk in New York and of the milk 
supply of all of the cities and towns 
and country districts of the state, 
You see two doctors in it. 

A more vicious piece of legislation 
has never been proposed. This milk 
committee is to be given absolute 
and autocratic powers by the bill. 
The bill them to pass any 
sort of rules and regulations they 
choose, and provides that if these 
regulations are inconsistent with any 


allows 





rules on the statute books at present, 
then the rules and regulations shall 
be considered the last and final law 
on any milk subject. This milk com- 
mittee can employ any number of 
veterinarians and test every cow in 
the state for tuberculosis if they 
choose. They are to be a czar tri- 
umvirate on all milk matters. Their 
rules are to be final and unquestioned. 
If the freedom-loving people of New 
York will submit to such autocratic 
legislation as this, heaven help the 
milk business. 

This bill is known as the “Milk 
Law” and as assembly bill 1298 and 
senate bill 1059. Every dairy pro- 
ducer should manifest his opposition 
to this bill at once. It is really quite 
serious and it is likely to have the 
support of the greater part of the 
representatives and senators of New 
York city. The bill actually places 
the entire control of the milk traffic 
in the hands of New York doctors 
and no doubt will have the support 
of the entire bunch. 

Uniess dairy organizations and 
dairymen in general register a pro- 
test loud and strong, they may have 
thrust on them a bill that will in- 
jure every dairyman in New York 
and nearby states. The memorial in 
opposition to this bill already sent to 
the legislature has signed by 
H, E. Cook, dean of the school of 
agriculture; W. N. Giles, secretary 
of the state grange; E. H. Dollar and 
W. E. Griffith, secretary of the New 
York state dairyman’s association; 
Albert Manning, secretary of the 
dairyman’s league; George E.. Hogue 
of the New York butter and cheese 
makers’ association; J. D. Findlay, 
S. B. Richardson and F. W. Sessions, 
producers; and C. W. Burkett, M. 
Cc. Burrittt and M. B. Dean of the 
farm press. 
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Milk Law—R. K. Sipp of Tioga 


County, N Y: Each city has its own 
milk regulations, The basis of the 
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milk law is or should be that milk be 
produced under reasonable sanitary 
conditions and that sunlight and fresh 
air be admitted to the stable so as to 
provide healthfulness of the herd 
The state law permits the state de- 
partment of agriculture to test cows 
for tuberculosis. Correspondence on 
this point should be directed to the 
commissioner of agriculture at New 
York, or if another state, to the secre- 
tary of agriculture aft the capital of 
the state. The state boards of health, 
especially the larger cities have in- 
spectors who pass upon the condition 
of the barn or other places where 
milk is produced. They have no spe- 
cific law to do this, but they act on 
the grounds that they have a right to 
pass on the milk that comes into the 
city limits, hence if the producers fail 
to live up to their requirements they 
will deny the dealer or producer the 
right to sell milk in that city or town. 
The whole milk. traffic is in a sort of 
chaotic condition in every state. What 
is needed is a law putting in the 
hands of the state department of agri- 
culture the entire inspection service, 
with the idea of the state and individ- 
ual working together for practical 
results, 


Milk Situation Better—The tension 
of the milk situation at Walton in 
Delaware county has been relieved, 
and the Borden condensery.is again in 
operation with over 60 patrons. The 
company is less arbitrary than for- 
merly regarding the allowance of 10% 
extra for “‘barn test,’’ so that most of 
the patrons now receive that advance, 
while last year comparatively ‘few 
barns were accepted as scoring high 
enough to meet the advance price test 
requirements, Most of the milk deliv- 
ered tests above 4.1 so the additional 
allowance for butter fat raises prices 
paid considerably above the schedule. 
[A. R. Fern, Delaware County, N Y. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Milk Prices 
—The executive committee of the in- 
terstate milk producers’ association 
has fixed the wholesale price of milk 
for March in Philadelphia at 4% 
cents per quart until further notice. 
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The New President’s View 


Pres Wilson's inaugural, itemized 
“with some degree of particularity the 
things that ought to be altered,” in- 
cluding: 

“A banking and currency system 
based upon the necessity of the gov- 
ernment to sell its bonds 50 years ago 
and perfectly adapted to concentrat- 
ing cash and restricting credits; an 
industrial system which, take it on 
all sides, financial as well as admin- 
istrative, holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and lim- 
its the opportunities of labor, and ex- 
ploits without renewing or conserving 
the natural resources of the country, 

“A body of agricultural activities 
never yet given the efficiency of great 
business undertakings or served as it 
should be through: the instrumentality 
of science taken directly to the farm, 
or afforded the facilities of credit best 
suited to its practical needs, 

“Water courses undeveloped, waste 
places unreclaimed, forests untended, 
fast disappearing without plan or 
prospect of renewal, unregarded waste 
heaps at every mine.” 





Easy Money 


One of the last official acts of Pres 
Taft on March 4 was to approve the 
agricultural appropriation bill. It 
carried as a rider the Gronna resolu- 
tion for a national commission on 
farm finance and co-operation. It 
was finally amended to read as fol- 
lows: That the president of the Unit- 
ed States shall appoint commission 
composed of not more than seven per- 
sons who shall serve without compen- 
sation to co-operate with the Ameri- 
can commission assembled under the 
auspices of the Southern commercial 
congress to investigate and study in 
European countries co-operative land 
mortgage banks, co-operative rural 
credit unions, and similar organiza- 
tions and institutions devoting their 
attention to the promotion of agricul- 
ture and the betterment of rural con- 
ditions; and for the purpose of its in- 
vestigations the commission shall be 
authorized to incur and have paid up- 
on the certificate of its chairman such 
expenses in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere for the payment of the 
salaries of employees, clerks, stenog- 


and such other 
as the commission 


raphers, assistants 
necessary expenses 
may deem necessary: Provided, That 
the total expenses incurred for all 
purposes shall not exceed the sum of 
$25,000, and the said commission shall 
submit a report to congress as early 
as practicable, embodying the results 
of its investigation and such recom- 
mendations as it may see fit to make, 


Avoid using the term “farm cred- 
its,” It gives the impression that 
farmers are all hard up, and want 
to borrow money from other classes. 
The truth is that, once we get farm 
finance properly organized, it may 
be found that our rural people have 
nearly enough capitai to finance their 
own needs, if it is wisely saved and 
deposited, distributed and employed. 
In Europe, over 90% of the vast 
business of the farmers’ banks is done 
with farmers” money. American 
farmers are better off, but not organ- 
ized to make their resources available, 


The expansion of co-operative rural 
banking goes on unabated in Ger- 
many. In spite of bad crops in 1911-2 
and a stringent money market, Ger- 
man farmers got money last year at 
an average of 4.94%, compared to 4.4 
in 1911 and 3.93 in 1909, but since 
December 1 money became so tight 
that the rate to nearly all people 
went up to 6%, and at times to 8. 
The number of Raiffeissen banks in- 


creased 683 in the course of the year, 
and on January 1 nearly an even 
17,000 were operated. Including 
other rural banks and co-operative 
enterprises, Germany has 32,000 co- 
operative societies with about five mil- 
lion different people as members, do- 
ing a business of over six billion 
dollars yearly. These farmers’ banks 
are actually saving the German 
nation, 


Eight rural credit unions or farm- 
ers’ co-operative banks have been 
successfully operated for several years 
among Jewish farmers in the east. 
Five more have recently been organ- 
ized. Of the 13 now successfully 
operating, five are in New York state. 
A bill is before its legislature to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of. co-op- 
erative credit banks, something after 
the manner suggested in the Myrick 
bill. 

Do you want to join the party that 
sails April 26 for Naples to get into 
personal touch with rural finance and 
agricultural co-operation in Europe, 
If so, write to its manager, Col Harvie 
Jordan, Atlanta, Ga. 


Get at least one new recruit. 


Now for monetary reform. See the 
announcement, editorial page, this 
issue. 


Don’t skip a word of the Farmers’ 
Forward Movement—Page 406, this 
issue! 


Editors in country and town, as 
weil as bankers and farmers gener- 
ally, are getting on to the band wagon 
and discussing ‘farm credits. Our 
readers know how the whole move- 

















As It Has Been 


The Middleman Has His Place 


But, he oe not be the whole hog,” 


won't solve the 


Parcel post will help, but it 


roblem. Organized distribution and co-operative market- 


ing are needed, that the farmer may secure equitable profit from his work. 
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Farmer: “If it isn’t a ‘money trust,’ 
what is it?” 
ment in behalf of farm finance has 
been pushed to the front by the Or- 
ange Judd Weeklies. But it is good 
to have the hearty co-operation of 
our contemporaries. 


The Myrick plan of farm finance 
looks good, but our lawmakers have 
only been listening to Wall street, 
and it will require thunder tones to 
draw their attention to the needs of 
the farmer. Perhaps the incoming 
congress can be made to open their 
eyes.—[George W. Reilly, Franklin 
County, Tenn. 


A Bunch of Specialists 


D. H. WATTS, PENNSYLVANIA 





McKeansburg, in Schuylkill county, 
is the center of a thrifty farm 
population where specialties are 
the rule. Of these, C. H. Koch is 
prominent as a gruit grower and 
trucker, going to market three or 
four times weekly with his 1500 to 
2500-pound loads carried on his solid- 
tired, high-wheeled motor wagon, the 
trips being made over his mountain 
road in all conditions of weather and 
road surface. The distance is cov- 
ered with load in half the time re- 
quired by team, and the return in 
still less time. co 

Other progressive farmers are 
Joseph Bichler, Goodman Bros, O. A, 
& BE. H.Kunkle, and John Shoener. 
O. A. Kunkle was for a long time a 
very successful dairyman, but now 
his fruit and truck interests are large. 

Goodman Bros are poultrymen and 
conduct a plant of a thousand or more 
hens for winter eggs. White Leg- 
horn fowls are used and a 60% egg 
record has been maintained during 
the winter. The clean, fresh eggs go 
largely to private city customers, and 
are self-advertising. The price re- 
ceived is governed by the general 
market and steadied at all times by 
a slight premium in recognition of 
uniform, clean, fresh eggs. On this 
farm peaches are also a specialty, 
and can be grown of fine quality on 
their soil. Crawford Late is a popular 
variety. 
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UR last story gives us the running 
part of the car complete. The 
running part of the car without 

the body is called the chassis, Before we 
go on to the Studebaker methods of body 
manufacture we wish to ¢all your atten- 
tion to a few points regarding the Stude- 
baker chassis. 

First—the steel frame of the car. The 
frame is the backbone. It carries and 
forms a protection, so to speak, for the 
vital organs—the motor, transmission, 
propeller shafts, rear axle, etc. The steel 
pieces which make up the frame are 
formed in what is called channel section. 
They are cold rolled from specially pre- 
pared tough steel which, like a bridge, is 
built with twice the strength necessary to 
carry even the heaviest load that will 
ever be placed upon it. The-strip of steel 
is cut exactly the right length and then 





Machine for measuring leather to get every inch of its good 
surface. 


placed in a gigantic press, which bends 
the two edges at right angles with the 
face, this is what is meant by “channel 
section.” It is bent this way to give it 
strength to meet strains in every direc- 
tion. The long side pieces are held to- 
gether by cross pieces, or cross members 
as they are called, which are riveted and 
braced (gussetted) to the side members. 
The rivets are heated almost to the melt- 
img point before they are put in the holes. 
When the automatic hammers strike 
them, they expand. to fill the holes ex- 
actly and at the same time, they are riv- 
eted down against the steel side pieces 
forming a joint as strong and as secure 
as a weld. A Studebaker frame will not 
work loose in years of the hardest serv- 
ice. The placing of these cross members 
in the frame has been carefully studied 
and they are located at exactly the points 
where the greatest strains come. 

In speaking about the chassis; again 
we would like to mention the great ad- 
vantage of owning a car which is manu- 
factured and not assembled. The Stude- 
baker car is manufactured. -The motor, 
the rear axle and transmission and every 


part are made in our own factories in 
direct relation and harmony with each 
other. In an assembled car, however, 


the motor is purchased from one manu- 
facturer, the rear axle from another, the 
transmission from a third, and so on. 
This means that the entire car is no bet- 
ter than the weakest part. This means, 
also, that these parts are brought to- 
gether ih the chassis, assembled and 
compelled to fit each other as best they 
can. In the Studebaker factories every 
part of a Studebaker car is made for 
every other part. This is why a Stude- 
baker car will run so smoothly and so 
silently; none of its power is wasted in 
the attempt to adapt one part of the car 
to another part. There is a straight line 
drive between the motor and the rear 
axle and every part is perfectly adjusted 
and perfectly fitted to harmonize with 
every other part. This is what gives the 
Studebaker car the speed and the power 
with minimum consumption of gasoline. 
Every part is of the highest quality; 
there are no wezk parts to spoil all the 
good parts. 

After the chassis is completely built 
an! tested by miles of actual hard driv- 
ing over a test course of country roads, 
it is steam-cleaned, painted and made 
ready for the body. 

The body of the automobile is a very 
important part, and especially so from 
a sales standpoint. The body is the thing 
that you see, it is the only thing, unfor- 
tunately, that a great many people see in 
buying a car. A poorly made body can 
be painted, varnished and upholstered 
to look exactly as good as the best made 

, but a season’s wear will tell the 
tale. You will find joints opening, paint 
checking from the vibration and strain 
of the metal work, leather pulling apart 
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and many other evidences of poor body 
construction work. 

Studebaker bodies are Studebaker 
made from the rough frame work to the 
twenty-fourth coat of paint which goes 
to finish them. First a Studebaker body 
is made of a special grade of sheet steel, 
which will give the least expansion and 
contraction in changes of temperature, 
and which has a surface especially pre- 
pared to take a glass smooth final finish. 
This sheet steel is placed upon a frame- 
work of hardwood, braced, reinforced 
and morticed together under specifica- 
tions which it has taken years to de- 
velop. The steel brace work in the 
Studebaker body is drop forged. In most 
bodies you will find that wrought iron 
and malleable iron are used instead of 
steel. The framework of the body is put 
together by men who have spent years in 
framing Studebaker vehicle bodies. 

The Studebaker Corporation makes 
its own auxiliary seats, it is one of the 
few automobile manufacturers that 
makes this part of its car. The method 
of fastening them to the side of the 
body is distinctly “Studebaker,” and the 
fastening is drop forged steel engaging 
with two body braces, which make it 
impossible for a Studebaker auxiliary 
seat to work loose. 

It will require a herd of 150,000 cattle 
to furnish hides to supply the Stude- 
baker factory with upholstering in the 
season of 1913. These hides must come 
from full size cattle and they.must be 
of select quality. Only the outside lay- 
er of the hide next to the hair is used. 
This means that every available inch of 
the hide is used and it takes three hides 
for each car. 

There is probably no furniture manu- 
facturing concern in the world where 
more skilled workmen are required to 
cover the finest furniture than those 
required to trim automobile bodies in 
the Studebaker factories. If you visited 
the Studebaker factory you would be 
surprised to see the amount of hand 
work that is used in upholstering a 
Studebaker car. Even the cushions are 
made by hand. The leather, of course, 
is stitched by a machine, where machine 
stitching is better for this purpose than 
hand stitching, but the cushion is stuffed 
with hair, tufted and placed upon the 
springs entirely by expert hand work. 
In looking at the next automobile, re- 
member this point: it is practically no 
more expensive to provide 15-inch up- 
holstery than it is to provide 10-inch 
upholstery. It is usually a question of 
the length of coil steel springs. The 
car that seems the springiest when you 
sit in it first may be the first one to 
cave in—like the old lounge at home—- 
when you give it a little hard usage on 
the road. Studebaker upholstery not 
only depends upon coil springs for its 
depth, but also upon good quality of 
hair and plenty of it. 


The springs that are used in the 


cushions are reinforced in every direc- 
tion and we guarantee that Studebaker 





seats will not cave in at any time.*They 
will not bulge at the edges even after 
many seasons of hard wear. Our secret 
of making a cushion this way is simply 
the secret of good hand work, and an 
ample supply of good material and plenty 
of painstaking thought in design. The 
piece of upholstering in the back of a 
Studebaker car is about 15 ft. long—it 
is made with the same painstaking care 
as the cushions. It is subject to the 
same guarantee, It is made of the same 
quality of leather. It is put on the car 
by the same skilled hand work. When 
it is completed it is as good as the high- 





on grade upholstering on parlor furni- 
re. 
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Running around the top edge of the 
body, there is a molding of real walnut 
—not imitation walnut stained to re- 
semble the real thing, but real walnut. 
It is fastened on the body frame work 
with screws set in washers. The holes 
are drilled and the screws put in by 
hand and with the most careful work- 
manship. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
operations in body finish is the painting 
operation. The body of the Studebaker 
car is painted, rubbed and varnished 
twenty-four times before it is finished. 
There are six coats of filler put on 
the body and rubbed before the first coat 
of color goes on. This rubbing process 
is done by hand-—every inch of it. It 
is rubbed with a piece of pumice stone 
of special quality which is as smooth as 
a razor hone. These various rubbing 
processes work the filler into the metal 
until the surface becomes as smooth as 
glass. Then coat after coat of color 
paint is used and each coat rubbed with 
the same care and until it shows the 
same glass-like finish. It is particularly 
interesting to see the skilled workers 
place the varnish over the color work. 
The richness of the color stands out 
under the very first coat of varnish like 
magic. The succeeding coats of varnish 


give depth and added richness to the 
color and also durability to the finish. 
These are the marks of its quality and 
an indication of the skill with which it is 
applied. It has the quality which will 
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make it stand for years without checking 
or without tarnishing, provided proper 
care is exercised in washing the car. 

It takes several weeks to build a body 
for a Studebaker car, but when the body 
is finished it represents one of the high- 
est specimens of upholstering, painting 
and varnishing known to the art of body 
building. 

The designing of an automobile body 
is a very important part of automobile 
manufacture. Skilled engineers and de- 
signers work for months to plan the 
new model ‘body on paper before the 
first step in pattern work begins. There 
are dozens of measurements to be taken 
into account, and every inch of room 
must be planned to give the greatest 
amount of convenience and comfort to 
the users of the car, and at ‘the same 
time the lines and shape of the body 
must be beautiful, symmetrical and grace- 
ful in every particular. The next time 
you look at a Studebaker car, compare 
its wide doors, the ease with which you 
may enter or leave the tonneau or the 
driver’s seat, the perfect fit of the seat 
cushions and back, the ample room for 
you to lounge and stretch out—compare 
these features. with those provided by 
manufacturers who ask twice as much 
for their cars as we do. 


Perfection is made up of small de- 
tails. Notice, in the Studebaker car, 
thatthe carpet is fastened to the floor 
with a ball and socket fastener. It will 
not scuff up under your feet. Notice 
the care with which the small fittings 
are put on. The exactness and perfec- 
tion in Studebaker. workmanship is 
especially evident when you compare it 
with that used by the manufacturers of 
other cars. . The nickel work on a Stude- 
baker car will not wear off and show 
the brass beneath. Notice how well the 
doors on the Studebaker cars fit. Notice 
the mortice work of the locks and 
fasteners. These are the little things 
which you can see and which indicate 
the careful workmanship in building 
Studebaker cars. 


The Studebaker Co: 
its own complete. 
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How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. 












facture the top in perfect.-harmony with 
the body. We buy 600,000 yards of cloth 
to keep the owners of Studebaker cars 
dry in wet weather and shaded from the 
sun in tropical climates. This is another 





The Sewing Room of the Studebaker 
tops of Studebaker cars are cut and 
the finest garments. 
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place where buying in enormous quan- 
tities gives us splendid market oppor- 
tunities. Not only can we select the 
highest grade material but we can buy, 
it at a price which other manufacturers 
pay for inferior material. 

Here is an important thing for you 
to consider in buying an automobile. If 
you select a car manufactured by a man- 
ufacturer who produces cars in large 
quantities you can be sure that every, 
part of it is built by skilled workmen. 
It is only under the conditions of quan- 
tity manufacture that true specialization 
can be obtained. There is enough work 
in our factory to keep certain men con- 
tinually busy doing certain things. This 
is particularly true in our top depart- 
ment. For instance, one set of men do 
nothing else but place the top sheets of 
mohair on the frame work of the top, 
The precision with which they do their 
work is a precision learned from years 
of specialized effort in the same direc 
tion. We might take every part of our 
top, and in fact every part of our car, 
and go through it the same way. 
The Studebaker car is one of the finest 
examples in the world of the quality 
produced by highly specialized skilled 
labor. The cutting of the cloth, used in 
the tops, is done by experts as skilled 
in their work as those who cut. the most 
expensive clothing—they have the same 
kind of patterns to go by and the same 
high standard of accuracy is required. 
All work is subjected to the most rigid 
inspection. This is true in every part of 
body manufacture. Every operation hag 
its inspection. 

It is difficult to put on paper the tre- 
mendous power and capacity of such an 
organization as Studebaker, which seems 
so simple and which yet embodies the 
enthusiasm and energy of so many thou- 
sands of skilled men. Yet this power is 
real, it is vital; and we hope you are 
coming to feel it. Our next and last 
story will appear in the March 29th issue. 
Look. for it. In the Studebaker Proof 
Book we tell more than we have been 
able to tell here about an automobile and 
explain things everyone ought to know 
on this important subject, Tear off the 
coupon below and send it to us. We will 
send you Proof Book immediately. 


THREE GREAT CARS 
Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 
5 passenger — Gas starter 
Studebaker “35” Touring Car, $1290 
6 passenger — Electric lights, electric selfe 
starter 


Studebaker “Six” Touring Car, $1550 
6 passenger — Electric lights, electric self- 
starter 


All prices ; completely equipped f.0.b. Detroit 











FARM AND BARN 


RIGHT NOW! Today-is 
the 7ime of Your Life to 


Make Big Dairy Profits 





While Feed Prices Are Low 








Go after them hard—do it now—the golden opportunity is here—today. Feed 
for bigger milk yield—crowd your dairy to its utmost limit—get more milk—get 
every possible drop your cows can be made to produce while feed prices are so 
low. Never before, possibly never again, will conditions be so favorable. 
With the right feed combination and quick action you can fairly coin money. 
But you must act quick—test out this plan—then go to itstrong. You will be sur- 


rised how your profits will grow—how your cows will improve—how they will 
ep in ‘‘pink of condition’’. 


Here’s the plan: Mix three parts of 
with one part of ‘any good high protein concentrate you are now feeding, such as Giuten, 
then note the results. You'll wonder at the increased flow—at the improved condition of 
your cows—at the way they stand up—at the difference in your profits. Here is the proof; 
ntlemen:—I was feeding 1 bushel Gluten, 1 bushel Bran and 1 bushel of Cornmeal, mixed 

fer! rts buik), when I was advised to feed 1 bushel Gluten and 2 bushels of Schumacher S' 

I used up my sa of r and went after more but the dealer was out. I bought bran 

and weal and ead to my former ration. In 2 days my cows dropped down 50 lbs, in miik. E 

C. B. AMES, Delavan, N. Y. 
ae 

A Money-Maker for Dairymen 
see the reasons why, Your cows will lick it up eagerly—always be rea for more—telish 
it KEENLY and the results will show, first in the INCREASED flow, then in IMPROVED 
in a dairy:ration—cows won't tire of it and, with the addition of one part high protein con- 
centrate, it simply has ne equal asa milk maker, A trial will soon convince you, Compos 

dried. Ask your dealer about it; if he can't supply you write us at once—""make hay 
while the sun shines’’— do it today. an 


Cottonseed Meal, Distillers’ Grains, Oil Meal, Malt Sprouts, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed—and 

THE gaz OATS COMPANY, 

re 
was milking 15 cows: in 3 days my cows gained 62 ibs. of milk. They contioned to do fine. 
ys 5 

bought more Schumacher as soon as I could, and am getting very fine results again. 
No feed combination ever offered will pile up profits faster than the above. You'll quickly 
condition. ~ It's eppetizing—affords that much needed variety of grain products so essential 
ee finely gtound corn, oats, wheat and barley products, scientifically balanced and blended, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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A Helping Hand 
When a Cow is Sick. 


You can never tell when a cow is going to develop a 
serious illness—when prompt reliefis necessary. Thousands 
of farmers and dairymen keep Kow-Kure, the great cow 
medicine, on hand for just such emergencies. Kow-Kure is 
the one reliable cow remedy, made for and adapted to the 
treatment of ills peculiar to cows. It has made good with cow 
owners everywhere by proving through test that it is an unfail- 
ing cure and preventive of Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches 

or Red Water, for Barrenness, for retained Afterbirth, 
for Miik Fever. 


Kow-Kure is not a stock food; it is a cow remedy 
and is just as valuable in Jrevenéing disease as in 
curing it. If you have a cow that is not producing as she 
should, go to your dealer and buy a 50c package of Kow- 
Kure. Feed according to directions—and you will be 
another enthusiastic booster for Kow- Kure. 





If your druggist or feed dealer does not have 
Kow-Kure in stock, we will supply you, and 
send you our useful free publication 


“The Cow Book” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville, Vermont 








on Wut Weather 


You will find many uses fora 


° ° 
Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 
; The Coat that keeps out ALL the rain 

Roomy, comfortable, well made, and of such high quality 
that it gives longer service than ordinary slickers. 

$3.00 Everywhere—Pommel Slickers $3.50 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SOWER'S 


If not at your. dealer's, s epeid on 
2 2 
FISH BRASO 


ent pr 
poesia, gf price. Write today for illus- 8 


‘older, 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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Would Build Silo First Thing 


W. D. HALL, GRANT COUNTY, S D 


I do not believe in the dual purpose 
cow. I handle only pure-bred Guern- 
seys on my farm. Three things are 
necessary to success in the dairy busi- 
ness. The first one is good cows, then 
good feed and proper care. Further, 
the three must go together. One will 
not make for success without the 
other. I feed my dairy cows a ration 
of bran, corn, oats and cottonseed 
meal, about one pound to every three 
pounds of milk. I am using a silo for 
the first time this year, and if I were 
to start out on a new farm today 
the thing I would do is, build 
a silo. I wonder now how I ever got 
along withdut one. 

I practice testing in order to weed 
out poor cows, and weigh every milk- 
ing. I like to have my heifers fresh- 
en from"24 to 30 months old. At this 
age she will make a better milker. I 
raise my heifer calves, and also all the 
pure-bred males, but the grade males 
{ kill and feed to chickens, because I 
believe there is more money in selling 
butter fat than veal. As to the agea 
cow her usefulness, I let the 
tester decide for me. I have a regis- 
tered Guernsey cow now that is 19 
old, and still paying for her 
and adding something to my 


profits. 


first 


passes 


years 





Handy Devices from Bed Springs 


Among the many homemade handy 
devices that can be made out of fair- 
ly stiff wire, such as bed springs, the 
repair links, @, and the hitching 
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Repair Links and Hitching Snaps 
snaps, 6, illustrated herewith, are very 
useful. -All that is needed to make 
them is a pair of stout pliers. For 
the snaps one or two links may be 
made, depending upon the service re- 
quired; for the snaps the wire may 
be looped in various ways. The snaps 
something like key-rings do by 
pulling the jaws apart. They may 
then be attached to whatever is to be 
held—dogs, calves, or even larger ani- 
mals if the wire is stout. For hang- 
in; things up they are also very 
handy. 


open 





Great Agricultural Benefactor 

Carl Gustaf Patrik Da Laval, known 
throughout the world as the invento: 
of the cream separator, has died in 
Stockholm, Sweden, his native city, at 
the age of 67 years. He was best 
known to fame for his invention of 
centrifugal cream separators. His ac- 
tivities, however, were by no means 
confined to the development of the 
cream separator. He was one of the 
most prolific and versatile of the 
world’s great inventors. In addition 
to his inve~tion of the first continuous 
cream separator he achieved notable 
success in various other fields of 
scientific endeavor and practical use 
fulness, Shortly after his invention for 
separating cream from milk by means 
of a centrifugal machine in 1878 he 
invented the steam turbine which 


American Agriculturist 








bears his name, Among other of his 
notable inventions were the milk test- 
er, a cen‘rifugal churn, an emulser, a 
mechanical cow milker, a new form 
of lamp, a fractionless vessel, an ex- 
plosion-proof steam boiler and a 
process for extracting metals from ore 
by electrically developed magnetism, 
In fact, he was tireless in his activity 
in working out unsolved mechanical 
problems of every kind, and until the 
very last he continued actively at 
work in his experimentation of old 
and new projects, his brain as fertile 
and his energy as unremitting as ever. 
Many honors were bestowed upon 
Dr De Laval. From the king of 
Sweden he received the Cross of Com- 
mander of the order of Wasa, and 
that of Knight of the order of the 
North Star. He was made a member 
of the academy of sciences in 18St, 
and received the academy’s gold 
medal in 1892. In 1896 he was made 
an honorary member of the agricul- 
tural academy in Sweden, and in 1904 
the engineers’ society of Germany 
unanimously awarded him a medcl 
for his pioneer development of the 
steam turbine. Few men have con- 
ferred more lasting benefits upon 
mankind than this Swedish inventor. 
The cream separator and the milk 
tester, both conceived my him, though 
further developed by others, have 
alone saved billions of dollars to the 
world’s dairy interests and largely 
made possible the @ide use of dairy 
products as we know them today. 


City Men Succeed as Farmers 


B. F. SALISBURY, CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 0 





The desire of people residing in the 
city to start farming has caused much 
discussion as to whether or not peo- 
ple from the city without experience 
along this line can succeed. Our own 
community, situated within a short 
distance of a large city and easily 
accessible, has attracted many such 
people. In one respect they are all 
alike when they first attempt farming. 
I refer to their hopeful enthusiasm 
and the wonderful returns which they 
expect to receive. 

In many cases the purchasers were 
men earning large salaries in Cleve- 
land who traveled on the street rail- 
way to and from their work, and who 
left the care of their farms largely in 
the hands of hired help. Ia nearly 
all such cases this has proved unsai- 
isfactory, the owner being unable to 
give the time and attention to farm- 
ing operations necessary to make it a 
success. 

On the other hand, where the farm 
has received personal attention by the 
owner the results have usually been 
very satisfactory. One man who holds 
a position in one of the banks of 
Cleveland purchased seven acres of 
very desirable land seven years ago. 
He erected a beautiful residence, ar- 
ranged an attractive lawn, and set 
the hest to fruit. Banking hours be- 
ing short, he has been able to oversee 
all the work himself. The trees are 
just coming into bearing. With his 
remunerative city position and the 
pleasant divergence afforded by the 
care of his orchard he is a very hap- 
py and useful man. His children, at- 
tending the country school at the 
present time, have the advantages 
which country life affords and will 
be given a liberal education if they 
care to continue their studies in the 
city. 

In another instance a man, former- 
ly president of a dairy company, 
started a dairy farm With pure-bred 
and grade Holsteins, using a few 
grade Jerseys to improve the quality 
of his product. He had been raised 


. 
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KRESO DIP NOI 


~ STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
@ necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 





RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
BOOKLET FREE 
J. W. BARWELL WAUKEGAN ILL, 


CALV 





4 Years Success 


That Has The 


O. K. or 
1000 Users 


While our machines are in opera- 

tion today without change that 
were installed 4 years ago, still we 
have from time to time made im- 
provements as a result of practical 
suggestions on the part of users. 


“HINMAN MILKER 


One-Piece Tapered Teat Cup pro- 
duces pressure on teats exactly 
like hand milking. Keeps teats in 
normal condition. Easy to clean. 
The Vacuum Valve Chamber, being 
in pail cover, enables the operator 
to move the machine easily and 
change pails rapidly. Also makes 
pail light. Keeps each cow’s milk 
separate. Each machine milksone 
cowatatime. Any machine or any 
pail can be changed without stop- 
ping the others.. These features 
are found only in the HINMAN. 


OUR VACUUM VALVE CHAMBER 


produces intermittent pressure on 
teats, so that the HI AN is ex- 
actly like hand milking, with the 
advantage of being more thorough . 
and uniform. 

a 


Send This Coupon Today 
We want to give you specialin- _““ A-6 
formation Bihan obligationon |” - 
your part. We willappreciate | INMAN 
your writing us about the re Sonnac 
‘ number of cows you 7 Oneida, N.Y. 
milk and how long Please send me, free, 
it takes you to Pot our HINMAN Informer 
milk them. -. and printed matter. 

Name 
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Address .. 
BR, Fe Dyin 505050 0500e MUMEBccsescscccoe toe 
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SOOO PCOS OR ERODES EERE EEEEEESS 











LIVE STOCK 


on the farm, but had spent most of 
his life in the city. His early knowl- 
edge of farming, combined with his 
later business training, enabled him 
to carry on farming very successfully. 
His pure-bred heifer calves are re- 
tained on the farm, so that the pres- 
ent returns are undoubtedly less than 
they will be when his surplus pure-bred 
calves are sold. A real estate dealer 
started breeding Berkshire hogs about 
a year ago. This has proved a pleas- 
ant, if not profitable, divergence, 
since his farm is too small to pro- 
duce enough feed and he is com- 
pelled to buy considerable grain. A 
Cleveland attorney and an Elyria ma- 
chinist are operating poultry farms, 
Fortunately, in each case they started 
in with a small outlay and are grad- 
ually enlarging their operations as 
demand for their stock incrcases. 
They seem to have avoided that all 
too common situation where people 
who contemplate entering the poul- 
try business let their enthusiasm get 
the best of their good judgment and 
spend large sums which the feturns 
are unlikely to justify. The man who 
was formerly an Elyria machinist 
earried on extensive advertising an@ 
is marketing his eggs and breeding 
stock at fancy prices. 
A Successful Example 

In still another case a broker con- 
nected with a Clevelafid firm pur- 
chased a 70-acre farm, erected a silo, 
and constructed an up-to-date dairy 
barn. He bought 18 grade Jerseys and 
started to.retailing his milk in Lake- 
wood, a suburb of Cleveland. At first 
he delivered to only a few patrons 
with whom he had been formerly ac- 
quainted. But the extreme care with 
which he has handled his milk and 
the fact that it was from a Jersey 
herd helped to increase his sales. He 
has been in business about two years, 
and at the present time is delivering 
about 225 quarts daily. Most of the 
trade has come to him unsolicited and 
he is securing 9 cents a quart. He is 
using a small auto truck in deliver- 
ing the milk about 11 miles. 

His profits would be very good were 
it not for the fact that the farm 
which he purehased was in a run- 
down condition and has necessitated 
the buying of considerable hay for his 
stock. He expects to be able to over- 
come this difficulty when he has im- 
proved the farm, as he is doing 
through his system of management. 
The differeice between 18 cents a 
gallon, which is the price most dairy- 
men are receiving for their milk, and 
9 cents a quart received in his case, 
leaves a good margin of profit after 
paying for bottling and delivery. 

In the cases mentioned it is seen 
that men from the city have been 
able to conduct farms successfully. 
In no case, however, did these men 
secure the unreasonably large returns 
which I think most of them expected. 





Alfalfa Great as Pork Maker—At 
the Kansas experiment station 800 
pounds of pork were made from one 
ton of alfalfa hay, and 770 pounds 
from an acre of alfalfa pasture. At 
the Nebraska station hog rations 
consisting of one-fourth alfalfa hay 
showed the alfalfa hay worth its 
weight in corn meal and superior to 
the same weight of bran. The Iowa 
station made pig pork at $3.84 per 
100 pounds and realized 71.1 cents 
per bushel for corn; with alfalfa and 
corn, pork cost. $2.88 per 100 pounds, 
and corn returned 86.6 cents per 
bushel—a difference of 33 1-3% in 
favor of alfalfa, 


A General Purpose Horse 


In the dairy sections of New York 
it is customary to sell cows that have 
survived their usefulness to men who 
ship them as “bologna” beef to the 
poorer classes of trade in the large 
cities. In proof of the statement 
that some cattlemen will buy any- 
thing, the following varn is going the 
rounds. “A farmer approached one 
of the buyers with an old plug of a 
horse,” and said: 

“What ’ll you give me for him?” 

“Want to sell ’im, hey? What's he 
good for now? He can’t plow an’ he 
ean’t cultivate. He can’t do much 
more than get around. Besides, I’ve 
no use for another horse.” 

“Use him for bologna beef,” 
gested the owner. 

“No use, He ain’t fleshy enough for 
that.”’ 

““Make him into essence of beef.” 

“He ain’t got blood enough.” 

“Sell him as canned chicken.” 

“Won't work. His flesh ain’t white 
enough.” 

“Cut him up for boiled mutton.” 

The dealer thoughifully scratched 
his head awhile and then said: “Well, 
Tl try him,” 
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Nothing on the market can SIGN ML 
\\ touch it at the price. Not a 
small ‘‘table’’ machine, but a Full Size _ 
\ cream separator with sturdy frame, com- _ 
Ny "renty to use. A separator thet skims 1M quarts @ 
minute. Made of finest quality materials. by skilled 
Am workmen. Sold at a price made possible b 


the latest, labor-saving, automatic machinery. 
biggest separator value ever Offered. 


Guaranteed a Lifetime 


As further proof of the unusual merit of this high-grade machine, we agree to furnish new parts 
at any time, should it prove defective in material or workmanship in any respect. Think of 

You take no risk whatever. Only $19.65 for 200 ib capacity. Four other sizes te 
600 Ib. capacity shown here, all sold for much less than others ask—All Guaranteed a Life- 
thme, backed by a million dollars cash capital. 
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The Maynard Cream Separator has the simplest and greatest skim. 
ming device ever invented. Just one piece—made of aluminum. Milk slime 
and butter fat won't stick to it—light, rust-proof and easiest toclean. Has 
no discs—no “‘hard-to-get-at-places”. It gets ALL the cream and does not 
chop or cut it as discs do. Bowl is self-draining—milk tank is low down. Ball 
bearings bathed in oil; turns easily—runs_smoothly. 
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60 Days’ FREE Trial 
ieee SNARES . 
‘ast write a postal forour Big Special Separator Catalog TODAY, 
fe tee zourealt the ccncatching evoweneee, porWaits ire Faces 
mon can save. r won 'u riple fo: 
SKIMMING DEVICE nothing like it). Bee how we gladly 
Rot ony size Maynard Cream tor in your home on 
wo MONTHS: FREE TRIAL—iet you test it and if 
you are not satisfied in every way, simply return the separa- 
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giving splendid sat- : 

Thousands In Use fiitction justities 

our investigating our wonderful offer to 

urnish a new, w le, easy run- 

ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sep- 

arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart o a minute, warm orcold. Makes 

thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 


large capacity machines. The bowl is a marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have ax o/d separator of any 
make you wish to exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent /ree 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filied from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 
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Are in a Class By Themselves 


They cost but a little more than the cheapest, while they 


save twice as much and last five 
times as long as other separators. 

They save their cost every six 
months over gravity setting sys- 
tems and every year over other 
separators, while they may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal 
terms that they will actually pay 
for themselves. 

Every assertion thus briefly 
made is subject to demonstrative 
proof to your own satisfaction by 


request. Write to nearest office. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 


the 
agent, or by your writing to the 
Company direct. 


simple common sense, should any- 
one 
Separator go without one, buy other than a DE LAVAL, 
or continue the use of an inferior separator? 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which imrortant dairy questions are 
ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have. 


free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


nearest DE LAVAL local 
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ater in the bathroom is a big convenience—it saves_carrying 
in the kitchen it saves women miles of steps and lots of 

barn it saves time and labor in watering horses; in the barn- 

Pe %- yard it means healthier stock, waters cattle t ids 

Pamping Outfit for hand or power costs little to install and almost nothing to run, 


Write for Free Book 


Our big illustrated book, “Water Supply for the Country Home,” tells how you 
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fom. a =a Interesting | ii jormation. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 


Send a postal for it today. 
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Save 2 
Goong wore etl ents heahinn, Wetes toon tar 
Birsae teal tnd he al er cas ah shock 
troductory offer on 1913 Empire Wagons, 
» Quincy, Ui, 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, Dox 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings 
Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, fuil of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
Lscuses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
gtanaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs aud roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ......ssece.+. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bildg., 315 4th Ave., New York, 








priced luxary that can be had in every 
farm home. In , 
stable—in fact, everywhere you want it, when you want it, 
you can have fresh, clean, running water. f ; 
and their families are en. oying the luxury and ~~) acces of running 











Ranning water is a low- 
the kitcnen, bathroom, barn, cow- 
Thousands of farmers 


andred different types 0! 


IABLE PUMPS 


, washes wagons, etc. 


It solves ev water prob- 


No matter how old the blemish, ‘ 
ow lame the horse, or how many doo 

ave tried and failed, use 

Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn't make the 
go sound. Most cases cured by 2 single 15- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired, Cures Dope, Feevia. Finstene ond 

idebone, new and old cases Ail 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
blemishes, and we 
-4 Rend te before s ou treat any kin § 
ameness in horses. pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound Wag 
FLEMING B .» Chemis 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


QUINN’S OINTMENT 
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is the standard cure for 
Wind-puffs, Cuts, Bruises. 
i been 


For 30 years it has 
The P Horse Cure 


RO 
‘our money back if it doesn’t give yon | re- 
t your d ist’s—or direct, re 00, 
today for Booklet—full information 
and testimony of many users. 
W. B. EDDY & CO., Dept. E ALBANY, WM. ¥. 


Raw Ground Lime 
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For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. €. Conley Lime Co., Dept. 1, Utica, N.Y. 








Feed for Unweaned Pigs 


WEAVER, MISSOURI EXPERIMENT STA 


The fastest and cheapest gains are 
made on a pig before weaning time, 
so ordinarily it will pay to keep 
young pigs coming. The sow should, 
of course, get some good milk, pro- 
ducing feed. Bran, shipstuff, some 
corn, alfalfa meal, linseed oilmeal, 
Skim milk are all good feeds. As far 
as cheapness of feeds go, corn and 
linseed oilmeal or corn and tankage 
are two rations as good as any. The 
foilowing ration has given good re- 
sults here: Shorts, corn meal, 
40%; bran, 25% and tankage, 10%. 

As soon as pigs will eat, which is 
usually at about four or five weeks 
of age, they should be fed apart 
from their dam. <A creep of some 
kind should be made for them. 
Skimmilk fed in a shallow pan is 
very good. As soon as they begin to 
eat well, a slop made of milk, some 
shorts, linseed oilmeal and a little 
bran will make a ration which with 
proper exercise will not cause thumps 
or scours. A _ standard ration for 
young pigs ig the following: Corn, 
four parts; shorts, four parts; bran, 
one part; tankage, one part or lin- 
seed oilmeal two parts. As the pigs 
become older the corn in the above 
ration may be increased until it is 
doubled. 

Another recommended ration is the 
following: Corn, five parts; shorts, 
one part; linseed oilmeal, one part. 
This ration is not as good as the ra- 
tion given above, but is cheaper be- 
cause of the larger proportion of 
corn. It should give good results 
with good sized pigs. The disadvan- 
tages of feeding pigs separately are 
that it is some added expense to 
build a creep, a little hard to teach 
pigs to eat separately from dam and 
that unless care, some feed will be 
left to sour and thus cause indiges- 
tion or scours. 

If proper attention is given to the 
above considerations one should reach 
weaning time with a large number 
of pigs in the very best possible con- 
dition. Ip other words, one should 
rave a product costing relatively a 
amount and worth a relatively 
price. The cost of production 
from this time on will have to do 
with the care and management in 
the fattening pen, rather than any- 
thing which concerns the handling 
of the breeding herd. 


Tested Corn Seed Insures Stand 


MARK HAVENHILL, KENDAL COUNTY, ILL 
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There are still a few 
lows who depend on 
seed corn from the crib. About 50% 
of the farmers have some sort of a 
Seed tester or borrow one from their 
neighbors, and some time before 
planting will either test every ear or 
will sample test the seed. By sam- 
ple test they go through all the seed 
corn and pick out a representative 
209 or 3C0 ears and test them. If 
the germination is good, say 90% or 
better, no further testing is done. 
Last year’ a sample test on my corn 
gave better than 99% germination 
and I tested no further, and my stand 
has never been better than this year, 
while two years ago I found it neces- 
sary to test every ear. Many of my 
neighbors had the same results, while 
the careless ones planted over, as 
usual, 

So far as any system of rotation is 
concerned, there is hardly any. These 
farms were all taken up from 70 to 
100 years ago and are very irregular 
in shape and many fie!ds are not 
readily accessible for pasture, so the 
rotation is varied. Oats generally fol- 
low corn, then corn again followed 
by oats on the one-year rented farms; 
on those places worked by the owner 
or by .a long lease tenant they raise 
corn, then oats, then corn, then oats 
with seeding, which will be either 
pastured or cut for hay, depending 
on whether the farmer keeps much 
or little stock. Should the seeding 
fail, then it is either oats or corn 
again. Very few catch crops are 
raised. 

Preparing the Seed Bed 

In preparation of the seed bed all 
manner of combinations are followed. 
Fall plowing has the preference and 
the usual depth is from 4 to 5 inches, 
A few plow 6 inches and once in a 
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while 7. All will tell you that they 
plow 6 and 7 inches deep, but you 
measure the furrow with a ruler in- 
stead of their eye and about 4% to 
5 inches is the average. Some thor- 
oughly disk and then harrow bef«re 
planting and harrow after planting. 
Others just harrow the fall plowing 
and then plant. After planting they 
harrow the ground four or five times 
until it looks all right, but this al- 
Ways seemed to be wrong end first. 
I prefer to thoroughly fit the ground 
first, and the majority follow the 
same rule. 

In the last few years the soil has 
begun to show the effect of from 40 
to 60 years’ mining, and some farm- 
ers are now using a planter plate that 
plants two kernels and then three, 
and by its use have increased the 
yield a little. The soil seems to have 
about sufficient available plant ford 
to produce two stalks and two fair- 
sized ears, but when it comes to three 
stalks, by the time the stalks are 
grown the supply of food is so de- 
pleted that only two or three small 
nubbins are put out and poorly ma- 
tured, which gives less shelled corn 
than two medium sized ears. The corn 
is usually cultivated both ways, and 
generally with a two-row corn plow, 
from three to five times in all. 

Insect pests seem to be on the in- 
crease. Bill bugs, corn root lice and 
white grubs are the most common 
offenders during the growing season. 
and a worm that works in the end of 
the ears after the crop has matured. 
The insects seem to thrive better 
where corn follows corn and where 
the ground is not seeded very often. 

Corn Is Hand Picked 

For harvesting there is corn 
picker in the neighborhood. It worked 
very well this year, but was an entire 
failure last season, as it would not 
pick up down corn. The majority of 
the corn is picked by hand and costs 
from 3 to 5 cents per bushel of &0 
pounds where there are scales; and 
where it is husked by measure an 
inch is called a bushel. The custom 
coming into vogue now seems to be 
to husk.by the row, so many cents a 
row for the corn as it runs, All meth- 
ods, however, usually average up 
pretty well with the SU-pound bushel. 
Nearly every farmer has a corn ele- 
vator. If he has none he has to psy 
% cent more per bushel in order 
to get it shoveled into the crib. 

Very little corn is cut for shocked 
fodder, and practically no shocked 
fodder is ever husked out, as is done 
in the northern part of the state and 
in Michigan. Some fodder is husk«d 
with shredders, but not much. There 
are several silos in this neighborhood 
and canned corn for the live stock is 
no longer a novelty. Very little of 
the corn raised here will be fed here 
this winter. The hogs have been 
cleaned out by cholera for two years 
in succession, and it does not pay to 
feed cattle without hogs; and cattle 
are hard to buy and harder to raise, 
so shelled corn will go to market. 
Large shellers grind out from 200 to 
400 bushels per hour, and it is a 
short, easy job to shell and markt 
a crop. A few farmers are getting 
small shellers which they are run- 
ning with gasoline engines, and shel! 
whenever they want to. They all say 
the small sheller is a paying invest- 
ment. The customary sheller charg 
is from 80 cents to $1 per 100 bushels. 
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The Nonsaccharine Sorghums may 
be fed as fodder or hay, as silage, or 
as soiling crops. They may be pas- 
tured and the grain may be fed to 
all kinds of stock. When fed in anv 
of these ways they compare very fe- 
vorably with corn in food value. A 
bushel of the grain is worth abort 
four-fifths as much as a bushel co? 
corn from the standpoint of nutrition. 

Follow a System by which no hen; 
are kept after they are 18 months of 
age, except a few of the choicest 
specimens and for breeding pur- 
poses, 


There seems to be a lot of kicking 
about the price of milk and butter, 
and the lack of profits in dairy farm- 
ing. I wish to say that with me dairy- 
ing is the most profitable industry ix 
which IT can engage. Incidentally, fT 
may say that I get many practic»l 
pointers from the dairy page of this 
magazine.—[M. P. Casey, Addison 
County, Vt. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
‘For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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Pabst’ Brewing Co., owners of these 
world-beating Percherons, say: “We 


attribute their perfect health, strength and 
condition to WILBUR’S STOCK TONIC” 
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Why I Can Safely Offer 


a Full-Size $1.00 Box, 
Prepaid, FREE to Try 
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I want every farmer and 
stock owner to feed Wilbur’s Stock Tonic 
at my risk. Let me send you a full-sized $1.00 box—prepaid-—for the coupon. 


Isn’t the fact that this magnificent, world’s champion, six- 
horse team was raised on Wilbur’s Stock Tonic the best evidence in the 
world that “Wilbur’s”’ is an absolutely safe and sure conditioner and 
health-builder for live stock? With such convincing proof before you, 
will you hesitate a moment to feed Wilbur’s Old, Time-Tried Reliable 
Stock Tonic to YOUR animals? I offer you a fair 30- day feeding test at my risk. 
You have everything to gain—nothing to lose—by accepting my $1.00 box — 
PREPAID. The Coupon brings it. Mail TODAY. 

WILBUR’S Stock Tonic | Stop Your Hog Losses 

Saves Grain and Feed— Now. Don’t wait until it is too late—the 

Fattens Stock for Market 





Because I know absolutely just what 
my Tonic will do, I do not hesitate to make 
this remarkable offer to send a full-size 
$1.00 box—prepaid—to any Farmer or 
Live Stock owner anywhere. I know what 
it has done, not only for the World’s 
Champion Six-Horse Team, but also its 
wonderful twenty-year record of unbroken 
success for over 500,000 other owners of 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
Could I afford to take all the risk of send- 
ing out broadcast a full-size $1.00 box of 
Wilbur’s Stock Tonic if it did not do ex- 
actly what thousands upon thousands of 
Farmers and Stock Raisers claim for it? 
Why, no! Such an offer would surely 
wreck my business, if my Tonic failed to 
prove its wonde rful ability to keep your 
animals in perfect condition. 


It is Not What Your Ani- 
mals Eat—but What They 
Assimilate—that Counts! 


In fattening your stock for market, and 
keeping them in perfect condition at all 
times, remember well that itis not the 
quantity of food they consume, but the 
real food value they get from what they 
eat that counts. Right here lies the secret 
of my success. If you feed my Tonic 
daily, as directed, your animals will not 

only eat with a relish, but they will digest 
on assimilate perfectly, making a smailer 
quantity of food go farthest in strength 
and health building properties and do the 
most good. 





in 30 Days Less Time 


Wilbur’s Stock Tonic will not only re- 
store sick and ailing animals to perfect 
health —it does something much more 

t—it keeps your stock in perfect 
health, prevents disease and, by daily 
feeding, cuts down your grain and eed ex- 
pense and fattens cattle, hogs and sheep for 
market about 30 days quicker than any other 
method. This is a tremendous saving of real 
money that I enable you to keep right in your 
own pocket. With cows it increases the flow of 
milk; with poultry it produces more than twice 
the number of eggs; kills worms and parasites in 

your hogs, fattens them up, quickly and en 
you to get “top of market” prices. If fed regu- 

(teaspoonful three times a day to each 
lariy my tonic is guaranteed to make ten times 

its cost in actual added prvfits. 


Nature’s Qwn Tonic— 
Costs Less Than One 
: Cent Per Day 


Wilbur's Stock and Poultry Tonic is Nature’s 
own choicest remedy and perfect conditioner. 
It is composed of purest roots, herbs and barks 
carefully ground and compounded front a scien- 
tific woh. og the result of many years of patient 
research. First, wild green pasture was ana- 
lyzed, then dry hay and grain feed was studied 
and its effect on live stock carefully noted. Then 
the problem was to make the artificial feeding 
equal in every way to Nature’s most perfect 
food. The result was Wilbur’s Stock Tonic, the 
last necessary touch to a a perfect! “bal: 
anced” ration. Do not confuse “WILB 
the scientific Tonic, with a twenty ae record 

success, with any other” L = = 000” on th 
market. It is not only 
less one om per day per 


per 
animal, and is absoluteiy guaranteed to pay you 
big dividends on your investment, 
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I want every reader of this 
paper who owns live stock and 
poultry to get my Free Live 
Stock Insurance Proposition. - 

I have worked out a plan 
that gives you real insurance on 
your animals. Somethi that 
you have been waiting 
protection against losses that 
you can get only from me, as no 
one else has ever succeeded in 
solving the problem of live stock 
insurance just as I have done, 

Mail the FREE Coupon: <8 
write me a letter or postal t 
for Free Trial Offer. 


E. B. MARSHALL, Pres. 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. 


Mail This Coupon 
Now for FREE B Box 











Don’t Delay—Get the FREE $1.00 Box Today! 


If you own live stock or ay: sign and mail this Free Coupon today and get the regular $1.00 
absolutely free and prepaid for an actual feat = — &~ will 2 for 
your animals. Feed it 30days, as risk. Then if you 
— satisfied oe quetien of doubt that it 


ted ock, send me 
i 00. My offer is strictly “on honor.” I 

leave it to ee own judgment, honesty and 

——_ if you are not convinced that Wil- 

bur’s Tonic is a tremendous paying invest- 
ment, don't send me a ny—the big $1.00 
package costs you nothing.. You have noth- 


ing to risk—nothing to verything to 
gain by accepting this . 


E. B. MARSHALL, Pres., Wilbur Stock Food Co., 
Dept. F8, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send me, charges prepaid, the regular full-size $1.00 
package of Wilbur’s Stock and Po try Tonic, 1 agree 
to feed it 30 days. If results are entirely satisfactory | 
will send you $1.00. If not, L am to pay you nothing, 


aN and I am to be the sole judge. 
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meaty two years and — 4. zi ives good results. ee last Sorin s for $20 and fed it your es tonic, Fall 
M. Be ausay, Have used several other of stock food, but none to compare with WILBUR’ git” dee. Hh. Bartemas. ‘Nashua. N. 
horses, hogs and hens, aa find it better than rec Can't afford to be without it.” Frank Zeigter. 
horses are sleek, and I have had no use for a veterinary since I commenced to 
Improvement in my stock was noticeable at once. M. 
being free from worms.”’ Malachi isaac, Oakwoods, Tex: *‘ = 25 cents, but 
used Wilbur's Tonic I was offered $175, and refused to take it.” H. Geiger, Petersburg. . “My 
change, and now after feeding it for three months they ate eases twice as 17 and fat on the same amount of 


The Wilbur Stock Food Co. 
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Manchester, Toon: “I bute beens unte OF 


T give, have sellin and a iack chat T feed WILUh 7 
_M. (RF. D. No. 1): “Tl have used Wilbur's Stock Tone 
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CARE OF FARM ANIMALS 


This New and 
Thrilling, 
Illustrated 
132-Page Book 


COMPLIMENTS OF OWNER 


SAVAGE: MINNEAPOLIS, AAINN 


Sa FAR. 


Front Cover Printed in 14 Beautiful Colors 


Contains 165 Fine Engravings. 


Also a Complete, Accurate 


History and Thrilling Description of the Racing Life of 


DAN PATCH 


it Is The Finest And Most Expensive Book Of The Kind Ever Published For Free Distribution. 


it wit cost me $150,000 Cash 
to oe ay eee Sage yee are 
Perfectly Weicome to one whi! e 
+) PROVIDING you are a Farm- 
er, Live Stock Coneeer Horseman over 21 Years 
old, but. You Must Si 
Finst—In what 4 did you read this Free 
-SECOND—Tlow many Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
or H do you own or how many do you take 
care off 


Wie Letter or Postal Card and Anwner These 
jestions anc cin, fe of Dan 
Pateh, 1. Wea will be Mailed to You at ones FREE 


WE PREPAY POSTAGE. 


te Today and You Will Receive the Most 
Thelliiog and Sensational Horse Book Ever Pub- 
lished. Ask Your Dealer For Book, OR—Ad- 
dress M. W. Sevens OR — the international 
Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Ventiplex Pads keep the horse’s neck and 
shoulders in good healthy condition—clean, 
dry and free from irritation. 


Ventiplex Pads 


are made of our porous, Speed Ventiplex fabric. Permits a free circulation of air 


and absorbs all sweat and moisture. Prevents sores, galls, rubbing, etc. 


Makes 


the horse more willing to throw his weight into the collai—to pull and work harder. 
See Ventiplex Pads at your dealer's. If he hasn't them, write us. Ask for booklet. 
BLANKET COMPANY Makers of the famous ‘‘Stay-on” Blankes Dept. 43 Burlington, Wis. 

Canadian Address—Windsor, Ont. 








Cure that Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 
ls Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Riealing " abst hen often cred 
sien «The Thorene ro tes, anda ok, 
pokes rline 

the most powerful. absor- 
po. J aus | Serene ever 

im, reduces 


$100 
tenioned Noraee fo an oe - Sone 
ii Co and fever, softens t has cured 
born cases. Even « yap a cons van solution makes 
prepaid. Guaranteed. 


s panera eo $2.00 a 

CLEAR-EYE for eamegroed Eyes 
Best remedy ever discovered for ee Te 

Pmapael amy verehiratef ~~ 2 Bad a ito 

for eur free horse book, * FORTY PACTS TOR HORSE OWNERS.” 

The Lakeside de Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il! 











4a b BUGGY WHEELS pireee aes § $89 


ith Rubber 
iio 30. lmeke whee bray tread. Tops, 
Shafts, $2.1 25; 
ce Dabney ea ast se Gate 
HICKORY WHEEL oO. SIOF 8t., Cincinnati, 
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The Ready Ration 
For Dalry Cows 
The only feed that’s guaranteed — 
to produce more milk and keep 
your cows in better condition. 


Here’s Our Trial Offer 





Best Conditioner Death to Heaves 
Expeli Guaranteed o: % 





their repliey 


When You Write &: sea “a "Our ad 


Go to your dealer (if he can't supply you. 
write us) and get ns many sacks as you want. 
Feed two sacks (200lbs.) toany one cow—watch 
resulta two weeks, especially the second week. 
If Larro-feed does not please you, takethe un- 
used sacks back. No charge will be made for 
the two sacks used in the trial. We prove the 
merit of Larro-feed or no sale. Youtake no risk. 
Large Free Saniple by parce) post on request. 


E 
p — 
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THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
1741 Gillespie Bide. DETROIT, MICH. 











When Horses Have Colic 
Spasmodic colic is first noticed 
when the horse. begins to paw with 
his forefeet, cringes, bends his head 
around as if looking at his side, lays 
on the ground and rolls as if in pain; 
then he stands quietly for a while 
and repeats these performances 
again. During the time between the 
spasms the animal is more at ease 
and frequently eats a little When 
the spasms come on again the shift- 
ing about and rolling are repeated. 
If the cramps are severe the animal 
breaks out with sweat. When the 
spasms come, pressing the bowels 
seems to relieve the pain and please 
the animal, but if inflammation is 
present the pressure seems to increase 
the pain. 

Relieve with Opiate 


The best treatment is to relieve 
the pain with an opiate, and next to 
obtain a free action of the bowels 
by a purge. The following is serv- 
iceable: Four tablespoonfuls of 
spirits of niter, four table- 
spoonfuls of lanudanum, one _  table- 
spoonful of ginger and one table- 
spoonful of common soda. These are 
added to a pint of warm water and 
given as a drench. 

In flatulent colic the body 
len in the region uf the bowels. There 
is a tendency to inflammation. The 
pulse is more rapid, and more fee- 
ble, the-breathing more pronounced, 
and the animal less steady on its 
feet. In treating the patient it is ad- 
visable to unload the rectum with 
greased hand and arm, The ad- 
mission of warm water with soap in 


sweet 


is swol- 


Colic Pains Evident 
likely to be beneficial. A little 
turpentine mixed with the soap and 
water is good. The intestine is to 
be cleaned out as far as the arm will 
reach, but a violent purge is un- 
wise, as that only intensifies the in- 
flammation. 
Use Linseed Oil 

Naturally the first thing is to mild- 
ly open the bowels. For this give 
15 or 20 tablespoonfuls of linseed oil 
and five or 10 tablespoonfuls of 
spirit of turpentine. If the case con- 
tinues, it is advisable to call a vet- 
erinarian, and it may be netessary 
ta use the trocar and canula. An ex- 
cellent mixture for this kind of colic 
consists of six tablespoonfuls' of 
chloral hydrate, six tablespoonfuls of 
laudanum, three tablespoonfuls of 


it, is 


American Agriculturist 
sulphuric ether, two tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine, and 10 tablespoonfuls 
of ginger. Of this give two or three 
tablespoonfuls in a half pint of 
warm water and repeat every half 
hour for three or four doses and 
then place the doses an hour apart 
until all danger has passed. 





The New Secretary of Agriculture 


The new secretary of 
David Franklin Houston, 
old, a native of North Carolina, a 
graduate of Harvard, for three years 
president of Texas agricultural col- 


agriculture, 
is 46 years 














David Franklin Houston 


The new secretary of agriculture 


lege, for three years president of the 
university of Texas, and for five years 
chancellor of Washington university 
at St Louis. His chief distinction in 
the agricultural world is that within 
recent years he has made a thorough 
study and investigation concerning the 
hookworm disease. This was the 
most prominent and important prob- 
lem with which the South had to con- 
tend. As president of the Texas ag- 
ricultural college he, of course, be- 
came pretty familiar with problems 
of production. He has shown a pref- 
erence for history, biography and 
economics in his studies. 

He has a splendid education, and 
received in addition to degrees at 
Harvard the degree of LL D at Tu- 
lane university in 1903, and the same 
from the university of Wisconsin in 
1906. He is at present a trustee of 
the Missouri botanical board, a mem- 
ber of the southern education board, 
trustee of the John F. Slater fund 
and of the Rockefeller sanitary com- 
mission. He is a fellow of the Texas 
state historical society. In politics 
he is a democrat; in religion Episeo- 
palian. 

He is fond of outdoor sports and 
holds a membership in all the lead- 
ing clubs of St Louis. He is consid- 
ered one of America’s foremost edu- 
cators, is progressive, aggressive, and 
has large capacity for administration, 
a quality which will be much needed 

{To Page 4038.] 








from the first. 





eat did much to round him into a big. animal. 
natural development with symmetry and beauty, strength and qpely: 





Well Formed Compact Heavy Four-Year-Old 


This Shire shows by his appearance that he received good feed and care 
A little oats placed before him from the time he 


began to 
Early feeding mgans full 





THE FLOCK MASTER 


meee) Send the Coupon 


J. M. JONES 
tor Prof. Beery’s Grand 


HORSE-TRAINERS’ 
Prospectus—FREE! © 


Prof. Jesse Beery won world-wide fame and was 
tremendously successful giving exhibitions of his 
marvelous skill in mastering man-killing stallions, training 
wild horses to drive without bridle or reins. The whole 
country was thrilled by his daring deeds. 

In the grand Free “Horse-Trainers’ Prospectus” Prof. 
Beery now reveals the secret of his power and shows the way 
to duplicate his dazzling success. 


+ Be a Horse-Trainer! 


If you are the owner of a vicious, tricky, kic x 5 
dangerous and unsaleable horse or colt, don’t gc of the 
h —get rid of its rite for Prof, Jesse Beery’s 

Horse-Trainers’ Prospectus,” a large. handsome, illustrated 
book written by the King of Horse-Tamers and Trainers. 


$1,200.00 to $3,000.00 a Year 


Training, Trading, Giving Exhibitions 


The wonderful success of Prof. Beery’s graduates—taught by mail at home during spare 
time—proves ——— question the value of his instruction. People gladly pay his gradu- 
ates $15 to $25 a head to have horses tamed, trained, cured of bad habits, and colts broken 
toharness, Prof. Beery’s Correspondence Course in Horse-Training and Colt-Breaking 


March 15, 1918 
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Lambing time is the shepherd's 
busiest season, and it depends large- 
ly, if not entirely, upon the care and 
attention given by him whether or 
not, the lamb harvest is a successful 
one. The true and faithful shepherd 
practically lives in the fold at lamb- 
ing time, and in case any difficulty 
arises in parturition he offers valua- 
ble assistance, and often saves several 
valuable ewes, and also the young 
l lambs that otherwise would likely 
perish, 

Most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained when lambing pens are pro- 
vided. If the flockmaster has only 
limited space and cannot afford per- 
manent pens, satisfactory pens about 
5 or 6 feet square, made by hinging 
two 5-foot hurdles together and placing 
in a corner of the pen, can be cheap- 
ly and quickly made. It is especially 
desirable to place ewes having twins 
in such pens for a few days, because 
one of the lambs often wanders from 
its mother, when with a large flock 
and after a short absence the mother 
frequently refuses to own the little 
creature upon its return. 

Some weak lambs generally make 
their appearance in every flock, and 
these are the ones that the shepherd 
must watch and patiently assist in 


ad 


Bang! Bang! 
“Who's Afraid 


e wo! 

mger and ie more durable than any 
other clipping machine ever 

Get one your dealer, or send 

$2.00 and we will ship ©. 0. D. for the 











The way to do It fe to get more. longer and better 
woo! that will bring a higher price from the buyer. 
You can if you usea 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


3t turnsso easy that a boy can run it all 

day without tiring. It is ball bearing 

throughout, inciuding a bali € 

head,shears quick and even’ 

aB over. The price including $1152 

four sete of knives is on! 

Get your dealer to send now, or if you pre- 

fer send $2 and we wi!! ship C.O.D. for balance 
ma- 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHA 


235 Ontario St.” 
Chicago, Ti. 





THE TIME iS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
alame horse reads our advertisements. Then, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments, listens, takes advice and hesitating, 


~FAILS TO ACT-till the Springtime is 
on him and his horse is not yet able to work, 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is 
working in,say,ten days to two weeks. That’s 
exactly what happens every winter. 

We Originated the treatment of horses 

mail—Under Signed Contract to Return 

oney if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for seventeen years ouradvice 
and treatments have been on the way wher- 
ever mails go and horses are. Our charges 
are moderate. Spring work is near ; Write. 

Our Latest Save-The-Horse BOO K isa Mind 
| How to Test for Spayin—What to |)o for 
a  Horse—Covers 58 Forms of Lameness—Tllustra- 
ted. But write describing your case and..we 1 send 
re an Jontract and Advice—-ALL 

2 EE—to ( Horse Owners and Managers—Only.) 
Addres—TROY CHEMICAL CO., 

42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Oruggists Everywhere Sell Save-The-Horse With Con- 
tract, er Sent By us Express Prepaid. 





. : 
clean. Keeps stock bealthy, increases 
saves all the liquid and solid manure. 
JAMES MANURE CARRIER 


has 12 or more advantages not found in 
other carriers. Get your James carrier up 


riers, 
Tames Stalls, 
Write stating numbes cows you own. 


JAMES MFG. COMPANY 
Cane Ft. Wis. 








getting something to eat by holding 
their heads to their mother’s udder, 
thereby helping them to get their 
first taste of milk. This may have 
to be repeated several times, depend- 
ing entirely upon the physical condi- 
tion of the lambs. 

Lambs frequently experience a dif- 
ficulty in finding the teats, owing to 
the long wool surrounding the udder, 
and it is very important that the 
shepherd examine every ewe and use 
the shears to cut away any surplus 
wool. This will enable the lambs to 
feed with greater ease, and they are 
less apt to become victims of wool 
balls in the stomach, which frequent- 
ly cause death, 


Methods of Resuscitation 

When_an apparently lifeless lamb is 
born the shepherd can often save the 
little fellow by removing the phlegm 
or membrane from the mouth and 
nose, then by opening the mouth and 
blowing into it he can very often start 
respiration, and in a few minutes the 
apparently lifeless lamb will get up. 

It often happens that the young 
lamb is accidentally, or through care- 
lessness, dropped out of doors, and is 
found in a thoroughly chilled condi- 
tion. The best treatment to offer in 
this case is to take the lamb to a 
warm room and bathe it for a few 
minutes in some hot water (as hot as 
the hand can comfortably stand). Af- 
terward remove and rub dry with a 
cloth, then wrap in a cloth and place 
near a stove until dry. When dry, 
help the lamb get some milk from 
its mother. If it isn’t Inclined to 
suck and seems to be rather dull, 
give a teaspoonful of gin or whiskey 
in a little warm water. This will stim- 
ulate the nerves somewhat and may 
save its life. 

When it so happens that an ewe 
loses her lamb a twin lamb should be 
taken from another ewe that is not 
producing enough milk to properly 
support two, and placed with her. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory method 
of getting the ewe to own the adopt- 
ed lamb is to tie the skin of her de- 
ceased lamb on the back of the 
adopted youngster for a few days, be- 
cause ewes know their lambs by 
scent and this method is effective. 

The newly lambed ewes should be 
fed but very little grain for a few 
days after lambing, as too much is 
apt to cause milk fever. The ewe with 
a suckling lamb consumes consider- 
ably more hay than the dry ewe, and 
the shepherd should after a few days 
feed liberally of alfalfa or clover hay, 
roots and gram, preferably oats ana 
bran. 

The lambs should be docked and 
castrated when from seven to 10 days 
old. Lambs begin to nibble hay and 
grain when from 10 days to two 
weeks old, and if the owner wishes 
them to do their best he shouid pro- 
vide a creep for them and feed some 
oats, bran and oil meal, also some of 
the choicest hay. 

Disinfect all the lambing pens thor- 
oughly before lambing season so as to 
avoid contagious diseases, If the 
dreaded “navel disease occurs in the 
flock, wash affected parts thoroughly 
five or six times daily with warm wa- 
ter containing one to 1000 parts mer- 
cury bichloride and some castile soap. 





is the only instruction of the kind in the world. Thousands of his 
the profits and benefits of his wonderful course. For example, take the case of Emmett 


White, Kalona, Iowa, now a prosperous 
wouldn’t take $500 
tell you that I have been able to buy a 
from training 
A. L. Dickinson, Friendship, N. Y., wri 
out several different men. 
offered $400 for the pair.” 
S. M. Ryder, Mercersburg, Pa., writes: 
handling 


for what you have taught me. You may judge of m 


aduates are reaping 


Mr. White says: “ 
success when 
rough 


professional horse-trainer. 





automobile solely 


horses as taught by your excellent methods.” 


tes: “I am working a pair of horses that cleaned 


I got them for $110, gave them a few lessons and have been 


“I am making money buying 3-year-old kickers 


them for a few days and selling them, perfectly broken, at a large profit.” 


Send the FREE Coupon Today! 


‘No matter who you are or where you 


live, if you love horses and are ambitious | 4 earn 


more money in a profession you will be proud of, write for the wonderful Free orse- 
s’ Prospectus” today, without fail. Tell me all about your horse. (45) 


Gut Out, Sign and Mail NOW!I 

















“Horse -Trainers’ 
Prospectus”— FREE! 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 31 , Pleasant Hill, Ohie 
Please send the book free, postpaid. 


Name 





Postottice 
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Saddle That Fills 
Every Need. 


Seldom is an opportunity offered to buy a good 


a low pric 
Pride” be 
ing. Just 


“Farmers’ Pride 
General Purpose Special Price 
Sia 


saddle at 
e, and never has so fine a saddle as our “ Farmers’ 
en offered at anywhere near the price we are quot- 
another example of Sears, Roebuck and Co.'s 
distributing dependable merchandise at prices 


— of } 
ased on production cost plus one profit, 
This is the way we make it: 


TREE—13}) 
steel f 


&-Inch, Morgan style, SEAT—Hali leather covered, roll 


lork and horn; sheepskin cantle. 


co’ 


with 1-inc 
inch soft 


hair cinches. 
No. LOW351302% — Price. 6. 0. oe ee ee esse 


bars, making the sad- 1R. U Ps— inches 
die easy on the horse’s back. ote — STRAPE= 4% 
SKIRTS—21 inches long. 
RIGGING—Double cinch ri 


length, 
inches wide, 134% 
tached ; 3-inch 
Weight of saddle, about 13 pounds; 
packed for shipment, about 20 pounds, 


ev seece eee $9.67 


h tie straps to i+ 





ind us an order for either or both 
not pleased. 
is aly 

comp'ete 


postpaid. 
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of these Items and we will ship promptly. Y 
scan fhe Tor staat, See 
Theres, ae 


an order and save 








Our “Mansfield” Farm Harnéss &, i! grother moved 


strong, serviceable double farm harness worth almost twice the price we ask for it. 


Following are the specifications: 


eyes. 
TRIMMINGS—XC buckles. 
» Weight, 
No. 10 
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STARTING “THE CHICKS 


es re All you 


in rubber boots. One pair of either the ‘‘Century’’ 
or the ‘‘Kolrib’’ Beacon Falls Rubber Boots will 
convince you that you’ve discovered the ideal boot 
for wet, snowy weather. They are made of 
choice selected rubber that cannot crack or split out, 
Reinforced at the critical points where stress and 
strain attack them, they stand up and’ wear sur- 
tisingly long. At heel, at toe, at ankle, at sides; 
inside, outside, right side, wrong 

side you'll find honest worth worked 
into the very rubber and linings. 


FALLS 


THE CROSS 


Conteiey and Kolrib Rubber_ Boots 


have no competitors in quality. Thousands of farmers every- 
where are active champions of these two, 


SOLES The foundation of these boots is so tough that 
it’s puncture proof, Rather than puncture, chip or crackle 
off it rebounds when it strikes a sharp obstruction. 


UPPER or VAMP Hotrubber under powerful pressure 
is foréed into strong duck cloth. From this the vamp is made. 
It’s tough, yet conforms to the shape of foot—comfortable, 
elastic, pleasant. Note extra reinforcement above Kolrib sole 
and heel. Also vertical strips of pure gum on top of boot 
which make it “stand up”. 


ANKLE Reinforced at this wenk spot with a pure gum 
strip the ankle doesn't break down or crack as you've noticed 
in other makes. 


It is a pleasure to own a “Century” ora‘'Kolrib”, Your 
feet get a warm, snug welcome as they slip in, You ‘have a 
Pleasant anticipation any time you prepare to put them on, 


Ask your shoe dealer. If he hasn't them, write us his 
mame and ask for free booklet No, 17. 


BeaconFalls RubberShoeCo. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 
106 Duane St. 307W. Monroe Sit. 241 Congress Si. 






































Waiter to Float a Navy 


If all of the water which has been pumped by Aermotors could be 
collected in one great body, it would form a sea on which all the navies of 
the world could maneuver. But you do not have to pump oceans of water 
to supply your own needs, What you want is some reliable and econom- 
ical power which will supply plenty of water for your house, barn and fields. 

An Aermotor of suitable size erected on a tower of proper 
height will do the work for you without bother or worry 
and with practically no expense. 


Power for Pumping 


It costs nothing for power if you use an Aermotor to do your 
pumping. More water is pumped by Aermotors for stock and 
domestic purposes than by any other kind of pumping machinery. 
They do their work silently, surely and satisfactorily. Aermotors 
have been pumping water faithfully for the past 25 years. Go to 
any part of the inhabited world today and you will find the Aermotor 
there ahead of you. From Alaska to Patagonia, from Hongkong 
to Liverpool, from Siberia to the Cape of Good Hope and on all the 
islands of the sea you will find them. You cannot travel far today 
without seeing an Aermotor standing out as the most prominent 
object in the landscape. Aermotors have gone everywhere because 
wherever they have gone they have been found to be the most 
economical, and most reliable device for pumping water. 


Count the Cost 


The price of gasoline has taken a big jump. It is likely to go up 
again any day. The air is free and the supply is inexhaustible. No 
one can corner your source of power if you use an Aermotor for 
pumping water. The first cost of an Aermotor is small, the upkeep 
is almost nothing, the service is most satisfactory. Anyone who 
has used an Aermotor will never be satisfied with any other pump- 
ing device. It was the first steel windmill and has always been the 
best. Aermotor Galvanized Steel Towers are best, too. 


“Storage Solves the Water Problem’’ 


We have just issued a large hanger, 16 x 44 inches, on the above 
subject. It contains over 100 pictures of Aermotor outfits which 
have been pumping water for the farmers of one community for 
from tio are, These picures have been made from the finest 
lot of farm photographs that have ever been taken. If you will put 
up one of these hangers in yous © living room it will be the most 

ed about object there. It is 100 pictures in one and each indi- 
‘ vidual ‘picture shows a prosperous farm where the Aermotor is 
™ used for supplying all the water required. This hanger gives val- 
ty uable information about the storage of water for household a’ 
You should certainly have one. It is free for the 
ust one word an ona card, with your 
ess, will bring it. 


aesovn otor Co. Bre i tans 
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In writing any of our advertisers. 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention This Journal 


You 








Welten ewan with Poultry 


CLEMENT WHITE, KANSAS 


We arranged to buy our eggs from 
a poultry man who keeps Rhode Is- 
land Red fowls. We had one incuba- 
tor of 200-egg capacity and bought 
another of the same size. We made 
two hatches the first season, the first 
of 310, the other 360. While - the 
chickens were young I fed chick feed 
bought at the feed store. When the 
chicks were older I gave them ground 
corn, kafir and wheat bran. My two 
brooders kept them warm even on the 
coolest nights. 

We had 150 bushels 
raised the previous year. This made 
the feed matter easy for us. If we 
had been obliged to buy all our grain 
that first “year we would have had a 
serious question to face. I also fed a 
large quantity of grit, ground bone, 
plenty of greens, chopped up potatoes, 
etc. The boy sowed an acre of spring 
wheat, which he fenced with pigeon 
netting. This made a good picking 
and grazing ground for the chickens. 

My first chickens were hatched 
March 1. When they were about 50 
days old I picked out and penned 60 
roosters-in a small inclosure with a 
roosting place in one end. For the 
next 25 days I fed these chickens on 
mashes of ground kafir, corn chop 
and shorts. When TI put them on the 
market they averaged nearly two 
pounds and netted close to 40 cents 
each. Of course, they were sold at 
city prices. 


of old grain 


Home-Grown Grain Helps 


I did the same with my next hatch. 
Altogether I sold 140 this way, and 
had not quite 500 chickens left, 350 
of these pullets. Later on I sold most 
of the remaining roosters on the mar- 
ket, keeping only a few of the pret- 
tiest ones. The boy farmed between 
spells during the summer. He plant- 
ed three kinds of grain, kafir corn, 
milo maize, corn and oats. What 
chickens I had sold paid for the hen- 
house and practically all the other 
expenses. The pullets began laying 
during November. I did not expect 
anything remarkable in the matter of 
eggs that first winter. We made cov- 
ers to go over the openings in the 
front of the chicken house to use at 
night and on cold days. 

We fed oats, corn and kafir for a 
grain diet during the winter, also 
meat scraps and plenty of vegetable 
matter. The pullets did well consid- 
ering their age, an average of 40 to 
50 eggs a day. We kept a supply 
of unthreshed oats in the scratching 
pen all the time. We bought the 
eggs for hatching again the next 
spring, because I prefer. eggs for 
hatching from mature hens. We se- 
cured some extra grain and decided 
to fatten a good many chickens and 
get them on the market early. 

Our hens began to lay well with the 
coming of warm weather, 159 eggs a 
day right along. This was encourag- 
ing. I proved that the essentidl thing 
in feeding laying hens is to keep them 
from getting fat and to keep their 
systems toned up and strengthened. 

During April we had two more 
hatches come off. From these we fat- 
tened and sold 290 chickens. The mar- 
keting of these chickens enlarged our 
bank. account by about $120. We sold 
over $75 worth of eggs every month 
and a good deal of this money was 
going into the bank. Besides, we had 
plenty of fresh eggs and an occasional 
chicken to eat. Our expenses for 
feed, etc, outside of what we raised, 
did not exceed $10 a month. After 
selling the 290 chickens we had 475 
left. From these we culled out and 
sold $25 worth of roosters. We made 
a division in our poultry yard, keep- 
ing young and old ones separated. We 
figured we would have about 700 
pullets and hens laying the following 
winter. During the winter we got 
over 100 eggs a day. 

Of course, we had to buy a good 
deal of grain with this addition to 
our flock. Our work had grown to 
be something to be dreaded, but we 
held on. The next spring we sold 
over $160 worth of eggs every month. 
At least $100 of this was clear money. 
We raised some chickens to fatten for 
the market, but decided we had 
plenty of hens for the amount of 
ground on our place. 


) 
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A Wonderful Invention! 
X-Ray Incubator Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 


Requires Only One Filling of Lamp 


ye dtrect to you from X- ~ Saotery. fang 
dealers. Guaranteed to TT 
der flied. ‘came day received. Freight prepaid 


yi mp undern: 

square i n the ‘center—and not on the side. Thee 1 
is the caly one with pane heating system. 
chamber is always a roper temperature—there’s 
no cold side. Qii tank hoids from 4 to 8 qts. of oll— 
is fi 4 qts. are needed foran entire hatch. Lamp | 

just once. Automatic Trip—exclusive 
patent—cuts cones flame at burner when 
bie mber gets too hot. Noexcess heat es- 
capes—so only one gallon of oil is needed. 


X- -Ray Incubator 


Different From Other Machines 





ieee lid on top, rape arinatens panels, 
Thermometer is ee insight, To ven- 
tilate or turn eggs simp! ply 
are never remov 

y is only one made on ri; 
ciple with lamp where it should 
Send TODAY for Free Book! 

te now for our new 1913 book 











Before buying ] 
any kind of an in- 


cabator, at any 
body, a yd 1013 oie on 
get my 1913 offer on 
the IDEAL. Last year 
broke the record tor low 
Price on efficient, depend- 
able incubator. This year I’m going still further. 
i'm Going to Pay the Freight—Give You An Un- 
qualified Guarantee—Iinclude Everything FREE. 
When writing, tell me what size incubator 
ested in ani "I'll send you my BIG LLU 
POULTRY BOOK FREE. Describes 
Poultry, tells how 
valuable information, Easily worth $1.00, Because it 
conta: ig, you get it FREE, 


you are inter- 
RLUSTRATED 

















Ask for copy. 
4. W. MILLER CO., Box 303 Rockford, Ulanocls i 





Farmers and Fanciers 
should get the FREE POUL- 
TRY DOK = Catal 
written by ROBERT ESS. 
well known throughou 


YOUR. FARM 
YOUR MONEY sii fons. cuaiien 
0 Make Most Fro a4 


aoe Hens for Market or Ghome contains Pictures ot of 
30 cour. tells cost to build; descri 
AMERICA’S LARG LINE OF yo alae AND 
BROODERS—$2.25 to $48 each. Write t 


Essex Incubater Co., 93 Heary St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


YOUR HENS 








POULTRY MONEY! 


P=" Poultry and egg prices very high 
for 1913. Cost of juction Lower. 
Get your share of the larger profits! 


Cyphers .tc‘presacrs 


together with Cyphers Company Service in- 
eu te ses rite today for big 
new 2 eseue re and 
Egg Production "“=—Free to 











2 1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR 


ry and 140 CHICK BROODER 
The incubator is 
ce Celifornia Red- For’? 1 0 
with asbestos and galvanised 
fron; has triple walls, copper tenk; 
purse egg tester, thermometer, ready 
0 Da so rial — money back 
if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis. 








SHOEMAKER’S 
5, BOOK on 


POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1913 has 224 pages with many 

colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 

about chickens, thoir prices, their care, diseas- 

esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
rices and their operation. Al! about poultry 

soem and how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
sedia of chickendom. You need it. Only _ 

C. SHOEMAKER, Box 894 Freepert, li. 











Easton, Pa. 
44-124 page peri- 


Poultry Paper odical, upto date; 


tells all you want to know about care 
and management of poultry for pleasure 
or profit; four months for 10 cents. 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. 35., Syracuse, N. ¥ 





Need little attention and pay big ts 
B ees it you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
for the ise 8 bee sanel y catalog. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


F arm Box 349, Medina, Ohio 


Tavs son Pays 





You Can Be an Auto Expert 


We teach you the entire subject by mail me 10 
weeks’ spare time, and assist you to secure good 
itiou. Demand for trained men ean’t be filled. 

imple, practical personal instruction. 

Free auto model to each etudent. 

First Lesson FREE. Write for it Now. Get started atonce 
Send postal to The Original Automobile School 
Empire Auto Institute, 235 Empire Bidg., Sosteeten, “Ly. 

OWNERS—We Supply Competent Hen 
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Plea for the Yearling Hen 


8, A. WARREN, WINDSOR COUNTY, VT 


Many think it almost impossible to 
get eggs from yearling hens in the 


winter. I have 150 in my flock of 
220 Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
During January the gross receipts at 
market prices from the whole flock 
were $65. All the grain fed was 
bought at present prices, After de- 
ducting the cost of this and what 
was paid for green cut meat and 
bone, oyster shells, grit and char- 
coal I had $35 left, which I consid- 
ered good pay for the two hours’ 


time taken from my daily work. The 
inerease in the number of eggs laid 
in February nearly made up for the 
lower prices, 

My henhouse is 80x16 feet. It faces 


the south, has double roof, is di- 
vided into nine pens, Each pen has 
a slide window 6x8 feet, left open 
about’ 12 inches, the open space be- 


ing covered with cheesecloth to pre- 
veni drafts. The two windows in the 


gable ends are always open for 
added ventilation. The hens at night 
are protected by curtains made of 
sacking. .These and the fresh air, 
with the balanced ration, keep the 
flock in perfect health. 


morning I feed wheat and 
night cracked corn. [I 


In the 
oats and at 


Bird Lover’s Good Idea 


D. T, HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 





Nothing of similar nature which 
has occurred in my part of the coun- 
try within my recollection has ever 
attracted more favorable notice than 
the plan of Samuel Riker for a bird 
grove. It will be set out in trees 
which will yield seeds that birds like 
to eat, and thus provide a living. 
expense nor effort will be spared to 
make it an attractive place for birds 
to build their nests. 

There is a good deal of sentiment 
about protecting birds, They add 
greatly to our scenic attractions, and 
most people, whether naturalists or 
not, hate to see injury done to the 
feathered tribe. The protection of 
birds, however, is not a matter of sen- 
timent alone, There is also an eco- 
nomic side. Birds do a great work 
for mankind in destroying insect 
pests, and they are among the best 
allies the farmer has. ‘ 

Much new land has been cleared in 
this part of the country, and the area 
of woodland has been greatly de- 
creased. This has resulted in a de- 
pletion of bird life. In the south the 
destruction of birds is practically un- 
restrained, The resuit of this decrease 
in the bird population has been an iz- 
crease in insects, and consequently 2 
greater distruction of crops and trees. 

Mr Riker will probably get a lot of 
enjoyment watching the birds in his 
garden. In acquiring this pleasure he 















Small Coops for Chickens Give Satisfaction 


The chicken coops pictured above are cheap and very effective. 
Chicken wire to be tacked on the frame and a few old boxes knocked 


down constitute the essentials. 
is tar paper. 


proper if it is too wet for chicks outside. 


keep before the hens bran or mixed 


feed. Twice a week I give green 
eut meat and bone; on other days, 
buttermilk. They have access to 
grit, charcoal and oyster shells at 
all times. Vegetables are given when 
needed. 





The New Senctens of Agricuture 


[From Page 400.] 
in handling the department of agri- 
culture. 

Nor have Prof Houston’s friends 
forgotten him in the intervening 
years. Dean Charles Puryear of 
the Texas agricultural college gladly 
sends us the following appreciation 
of the new secretary: 

“The appointment of Dr David F. 
Houston as secretary of agriculture 
is a source of great gratification to 
his friends in Texas; particularly to 
#hose at the agricultural and mechani- 
eal college, of which institution he 
was president from 1902-5. He did 
a great deal for the upbuilding and 
strengthening of the college, and his 
influence is still felt here. Dr Hous- 
ton is a graduate of Harvard uni- 
versity and a man of high attain- 
ments; he is a close student of affairs. 

“He is not a farmer, nor is he an 
agriculturist, but he is a good organ- 
izer and an excellent administrator; 
he is broad-minded and liberal in 
his views. There is nothing of the 
partisan in his make-up, and it may 
be safely predicted the great depart- 
ment over which he is to preside will 
grow in usefulness and efficiency. His 





friends believe, too, that as a member’ 


ef the president’s official family his 
counsel will be of great value, and 
that his service will enlist the public 
appreciation of the scholar in poli- 
tics. Dr Houston is a southerner, 
and at the same time an /merican of 
the finest type.” 





More Bourbon Red Turkeys—I can- 


not see why more people don’t raise 
Bourbon Red turkeys. The birds are 
very domestic, very good layers, are 


as easy to raise as other breeds, make 
thie best of mothers, are very careful 
sitters and careful with their young. 
They certainly are ideal for the busy 
farmer’s wife to raise. They mature 
early, and are nice to dress for mar- 


ket, being just the size the ‘market 
demands.—[A. R. Lehman, Fulton 
County, Pa. 


The roosting part has a floor, and roof 
A light door drops down and shuts yard part off from coop 


This coop is light and durable. 


will be doing something that will 
benefit every farmer in his locality. 
Birds must be protected by stringent 
laws, and we must have no mercy up- 
on animals and pot-hunters which 
prey upon them. Wealthy men who 
wish to do something for society 
would do well to follow Mr Riker’s 
example. 





Success with Incubator—Last, year 
my two incubators were operated 
from March 9 until August 18. In the 
eight hatches I made I set 1972 eggs, 
tested out 666 and hatched 958. The 
first chicks were sold when 10 weeks 


old at an average weight of 2% 
pounds, and at 25 cents a pound I 
sold 326, chicken thieves got about 


150, and about 120 died. When tak- 
ing stock in October I had 120 full- 


grown Barred Plymouth Rock and 
135 pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rock 
pullets.—[Mrs Lucy Allen, Grundy 
County, Ill. 


Good. Proportion Hatched—Out of 
620 eggs that I set last year 72 were 
tested out and 431 out of the 548 fer- 
tile ones hatched. - Thirty-five chicks 
were sold as soon as hatched at 8 
cents each. The balance of the flock 
did very well, and by October I had 
199 pullets and 50 cockerels worth 
60 and 40 cents each, respectively. 
The eggs set were worth $24.80; oil 
cost $2.40, feed $14.80, making a to- 
tal of $42, so I had a profit of $34.80. 
My breed is White Leghorn.—/ Wil- 
liam A. Sleight, Cayuga County, N Y. 


Smudging Saved Vegetables—There 
was a sharp frost one night last 
spring after vegetables were well 
started. I had covered our tomato 
and cucumber plants in the evening 
but the plants left uncovered were 
chilled brittle. Long before the sun 
looked down into our valley I built 
at the side of our garden and pota- 
to field. smudge fires of corncobs, 
from which the wind carried the 
smoke over the garden and field, so 
that when the sun began to shifie the 
vegetables were“ well covered with 
smoke which protected them as a 
heavy fog would have done. Our 
nearest neighbors’ gardens were con- 
siderably damaged by the frost but 
ours was not injured.—[C. F. Myer, 
Otsego County, N’ Y. 


INCUBATOR DAYS 


“No more repair bills 
/g) for that Roof 


No’ 








Think of the money you could 
have saved if your buildings had 


repaired! 


a sheet « 


pliable stone. 
bund 


desier can't eu 


Tovento 


8 and boilers, self regulati 
tray,i b b d 





5 Year Guarantee—30 


by carelessness, We also allow 30 days tri 
showing the high grade Oalifornia Redwood 1 
Ww 


ill our t 
*t buy until you do this—you" 
ay or send in your order direct from 
rite us to- 
Don't delay. 





been covered with a roofing that 

never had to be coated, graveled or 
You’ll never have to spend 
a cent for coating or repairs if you use a 


J-M Asbestos Ro 


It is the cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is mineral throughout—layer upon layer of pure Asbestos 
(rock) fibres everlastingly cemented togethef with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—iiterally 
Contains no perishable substance. 
s of buildings for over a quarter century and is sound today. 

Keeps buildings cool in summer, warm in winter, and affords perfect fire protection. 
can apply it. Don't take a substitute. Our nearest Bianch will ship direct if your 
y you. Write today for Sample and Book No. 2525 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit rr Minneapolis Philadephia St. Louis 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis ASB ESTOS New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City — New York San Francisco 
Buflalo Dallas Los Angeles Louisville Milwaukee © ‘ Seattle 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED . 
Montreal Winnipeg 1964 


INCUBATOR(BROODE, 


Delivered Frei Pald (East of the Rockies) 


The biggest incubator bargain of the season. Think of 
it!You can now get the prize winning Wisconsins—winners in the 
three big hatching contests for only $10.85 for 175 egg capacity, or 


Why take chances with cheaply constructed machines when you 
can get machines built of genuine California Redwood with Hot Water 
heat, double walls, dead air space between, double glass doo: 
tank: and extra deep nursery under egg 
pped complete with thermometers, 
lamps, egg testere—set up ready to use when you get them. 
’ We agree to keep our m’ 
Days Trial for five y: FREE of 


ch except 
ght in your own home, Incubatore finished in ni 
umber used 


are shi 
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and not painted to cover inferior 


others offered at anywhere near our price. we will feel sure o' 
il save money—it paye 
this advertisement an 


7 » 
before you buy. Send for FREE 
Money back if not sat- 





to investi, 









save (ime. 








WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 140 , Racine, Wis. 








able size 
completely developed 
cee 





contains just the n' 
$l up. After the t 


. 1. 
“Your | back if it fails.” 


¢ Chicks 


be with the right kind of material if they are 
to make satisfactory growth of muscle, bone and feather. Profit lies 

in quick growth and early maturity. Rush those cocker 

and turn them into cash before prices fall. Get the pulleta 

and ready to fill the nests with fall and 


"peat Baby Chick Food 


eceasary ingredients to give them @uri three 
weeks the best possible start, at a cost of lc per chick. ” bet bags, 
25c, ird week mix 


Poultry Regulator 


fp the rati 
of ford consumed She Sac ah, “is Pal Bases enn OF PY Down 
jucts are sold by dealers everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 












‘els to market- 
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1, you read this little “ad” and are 
mot convinced of the guality 1 am 
offering at my low price—send me 







your name on a postal 
a 's Championship Hatchi fosiat, Se, — 4 
can safely order right now. The U 8. ment 


isa ‘mine,along with nearly: 

The Belle nithre won ‘Ste World's Choneieuk ips 

for people running their first incubator—and it won 
per cent hatches. Here are the facts about 


World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubators 
110-Egg 55 


hatch al 
Freight 
Paid 
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trial, provealicitios. h 
Why not save eney and get in the 


champio Pp Class 
pus Bete cy hes Squtte walls,dead 
pace all over, doubie coor, co; 
tank, hot-water ‘heat, self-regulator, 
“Tycos” iter, egg tester, saf: 









eopecial price of ell potor 
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Incubator and Brooder 


ou 9c on the Complete Outfi 
Freigue prepai d, East of Rockies. 
write toda: 
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bator at amy ° 
een applies teh. 
correctly. hat chi come 
ng and rous, costing 
$20 to #45 do no better work. 


Let me send you my Poultry Guide and Catal: show 
the 28 Sp Ydueen Poin iy he's the 
incubator that can be buil 

and sold ona money-back jomal 


P. M. WICKSTRUM, Incubator Man, Box137, . “Spee 





homemade 
bators and brooders, feeding 

ances, etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
Cloth 
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PRACTICAL AND PERTINENT 


AMERICAN 
ENUINE EE INC E 


Full Weight, 
Full Size of Wire, 
Full Length of Roll. 


Put the gauge to our wire—it is full 
size. Our rolls are full length. The 
weight of our fence is full and heavy. 
Test, compare and judge. 

Two Goont Books Free 





sented, with many 
This subject never before pre- 
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a 1913 Pratt Cars 


\/ (dae ————— Five Years—Every one successful as manufac- 
~—— es. 


turers of a 
Forty pron rave «Ky one successful as manufac- 


si 

showing ghategraghie view of af 
Get Catalog ue foe Se - aad giving you the stand- 
which to walue any car. 


We have a basiness ssuaniien AA ea. Our goal for 1913 isa 
**Pratt Car’* in every locality. Tithere i isn’t one in your acigh- 
borhood—if there isn’t a Pratt dealer near you it will be to yours 
material advantage to write or wire and ict us kaow 
Three Distinct Modecie—Pratt $0, (22-inch wheet base, elec- 
tric starter and electric lighting system. Price $2,150.00 
Pratt 40, 120-in. wheel base, Presto-O-Starter and electric fighting 
System. Price $1,850.00. 
FULL EQUIPMENT Pratt 30, 114-in. wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lightiag 
Gray & : . - ‘ System. Price $1,400 
gue = ee gy ey | => epee ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
Licensed ander Dyer patents 657,550— 885,985 and 921,963 ELKHART INDIANA 





CYCLONE [CYCLONE 
ORNAMENTAL /| VICTOR FARM 
LAWN FENCEIGATES-—HEAVILY 
is extra heavy weight, sag-proot] G AT. YA NIZED: the strong- 


weave, close, even spacing of the picket 
wires, self-ddjusting to wneven ground; est gate made; has tubular eteel 





easy to erect on wood of iron posts. frame ~ free from holes; heavy wire 
Oy \The enormous output of our fac- j fabric, eust-prool, automatic toce absolutely 
: ; tory, the biggest of its kind in the J stock proof; caise 
aad Gates give 2 -. world, makes Cyclone the | device holds gate firm 
your home privacy and ~ ROOF |  fowest priced high-grade fi, any position at 
distinction. Sicoag, durable, : Viti ‘ fence you can buy. front or hiage ead. 
indsome, easily erected. Sead postal ' H tf aie 
toc catelog aad prices. mt f 4 HERE ’ ee tN ig " See your dealer about these goods; or 
We pay treight. f i Ht tae 3 writeus for ys $a Iiustrated 


3 ce. 
CYCLONE 'FENC 











FARM FENCE STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


‘AcTORY ene TO Farm 


41 INCHES HIGH ry 26 iach Hog Pence,....1e. 











100 other styles of ‘tiach Farm Fence, .. 

Farm, Poultry and 48-inch Poaliry Fence - Ke. 

fon ay tse (CENTS) | FELL EEE Elorent ntti win 518 
© 

large cat = is "ag A ROD po Bey feace informatica you shoutd = ag 

SITSELMAN BROS. Box 283 Mancie, tnd COILED SPRING PENCE CO. Box 19 Winchester, 
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Semple o of Town Booming 


A few years ago ene ‘Beiés vile was a 
tittle bit of a town; now it has paved 
streets, fine residences, excellent 
stores, banks and ether business en- 
terprises, all brought about by grew- 
ing strawberries and white potatoes, 
A few years age land in that vicinity 
was worth $10 to $20 an acre; now 
the same land is werth 10 times as 
much. At beth Srigigeville and 
Selbyville, and at. many other sta- 
tions, this fruit is sélad from the 
wagons at good prices to buyers 
representing the commission mer- 
chants of distant cities. Or the 
grower sells through the produce ex- 
change.. The farmer is getting a lot 
more of the consumer's dollar than 
he is in some other cases. Much of 
the land around several of our raii- 
road stations is adapted te straw- 
berries, beeause the water line is 
near the surface so that roots can 
get water when the plants need it, 
and. such soil is filed with vegeta- 
ble matter or it can be filled with 
it if cover crops are grown and 
plowed under. So we are likely to 
grow more berries, especially when 
we get a lower freight rate and 
good roads, both of which the rail- 
roads should be interested in help- 
ing -GQs get.—{Charles Barker, Kent 
County, Del 


Our soil and, at best; Gloucester 
county soil are poor, and if we prune 
the trees much they run to wood 
and not to fruit. We want the fruit 
and we want it early. Albert Repp 
of Gloucester county was getting 
fruit every year and I was failing to 
get fruit. Now I don’t prune and I 
get fruit as well as he does. I 
blamed my failure on everything I 
could think of but myself. I weuld 
see his wonderful crop and I would 
tell him, “You are overdoing this 
thing. Next year I shal! have a big 
crop and you will fail.” But next 
year would come, I would have no 
apples and Repp’s trees would be 
loaded. He fertilizes to suit his 
trees and soil, sprays thoroughly, 
gets fine fruit and sells it at fancy 
prices. I follow his plan just so far 
as it suits my conditions. He uses 
heavy amounts of fertilizer and no 
‘over crop but weeds, and gets re- 
sults. Weeds do not plague me so 
much as they used to I am 
after fruit, and weeds are inciden- 
tals. If they do good, then they are 
all right.—[Horace Roberts Bur- 
lington County, N J. 

The planting of apple trees is in- 
creasing in 40 counties of this state. 
This increased planting has been go- 
ing on for several years, and with a 
corresponding interest in the care of 
trees and marketing the crop will re- 
sul in making Pennsylvania the 
leading apple growing state in the 
union There are now estimated to 
be over 35,000,000) apple trees grow- 
ing in this state.—{J. D. Herr, Lan- 
caster County, Pa 

For the past t 12 vears, according to 
statistics formulated by the govern- 
ment, this county, Sussex, has been 
the largest strawberry shipping 
county in the United States One 
Station in one day during 1912 
shipped 100 carloads. There are twe 
stations that load from 5) to 70 car- 
loads per day and this they have 
done for some years.—jCharles R. 
Jones, Sussex Cougéy, Del. 

My way of raising calves is this: 
Three quarts of milk twice daily for 
the first two weeks, then one quart 
of milk and four quarts of timothy 
tea with one buckwheat griddle- 
cake. By the time bossy is six weeks 
old he gets five or six cakes and 
about a pint of whole corn and oats, 
two-thirds corn and one-third oats. I 
can raise a better animal in that way 
than on skim miik and at a great 
deal less cost.—[{D. M. Brown, Tioga 
County, Pa. 


I once heard Dr Jordan, a chemist 
and a philosopher, say we were prov- 
ing in the laboratory what we had 
known to be true for 25 years. Now 
I believe that we have accumulated 
enough information to keep us going 
2 years. more to apply upon our 
farms.—[Dean H. E. Cook, St Law- 
rence University, New York. 
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What the Country School Should Be 


In his address before the recent 
meeting of the state association of dis- 
trict supefintendents of schools; Har- 
‘lan H. Horner, chief of the examina- 
tion division of the state education 
department, said: 

The country school has been for @ 
great many years in this state a toler- 
ably safe index of the community in 


GREAT OAKS FROM “LITTLE ACORNS 


Chalmers 


Fiber Crops in America, by T. F. 
Hunt, $1.75; First Lessons in Dairy- 
ing, by H. E. Van Nornian, 50 cents; 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Ani- 
mals, by C. W. Burkett, $1.50; Ani- 
mal Breeding, by Thomas Shaw, 
$1.50; Study of Breeds, by Thomas 
Shaw, $1.50; Beginners’ Guide to Fruit 
Growing, by F. A. Waugh, 75 cents; 
Vegetable Gardening, by R. L. Watts, 
$1.75; Fertilizer and Crops, by L. L. 
Van Slyke, $2.50; School Agriculture, 
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Preparing for Fine Seed Bed 


It is a real joy to break the plowed ground with a harrow and team 


such as is pictured above. 
day, walking in soft ground. 


It is hard work to follow a drag harrow all 
Note the wheels on the above harrow are 


large in diameter and these spread wide enough so they will run stead- 
ily. The man riding is taking advantage of the labor-saving device. 


which it is situated. Rusty farm ma- 
chinery standing out in the weeds, 
dilapidated buildings and _ tumble- 
down fences prompt one to expect at 
the first crossroad a sorry looking 
schoolhouse without evidence of paint, 
with a pile of ashes in front of the 
entrance, with various text-books 
serving as windowpanes. 

On the other hand, a 
farming section is often reflected 
in its well-kept school build- 
ings. It lies in the power of district 
superintendents to make these rural 
schools throughout the state some- 
thing more than merely an index of 
the communities in which they are 
situated. We ought not to be satisfied 
with a school whith simply rises to 
the level of its constituents, The 
eountry school ought everywhere to 
lead its community. It ought to be a 
eenter of inspiration and help to every 
home that supports it. It is the im- 
portant business of district superin- 
tendents to see that our country 
schools do not actually lag behind in 
this awakening in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of which we now have such 
eonspicuous evidence, 

If the country school keeps pace 
with the new farmer, if it renders a 
real service to him as it may well do, 
it must unquestionably convince him 
that it is a paying institution. 


thrifty 


Farmers’ Reading Courses 





“I want to suggest that American 
Agriculturist start a new department 
in which subscribers may be given a 
systematic course of study in agricul- 
ture,” writes a reader. ‘“‘While I am 
not advocating that our papers shall 
£0 into competition with our schools, 
I think a vast amount of good might 
be accomplished for a great number 
of readers if a page were devoted to 
the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture.” 

Some of these days we shall have 
our schools performing their rightful 
work in training all children in the 
fundamental principles of husbandry, 
so that neither the higher schools 
nor the farm papers will be obliged 
to give attention to this work. A 
farm paper like this periodical, is so 
erowded from week to week with the 
vital problems that concern the 
farmer that,it hardly seems possible 
to carry on a grade of work that 
ought to be done in the rural schools. 
There is no reason, however, why the 
young farmer, or the old farmer, for 
that matter, who would like to make 
@-more systematic study of the first 
principles of farming, should not take 
up this work himself. There is an 
admirable list of books of an ele- 
mentary nature, that not only should 
be in every public school library, but 
in every farmer’s home in the land. 
The most important of these books 
are the following: 

Books Suitable for Farm Reading 

Soils, by C. W. Burkett, $1.25; 
Study of Corn, by V. M. Shoesmith, 
50 cents; Cereals in America, by 
Thomas F. Hunt, $1.25; Forage and 





by M. N. Wood, 90 cents; The Young 
Farmer—Some Things He Should 
Know, by Thomas F. Hunt, $1.50; 
Farm Crops, by C. W. Burkett, $1.50; 
Farm Finance, by Herbert Myrick, 
$2.50; The Business of Dairying, by 
Cc, B. Lane, $1.75. 

These books are all sent prepaid, 
on receipt of order to Orange Judd 
Company, 315 Fourth avenue, New 
York city. Books covering special 
crops or special phases of agriculture 
are published also by this same house, 
and information may be had by re- 
quest for large catalog. 


STRENGTH 
Without Overloading the Stomach 








The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not 
overload the stomach, but give mental] 
vigor for the day. 


Much depends on the start a man 
gets each day, as to how he may ex- 
pect to accomplish the work on hand, 


He can’t be alert, with a heavy, 
fried-meat-and-potatoes breakfast re- 
quiring a lot of vital energy in digest- 
ing it, 

A Calif. business man tried to find 
some food combination that would not 
overload the stomach in the morning, 
but that would produce energy. 


He writes: 


“For years I was unable to find a 
breakfast food that had nutrition 
enough to sustain a business man 
without overloading ‘is stomach, caus- 
ing indigestion and kindred ailments. 

“Being a very bury and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up 
breakfast altogether. But luckily I 
was induced to try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning IT have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, 
my head is clear and my nerves strong 
and quiet, 

“I find four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with one of sugar and a small 
quantity of cold milk, is delicious as 
the cereal part of the morning meal, 
and invigorates me for the day’s busi- 
ness.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

“There’s a reasen.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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Made in Chalmers Shops 


79 P\ : | ® 99 

igs Is Pigs 
Likewise, also, “automobiles is automobiles.” But in 
breeding either for the market, quality counts. It doesn’t 
pay to run a poor machine any better than it does to breed 
“razor-backs.”” High class stock, and high class motor cars 
are cheapest in the long run. 


The Chalmers “‘Thirty-Six” is built for practical men 
who want absolute dependability, ample power, durability, 
and economy of operation—who want all the substantial, 
solid qualities—for the man who sticks to standard breeds 
but will not pay for fancy markings. 


19[3 


You can depend on the Chalmers, winter and summer, 
on hills and on levels, on macadam and in mud. It will 


never balk, kick, or lay down. 


It has big wheels, strong 


axles, rigid frame, a sturdy steering gear, and is built to 
stand rough work. But it has the lines and finish of a 


thoroughbred—its strength is symmetrical. 


It has the 


style for Fifth Avenue and the stamina for the mountain 


road. 


Note some of the features of the 1913 Chalmers cars : 


Electric lights, Turkish cushions, nickel tofpmins, ood oe springs. 


sion, and many 


Send for our book on the building of a Chalmers car. 


tust to read the book. 


Chalmers self-etarter, long stroke motor, 
other refi ts and i 





impr 


It ie worth your while 


“Thirty-Six” (4 cyl. 36 h. p.) $1950 “30” (4 cyl. 30 b. p.) $1600 


“Six” (6 cyl. 54 h. p.) $2400 
(Fully equipped. F. O. B. Detroit.) 


Chalmers Motor Compang 


Detroit, Mi 





Name 


of 1913 cars 


Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car” and catalog 
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Six Special Club 








Offers 


Each magazine included in these combinations is selected 
because it makes a direct appeal to you and your family. 
They are all good clubs and will save you much money. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Youths’ Companion 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $2.00 
Total Value 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Poultry Success 
Housewife 

Opportunity Magazine 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Monthly, 12 issues, Regular Price $ .50 
Monthly, 12 issues, Regular Price $ .50 
Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.50 

Total Value $3.50 


All for 


$1.85 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Modern Priscilla 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Monthly, 12 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Total Value $2.00 


Both 1 year 


$1.50 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Opportunity Magazine 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.50 
Total Value $2.50 


Both 1 year 


$1.50 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
The Housewife 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price $1.00 
Monthly, 12 iseues, Regular Price $ .50 
Total Value 


Both 1 year 


$1.15 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Poultry Success 


Weekly, 52 issues, Regular Price 
Monthly, 12 issues, Regular Price 
Total Value 
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This Book Given F reemy 


If you send an order for one of these clubs 
before April Ist, you may have without extra 


cost a copy of this great book. 


When this book is taken, 


no other premium can be had except upon payment of 
additional years’ subscription. Be sure and nek for it— 
it will not be sent unless requested. Address all orders to 


°Féis” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 











TRUE FARM CO-OPERATION 








A new era is at hand! 


Money 


Cheaper money for farm purposes— 
safe and profitable use for farmers’ 
s2vings—ample capital for better farm 
ing—sufficient means to enable farm 
families to enjoy the good things of 
life! Righteous provision for the finan- 


Distribution 


Better distribution of farm products 
—good markets for everything you 
produce—proper, rapid, cheap, trans- 
portation from farm to market—no 
gluts, no unmarketable surplus wast- 
ing on the farm—prosperity to trans- 


Farmers Forward Movement 


For Cheaper Money—Co-Operative Marketing——Better Profits — Righteous Living 


Victory is in sight for what farmers and their families 
have been trying to do to promote their own welfare and the common good ! 


Marketing 


Better methods of marketing every- 
thing that you farmers have to sell— 
less expense in reaching consumers— 
lower cost of living with better returns 
to producers—cheaper food for the 
masses, higher returns to farmers— 
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What You Get for Yourself i 


in addition to enlisting a new recruit in the forward | 


'APPLICATION FORM [Se'<SFF] | 
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cial interests of farmers and the pro- 
ducing masses in national or state 
monetary legislation. All this, and 
mere, is now possible through CO- 
OPERATIVE FARM FINANCE. It 
_is the basis, the first step forward. 


and more, 


TRIBUTION. 


forward. 


porters and distributors, as well as to 
consumers and producers! 
is possible through 
OPERATIVELY ORGANIZED DIS- 
It is the second step 


health, wealth and happiness for poor 
or rich, in country and town. All this 
is possible, and more, through MAR- 
KETING CO-OPERATIVELY OR- 
GANIZED. It is the third step for- 
ward. 


All this, 
Co- 


The National Conference of Farmers at Chicago 


April 8—To Consider DISTRIBUTION 
April 9—To Discuss MARKETING 
April 10 —To Act on FARM FINANCE 


These conferences will mark another milepost in the 
farmers’ forward movement. ‘This mighty impulse upward 
and onward, among American farmers, received its first 
great impetus from the farmers 30 years ago, under the in- 
spiration of Orange Judd’s American Agriculturist. 

It got another push from that epochal book, How to Co- 
operate, written by our editor-in-chief, and published in 
1891, which has been a help in all co-operation since. 

The interstate commerce law, the federal anti-trust law, 
the pure food law, resulted from the efforts of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, aided by the farm press. 

The so-called Aldrich bill, that might have subjected 
American currency and banking to the control of five men, 
was first exposed by Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
in December, 1911, in its famous broadside, Beware a Money 
Trust! It waged a red hot campaign for financial justice. 
The farmers of America quickly responded. Thanks to 
them, the whole monetary system is now to be reformed! 

And finally through the Co-operative Finance League 
(of which our editor-in-chief is organizing president), 
farmers individually and through their various organiza- 
tions, may now work together for a righteous method of 
farm finance. It will make feasible improved distribution, 
better marketing and other good things for our farm folk 
and the common welfare (see editorial and other articles 
in this issue). 


One Secret of this Remarkable Success 


thus already achieved by American farmers, lies in their 
intelligence, patriotism, power and leadership. 

Another secret of the farmers’ progress is that millions 
of them read the Orange Judd farm weeklies. 


Thus our farmers keep in touch with each other. They 
become animated by one common purpose—noble, practical. 
It is interpreted and expressed, advocated and championed, 
by American Agriculturist. 

American farmers thus weld themselves into one national 
force—one mighty power for constructive benefits. 

Let all farmers, rural families, lovers of land and home, 
join forthwith in this magnificent forward movement, and 
these grand betterments will be possible NOW, this year! 


One Effective Way to Promote 


such results—one thing each person may do today to insure 
the good times coming—is this: 

Get ONE NEW RECRUIT for this Grand Movement for 
Better Farming and Better Living. 

Besides taking hold yourself, enlist at least one other per- 
son, old or young of either sex. 

Induce your recruit to become interested in this farmers’ 
forward movement by reading about it in this issue and 
in the next few numbers of American Agriculturist. Once 
your recruit does this, he will take hold with you. Thus you 
will have so much additional backing in your co-operation 
with others to secure the granting of American farmers’ 
just demands as to MONEY, DISTRIBUTION, MAR- 
KETING, LIVING! 


Easy, Plain, Simple, Understandable 


are these facts: 1. That organized effort is needed to get 
capital for farming at reasonable rates. 
2. That, when agriculture is properly financed, it will 
then be practicable to reform Distribution, Marketing, etc. 
3. That the whole subject is clearly set forth, so that you 
can readily comprehend it, in the book Co-operative Finance 
by our editor-in-chief 





We Will Work With You to Insure the Success of Your Efforts in Helping Farmers to Win Their Cause 


American Agriculturist will do more than continue to 
champion your farmers’ interests. It will help you to enlist 
at least one new recruit for the forward movement. Simply 
send us the name and address of the friend you wish to in- 
terest in this endeavor, when you remit your own subscrip- 
tion. Without further expense to you, we will sead him 


movement is set out in the follo 


To Orange Judd American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y.: 
Inclosed find 


new subscription (please cross out words to show which). 


$1.00 for one year’s subscription to Orange Judd American | 
Agriculturist, renewal from date to which my subscription is now paid or as a 


American Agriculturist, as your gift, for the next three weeks 
of this campaign prior to the Chicago conference. Tell 
him to read it thoroughly, see what farmers are trying to 
do, and he will be pretty sure to get into the game. 

Each of our subscribers, new or renewal, who remits this 
month, may make such a gift to a new recruit. , 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new in- 
fluences, new conditions, new prospects, which 
are pregnant with unlimited possibilities te all 
business, culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new 
phases in the light of practical experience and 
scientific knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 





Postoffice. 








Without further expense, you are to supply me with the following: 

1. As a farmer approving objects of Chicago conference, please mai! me 
one credential entitling me to admittance and to the floor thereof if I am able 
Said certificate shall be personal for myself by name, and non- 


to attend. 
transferable. 


a‘ —_ ' 
2. Register me as an Introductory Member of the Co-operative Faas , 


League—no dues or fees. 


3- Send-me a copy of its draft of the standard law for farm finance in my 4 


state; also outline of farm finance by act of Congress. 


4. Please send Orange Judd American Agriculturist for three weeks as r 


my gift to my new recruit for the farmers’ movement. 


Address 


Orange Judd Co., («.t2s22 ss-7ssiairs...) New York, N.Y. 


By HERBERT MYRICK 

It sets forththe American monetary method 
for the American people, includin poomse’s 
national co-operative banks, and national land 
mort age banks in each state. 2 

Wri ten in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; 
the new situation is made so interesting all can 

rasp its details. Fascinating as a novel, relia- 

Bis as a text . 

A NOTABLE PIECE OF BOOK-MAKING 

The COMPLETE work consists of 8 . 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 


MANY. PICTURES IN COLOR 
An INDEX of 2000 references. ‘ 
hy go BE OT ue pages is 
, inc ( ° 
. PAPER Fins quality, soft finish, easy on eye, 
not heavy. 

BiNDING—The SQMPLETE WORK is substan- 
tially bound in el 5 oe color. 
in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 
Reiter epirion, ebeaea, bres 

rec e ou 
gold and black. Price $1 NET. : 
Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


315 Fourth Avenue 





SPECIAL 


If you get one ofher new subscriber for one year at $1.00, we will send you for such service one 
copy of the great book, CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE, in paper covers. 
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Village a Community Center 


WIIAT A WISCONSIN TOWN HAS DONE BY 
CO-OPERATING WITH FARMERS—COM- 
MUNITY SPIRIT TELLING FACTOR—TRADE 
AND PROFITS KEPT AT HOME—JAY 
PHOENIX, WISCONSIN 
Delavan, Wis, is an excellent exam- 

ple of a village center around which 
has developed one of the most pros- 
perous and cultured agricultural com- 
muntiies; 25 years age, weighted with 
a $50,000 railroad mortgage, it was a 
sleepy town with grass-grown streets 
and untidy yards. Poorly kept roads 
radiated through the rural districts. 
Little was done for the farmer other 
than to supply in an indifferent man- 
ner his simpler requirements, and 
farm lands were not valued as highly 
around Delaware as near two of the 
larger towns in the county. 

About this time an awakening took 
Place. The citizens paid the railroad 
bonded debt in one year, even though 
the taxes were increased nearly 300%. 
Then follewed a new high school 
building, city waterworks, sewerage, 
electric light plant, improved streets 
and country roads. A woman's im- 
provement club cleaned and raked and 
scrubbed the town, and established a 
standard of civic pride that has made 
Delavan one of the show towns of 
southern Wisconsin. The Chautauqua 
assembly was organized in 1895, and 
an additional opportunity for intel- 
lectual and spiritual uplift was given 
our countryside. The business part 
of the town was practically rebuilt. 
Enterprising merchants with fine 
stores and excellent stocks of mer- 
Chandise actively competed with the 
larger neighboring cities of Beloit, 
Janesville, Whitewater, Burlington 
and Lake Geneva, for the farmers’ 
trade, with ever-increasing success. 

The merchants, in addition to the 
excellent values offered throughout 
the year, established a Delavan week 
sale in midwinter, at which time every 
storekeeper made especially low prices 
en goods and also contributed money 
to provide free entertainments at the 
opera house and picture shows for all 
visiting farmers and their families. 
In trying out a new process creamery 
$60,000 was spent. Farmers’ insti- 
tutes and poultry shows were held. 
Concerts, theatrical entertainments 
and winter lecture courses were main- 
tained, and were patronized by town 
and country people alike. Baseball 
games, fleld days, carnivals and cele- 
brations were of-frequent occurrence. 
A free public library was established, 
and out of about 1300 patrons’ cards 
outstanding, over 400 are held by 
farmers and their families living from 
one to seven miles outside of the 
town. 

Twenty-five years ago farm lands 
adjoining this village were held at 
about the average price of the lands 
of the entire county, and the marked 
gain in relative value is set forth in 
the 1911 report of the supervisor of 
assessments for Walworth county, 
from which these figures are taken: 


Relative Land Values 


Acre value of farm lands in the townsbiz 


adjoining largest city 
In township having best soil ia county 
In the township of Delavan 

A live town is a better market 
than a dull one for all kinds of farm 
produce, with keener competition 
among business men. It is usually 
a higher market for the farmer to 
sell in, and a lower one in which to 
buy. Fine stores with large and 
varied stocks of up-to-date merchan- 
dise are big assets to any town and 
are equally valuable to the neigh- 
boring farmers. 

Proximity to a clean, progressive 
village and a healthy interest in its 
affairs is one of the best correctives 
to the lure of the city. The days of 
all work and no play on the farm 
have gone forever, blessed be the de- 
parture, and that farmer is wise who 
intelligently guides the pleasures and 
recreations of his family, who fa- 
miliarizes them with town life, and 
extracts some of its sweetness with- 
out the poison; who by intelligent 
comparison and argument impresses 
upon his people the forever fact that 
under sane and righteous conditions 
farm life approaches most nearly to 
the attainable ideal on this earth. 


Mention A A When You Write 











March 15, 1913 











' Cost of Geoclan Fodder Corn 


A. S&S MITCHELL, NY 

What it to raise an acre of 
corn for fodder or the silo is a sub- 
ject of great interest to all progres- 
sive dairy farmers. So long as con- 
ditions vary on different farms and 
under different methods there can be 
no fixed scale of expense, but from 
the experience of many a fairly good 
idea of the cost may be gained. So 
aS I kept reasonably correct ac- 
counts with my crops the past year 
I will tell what it cost me an acre to 
raise my crop. 

The piece of which I will give an 


MADISON COUNTY, 





costs 


account contained nearly 1% acres. 
It had been pastured for years but 
the grass was rather thin. The soil 
is a stony loam. The ground slopes 
gently toward the south with the 
lower side verging toward a swale. 
First I cut a big red cherry tree 
which stood in the middle of the 
piece. Next I picked up two or 
three loads of loose stone. These 


two jobs I did not charge against the 
corn as the tree was made into wood 
and picking up stone and also dig- 
sing out some small wild apple 
bushes which were growing on the 
piece did not benefit the corn alone 
but went under the head of farm im- 
provements, 

I began plowing on May 18 and 
as it was pretty hard plowing I~only 
worked on it at intervals, where it 
was too wet to work on other land. 
The spring was wet and late here 
and hindered getting other crops in. 
After I got it plowed I went over it 
ence with a _ spring-tooth harrow; 
then it lay for a week or so and I 
harrowed it twice more and marked 
it one way with rows about 3% feet 
apart. I planted it June 12 with a 
hand corn planter, the hills about 18 
inches apart in the row. Seed corn 
was not very good last spring so I 
put in from five to seven kernels in 
a hill. The variety planted was Iowa 
Gold Mine. About three pecks of 
seed was used on the piece. After 
the corn was up I went over it and 
replanted the missing hills (not a 
very large number) to state corn. 

When the corn was large enough 
to see the rows easily I cultivated 
it once with a one-horse walking 
cultivator. Then came haying and 
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STURDY “AND 
and I think there is enough from: 
that piece to last them about two 
months, Judging from one shock 
which I weighed I should say there 
was from 3% to 4 tons of field cured 
fodder on the piece. This would 
make the cost about $5 a ton. It was’ 
not eared very heavily and, of course, 
it doesn’t weigh up as well eared, 
more mature corn would; but con- 
sidering the chance it had I think it 
did very well. 


How Prize Corn Was Raised 


F. M. RANDOLPH, PERRY COUNTY, 0 








Having won-the trophy cup at the 
recent Ohio corn show at Lima, 1] 
have been asked to describe the 
methods used in growing the corn 
which won me this honor. Our farm | 
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F. M. Randolph 

is located in north central Perry 
county. The soil in the field upon 
which this corn was grown is a 
sandy loam and has had especially 
good care for about eight years. 

It Was in ‘the spring of 1904 that 
we prepared and sowed this field to 
alfalfa. In this preparation we cov- 
ered the entire field with a liberal 
dressing of stable manure, plowed 
early and rather deeper than had 
been our custom, sowed about 500 
pounds of caustic lime to the acre, 
also 300 pounds of. commercial phos- 
phate fertilizer with bone and pot- 
ash mixture. We grew some alfalfa, 

















Sweepstakes Corn at Ohio Show 


drawing peas and cultivating pota- 
toes, etc, so by the time I could get 
to this piece again the corn was so 
large that I did nothing more to it. 


Not the proper way to do, I admit, 
but I was all alone and one man can- 
not always do everything as it should 
be done. Except for a few thistles 
the piece was pretty clean. 
September 19 I began cutting. I 
set the cern up in shocks with about 
70 hills in a shock. It was all cut 
before a frost came. The expense 
items are as _ follows: Plowing, 
$3.38; harrowing three times, $1.80; 
marking, 35 cents; planting, 75 cents; 
seed, $1.50; cultivating, $1.50; cutting 
and setting up corn, $3.60; interest 
en land valued at $30 an acre, $2.70; 
taxes, 85 cents; pro rata share of 
overhead expenses so called, (con- 


sisting of insurance, telephone rental, 
interest on money invested in horses, 


machinery, etc, and depreciation of 
same, and farm improvements, figure 
up about $1 an acre, $1.50; total ex- 


penses, $17.93 for 11% acre or $11.95 
for one acre. I charged 15 cents an 
hour fer my own labor and 20 cents 
an hour for the team or 10 cents for 
one horse. 

I can only 
I am feeding 


estimate the yield, but 
three cows and six 


heifers twicé a day on» corn fodder 


but the second year it turned yel- 
low, became weedy, so we then 
turned it under and sowed ithe 


ground to wheat, in which was sown 
common red clover the following 


spring. We took off one crop of 
clover hay. Next. came corn and 
when it was cut we sowed to rye, 
which the following summer was 
hogged off. 

For three years now we have had 
the field divided into two parts, and 


have been practicing a two-year ro- 
tation as follows: Corn, hogged 
down; rye and clover, hogged down. 
It is here from the standing corn in 
three plots that we select our seed 
corn. It was also from one of these 
plots that the corn which won this 
prize was selected. 

The seed is placed in a granary 
until some convenient time to make 
germination test, when it is removed 
to furnace room in basement of the 
house where ear test is made. Here | 
the ears are tied 15 in a string with 
common wool twine and hung to 
the ceiling or wall, each string of 
ears being numbered as placed. Our 
box for testing seed is 2% feet by 5 
feet and 2 inches deep, checkered 2 
inches each way. In this we place 
one inch of loose, loamy soil. 

I am now ready for the seed. Be- 
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) try to plow. 


| harrowed 
jan 


‘quires: Good seed, 
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SCINATING CROP 


ginning with string No 1 I take six 


grains from each ear, taking from 
different parts of ear, These ker- 
nels are carefully placed in first 


square of row No 1 of test box. I 
continue this until the box is all 
planted, or a test of 450 ears at once, 


about .six bushels, when 1 inch of 
Sawdust is placed on top of corn, 
which makes box level full. This I 
aim to keep moist, not wet. 


This year I used nothing for seed 
that tested less than five out of six 
good strong sprouts. This corn plot 
last spring was plowed late in April, 
considerably later than we usually 
It was plowed about 7 
inches deep. The ground was well 
worked and a good seed bed secured 
before planting; 150 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer of a steam bone 
and acid phosphate, equal parts, was 
broadcasted with lime sower and 
Seventy-five pounds 
acre of acid phosphate were 
drilled in rows as corn was planted, 
which was checked. We aim to get 
two or three stalks of corn in a hill. 

I do not cease cultivating the soil 
when corn is planted, but continue 
stirring the ground as long as I can 
with smoothing harrow, weeder and 
two-horse cultivator. I plowed this 
corn once with the one-horse culti- 
vator after it had become too large 
to get through with the two-horse 
cultivator. In brief, corn success re- 
soil and care. 


in. 


is one of the finest 
group of vegetables. 
As easy to grow as beets. The green 
leaf makes a good substitute for 
spinach and the large white stems 
take the place of asparagus late in 
the season. 





Swiss Chard 
of the “greens” 





Bermuda Tobacco Seed—G. W. G., 
New York, writes that he read an 
article on Bermuda tobacco in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last August, and 
would like to know where he can 
obtain the seed for same, William 
J. Ketchin of Tariffville, Ct, is the 
originator of Ketchin’s Bermuda to- 
bacco, having brought the seed north 
from the Bermuda islands. He has 
grown it successfully and found a 
ready market for it. 


[19] 
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it’s Always 
A Good Thing 


To havea 


Clear Horizon 
at both ends of the day. 


A dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


for breakfast and again at 
the evening meal opens and 
closes the day with a dash 
of sunshine. 


Toasties are bits of hard, 
white Indian Corn, first care- 
fully cooked, then rolled thin 
and crinkly, and toasted to a 
delicate, appetizing brown. 


Not a hand touches the 
food in manufacture, and it 
is ready to serve direct from 
the package—to be eaten 
with cream or milk—and 
sugar, if desired. 


Post Toasties taste deli- 
ciously good and are richly 
nourishing. 





a. 























































Take your choice in Big Ben. He 
rings either way you wish — five 
t minutes or every other half 
minute for all of ten minutes unless 
you switch him off. He’s two alarms 
in one. 


If you're a light sleeper, turn on 
the half minute taps before you go 
to bed. If you sleep heavily, set the 
five minute call. You can slumber 
then without the get-up worry on 


your mind. 

When mormin comes, and it’s an- 
nounced by Big Ben’s jolly bell, you 
can’t help getting up at once, for wb ng 

to get you wide awake 
really three good saat 
two excellent alarms and 








Big Ben—Two Good Alarms in One 


If you have got to get up bright 
and early, if you have to get your 
help in the field on time, ask for Big 
Ben at your jeweler’s and try him 
for a week. You'll never want to be 
without him afterwards. 

Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears 
an inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light. His large, comfort- 


able keys almost wind themselves. 





He ri 
intermittently. 
other year, ey is no telling 


five minutes steadily or ten 
If he is oiled every 
how 























a A AMR OC a TE NB A 


PLANT GROWTH 


More profit per acre 
HOW ? 


Manufacturers have found that their 
costs per unit of production whether it be a 
pair of shoes, a machine or a yard of cloth, 
are reduced by increasing the output of the 


factory. 
farm. 


The same principle applies on the 
Increasing the yield per acre reduces 


the cost per bushel, thus making more profit. 


Increased productio 


n chiefly depends on 


increased available fertility which is obtained 
by the use of high grade fertilizers, 


BOWKER’S 


spring fertilizer. We want you 


BOWKER 


7 Lyman Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
61 Trinity Pl., New York, N. Y. 


44 Chatham 
1216 2nd. Nat. Bank 


Bowker’s Fertilizers are 
high grade and available. 
They are active, sure, and 
-well backed by forty years of 
experience, the best of mater- 
ials and facilities and prompt 
service. A suitable fertilizer 
for every crop and adapted to 
every pocketbook, 


We want Agents in unoc- 
cupied territory, Write today 
for prices and terms; this may 
mean a good business for you 
if you act at once. 


Write anyway for 
illustrated catalogue and 
calendar before you buy yous 

to know what we can do. 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Boston, 36 
os: ass. 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 





Original 
and Only 
Low-down 
Spreader. 
mit bad 
Strong. 


Not 
beaters and revolving distributin, 


spread jit — over 
down. a 
bottom which never ‘warps, 
endless conveyor—cannot slip, 
Strong metal wheels,“ Absolutely 


YY 
New Idea Manure Spreader 


a mere unloadter—does not dump in 


4 
hree full rows—s5 to 7 feet. o Low. 
Tracks with standard wagon. Easy haul for double team. Solid 
breaks or wears out. 
All power direct from rear axle. 
necessary 


Pulverizes. 
Vever Clogs. 
3-row Spread. 
Solid Bottom. 


Spreads all 


VYianures. 
piles. The only spreader with double 
which cut the ‘manure into st shreds and 
N 





No cog or bevel gears. Only perfect 
Only two levers to operate. 
lor every grain and fruit farmer. 


pe or rites i aa, New idea Spreader Co. 140 Sediiisin St., Coldwater, Ohio 














sic FREE BOOK on 


ALFALFA 


HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 
“Alfalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of anew book 
fost issued by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
aformation on alfalfa growing secu 
sources; United States Government, State Duper! 
ment Statioas, the best posted authorities and suc- 
—_ growers. This information was secured at 
spat cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asning without cost, This book 
will convince you our farm has some land on 
which you can prow ww aifatiae it tells how to get re- 
sults from the first planting, how to select the field 
= geopare the soil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
iming, sad how | to prepare the seed; when to plant, 
— to plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing how to get bigger than average 
crops, and how to cut and cure, k is 
worth me Ang my to the farmer interested in 
wows yew “ee eiediy send it without cost 
obligation you answer - once. 
Don't put it off—weite for free book toda: 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 6345 WATERLOO, 1, 


OE VAY 
. GROWING 


EUREKA PLANTER 


Doubles your potato profits. Minimizes tabor. Uses 
Eereka Potate Planter, Opens the furrow, drops 
eed accurately any distance or depth desired; puts on fer- 

tilizer if wanted, covers perfectly and marks for next row. 
Always plants uniform depth, Requires only one man, 
Driver sees seed drop. Made in three sizes, for 1 or 2 rows. 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 
A mnulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, weeder and seeder 
allcombined. Forms dust muloh and conserves moisture, 
Three sizes, 8,10 and 12 f%. Lever with preas pri 
regulates depth ofeut, Pulverizes the soil. 
ground, Teeth are fatandcan a toculenvate in 
rows, The driver rides, 
Seeding boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, ge etc. Adjusts for seeding various 
quantities. cover seed thoroughly, either 
shallow or P— Koonomical in price. 
Prompt atenen from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catalogue today. 





SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


full "ine of Garden and Field 
good iine of onion seeds. 


THEILMANN SEED CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 





AMTArEMontiee ISN Tey hiteth 


vers auick repiy if yoa do 

















GARDEN FY 
Plan Farm Garden Carefully 


GARRETT M. STACK 





Planning the garden consists of 
two points: Planning the garden on 
paper to a scale; second, making a 
selection of the proper varieties. The 
garden is divided into two sections. 
The first section contains the vege- 
ables that should be planted at a 
iistance so that hand cultivation can 
be given. The rows in this section 
are planned 18 inches apart. The sec- 
ond section is composed of rows of 
the larger growing vegetables that are 
planted a distance to allow horse cul- 
tivation. The rows in this section 
are placed 3 feet apart. 

The above spacing arrangement of 
the rows will allow the gardener to 
change the rows so that the horse 
cultivator can be used if the middle 
rows of section one are removed. 
Lettuce and spinach can be planted 
in the 18-inch rows and cabbage 
plants set out at the same time. If 
the middle rows of lettuce and spin- 
ich are used first the other rows can 
be cultivated with the large cultiva- 
tor, and after all the lettuce is used 
the cabbages will stand at the dee 
sired distance. 


Getting the Early Start 

The first section is placed to the 
south of the garden for the reason 
that it contains the earlier plantings, 
while section two contains the taller 
growing kinds and is planted later 
ind acts as a windbreak, If such an 
irrangement is planned there wil? 
not be the blank spaces between the 
plantings. 

Keep 
troubled 


the vegetables that are 
with insects and diseases in 
a separate section so they can be 
sprayed without going to different 
with the spray poison. Po- 
eggplant and the vine 
growers require the same materia) 

ontrolling their troubles and 
they can be placed in adjacent ows. 


sections 


tatoes, tomato, 


Selection of Varieties 

This is the next major step in 
naking the plan and it can be done 
by knowing. what to plant and how 
much to purchase. The seed cata- 
log offers the planter the informa- 
tion desired concerning the best va- 
rieties for certain purposes and after 
making a list of the vegetables de- 
sired you should look over the list 
to see if you can secure an earlier 
supply by planting two _ varieties. 
There are the late and early kinds 
which if planted at the same time 
will mature their crops in succession 
and add to the variety for the table. 
I have known some varieties to fail 
while others would succeed and it is 
always a safe rule to plant a couple 
varieties of each favorite vegetable. 
Plant the standard favorites each 
year and be on the lookout for some- 
thing new in the way of better va- 
rieties with the aim in view to make 
a better garden each year. 

Some vegetables will give a succes- 
sion if planted at the same time and 
are sweet corn, peas, tomatoes, mel- 
ons, carrots, cauliflower and radish, 
others require separate sowings like 
beets, spinach, lettuce and beans. 


Test Cyanamide for Potatoes 





Three small fields at the Maine 
station last year received acid. phos- 
phate and muriate of potash at the 
rate of 139 pounds of available phos 
phoric acid and 128 pounds water 
soluble potash per acre. They each 
received 80 pounds nitrogen per acre. 
On plot A this was 1-3 nitrate of 
soda and 2-3 dried blood, the crop 
being about 91 bushels merchanta- 
ble and 13 bushels smail potatoes. 
On plot B, 1-3 of the nitrogen was 
supplied in nitrate and 2-3 as cyana- 
mide: yield 86 bushels merchantable 
and 10 small On plot B, the nitro- 
gen was all cyanamide, yielding 56 
bushels merchantable, 10 small. 

Director Wood says that this ex- 
periment for a single year would 
seem to indicate: “That lime nitro- 
gen (calcium-cyanamide) can be 
used on potatoes to replace slower 
acting sourees of nitrogen such as 
dried blood; that it cannot be used 
to replace nitrate of soda and that 
in mixed goods it is as valuable a 
source of ammonia as dried blood, 
tankage or sulphate of ammonia.” 





American Agriculturist 


MORE POTATOES PER 


Think of finding one to‘eleven $s bills 
in Ley furrow, on every acre you 
pliant. _ It’s been done many 


times. Plant the spaces you 
skip, sell the potatoes, 

and you’ oan mon- 

ey. Noex 


no extra — 
It costs no , 
and 


real money into 
your pocket. One seed 
piece in every space and 
one only, Uniform spacing. 
No injury to seed, As 
your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
“100 per cent 
Potato Planting.” We 
make full line Potato 
machines, Garden tools, 
Sprayers, etc, 
BATEMAN M'F'G CO 
Box 1326 Grenloch, Wi. J, 





cr 

Eure 5 seed corn yielded over 70 A ou 

one acre in 1911—enough to feed seven cows a whole 

wer. Latest corn crops expected to beat even 
is record—no other corn has ever equalled it. 

U CORN 


grows tallest—has most leaves—more ears 
Why plant ordinary corn that yields only 15 to 25 tons 
-. acre, when youcan get70tons an acre at same 

rice. Write for our 1913 catalog quotations and 
ist of our wonderful varieties of big-yielding cora 


and seeds. 
ROSE BROS. CO., _53 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 











Meosti 


D. M. Ferry &Co., Detroit, Mich. 


me 
CLOVER =450 


AND. ao IMOTHY 


Alsi. Clover rnd Tn Timothy mixed Ft Fully 13 aloes ikea big 
Gres.cst — i ——_ com ination 
6-page 


ba: 
Write for Free ented one circulars 
mixture. ts an: aaytiing 
. We handie only best 


describing this mr ne = 
ou can sow 
seed guaranteed. ‘Write before advance. 
&. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 526, Clerinda, lowe 


SEED POTATOES 


grown on the rugged hills of Steuber 
County, about 1500 feet above sea level 
Strong, Hardy, Prolific Varieties. 
tive them a trial. 
Catalogue free. 
WALEER SEED POTATO FARMS, 
Avoca, Steuben Co., WN. ¥. 


“CASH TALKS” mits 














The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


Sreune FERTILIZER MATERIALS *3s,None 
Also —— Ss for wey oe. and 
— order, under Sanh depaeekion” 


80 Wall Street, New York "Phone 3958 Joha 





rvonoeneo BlueGrassSeed 


guaran 
arges. Per Ib. 460; 2 Ibs. 75; 
L. $4.00, Special em he — See 


BLUE anise FARBERS CO-OPERATIVE Bi SALES co. 
A member in every county 
Lexi 





xingten, Ky. 
ONION SEED ceamination 


Yellow Danvers, Large Red Wethersfield, $1.00; 
Yellow Globe Danvers, $1.25 per pound, postpaid 
ONION SETS. Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
$2.75 per bushel (32 Ibs.) Write for Seed Cataleg 
and Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 
and New Triumph Radish. 
J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman 


110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 


BATTELLE & RENWICK. 
163 Front Street, New York 


Manufacturers of 
For Fertilizers, 
powDERED S [J] PHI) R tan-sisse ons 
Spraying Purposes 


Bi 
Ft, Seed Potatoes 
Tee Stan” lide Spent fa tad poe Sat 
bbl. $3.00. 10 bbis. $2.75 : each. 7 
I. L. WARE Gardiner, Maine 
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An Unusual Tomato Plant 


G. C. SIMPSON, MISSOURI 
the 


seed 


and 


Karly in 
eured some 
ing tomato 
Plants in 
plant here 
when the 
grew another 
one vine supplied 


spring of 1912 I se- 
of the Giant Climb- 
set a few of the 
my garden. The single 
shown was 14 feet high 
photograph was taken. It 
foot before frost. This 
the daily needs of 




















a family of five, and besides we put 
, Sf 
¥ 
il 
ye 
* 
LE y. é qe 
ig a 
a” 
rj 
Se 

Interesting 14-Foot Tomaio Vine 
wp two dozen quart cans. As late as 
October 26 I picked half a bushel of 
green tomatoes. 

It certainly is a wonderful pro- 
ducer. The frame supporting it con- 
sists of two uprights and ordinary 
wooden barrel hoops placed 1 foot 
apart. I let one vine trail along the 


It 
no 


a failure. 
foliage but 


ground, but 
developed 
fruit. 


was 


this 
plenty of 





Orchard Seraying Program 


was some discussion 


Tast year there 





of a possible law in Illinois compell- 

every owner of a 

farm orchard to 

spray, if not for 

his own benefit, 

for the sake of 

the neighboring 

orchards, It has 

been suggested in 

Michigan that 

spraying might be 

BE; ORF B OS*+OMS conducted as a 

OPEN special business in 

which a group of men with a large 

power sprayer could cover a great 

many acres of trees, charging a cer- 
tain amount per acre. 

In some parts of the corn belt, 

notably in Missouri, the San Jose scale 


is regarded as one 
of the worst of the 
orchard pests. Thi 
imsect has been th 
more troublesom«s 
because it was in- 
troduced from 
China and had few 


s 





natural enemies in AFTER PETALS 
this country to hold FALL 
it in check. Lady beetles are, per- 


haps, the most effective natural agen- 
cies, as they are quite fond of eating 
the little scale insects. This year 
36.00°.0C0 of these lady beetles have 


been gathered in California and will 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


HORTICULTURE 


be sent out to the different parts of 
the state, because of their value in 
combating the other insects which af- 
fect the melon crop, It is not like- 
ly, however, that any such agency 
will amount to much in the orchards. 
San Jose scale is easily controlled by 
spraying with lime-sulphur in late 
winter while the trees are still dor- 
mant. The codling moth, curculio, and 
a number of other pests may all be 
reached by one effective spraying 
campaign. 

When apples are wormy, but show 
no place on the outside where 
worm entered, it is 





because the egg 
was laid in the 
calyx cup just af- 
ter the bloom fell 
and was sealed up 
inside the young 
apple. This fact 
gives a hint of the 
correct time for 
one of the spray- 
ings. The liquid LATE FOR SECOND 
must be forced in- SPRAY 
to this open cup so that the egg will 
be destroyed. If it is delayed too 
long, the cup will be closed and the 
poison will not be effective. For 
scab, blotch and bitter rot, which 
work on the outside of the apple, a 
spraying is necessary after the little 
apple has begun to fill out. 
Begin Before Blossoms Open 
The spraying program which is 


now almost universally adopted in the 
ecntral west begins -with the lime- 
sulphur spray applied on the dormant 


wood. This is to catch the San Jose 
scale. The first regular application, 
which is either of lime-sulphur or 





Third Spray on Young Fruit 


bordeaux mixture, is put on after 
the cluster buds have started, but 
before the blossoms have opened. This 
is to catch the first stages of apple 
scab, black rot, and some eating in- 
sects like the canker worm. Some 





Ps a 





Se eeage 


San Jose Scale Enlarged 
poison like arsenate of lead is almost 
essential in this spray. Bee keepers 





urge that this be not delayed until 
the blossoms are open, because it 
poisons their bees. In Michigan 


there is a law applying to this point. 
One orchardist in Illinois killed’ 28 


the 














hives of bees belonging to his neigh- 





The Sulky with the Steel Frame and the 
Patent Auto Foot-Shift 


A Two-Way Sulky Plow with a steel frame—a great improvement in two- 
way plows. Something you have never seen before. 

Strong, neat in appearance, all steel and malleable,—not cumbersome cast 
fron, no surplus weight and the lightest @raft sulky ever built. 

Notice the patent auto foot-shift pedals in the illustration below. They 

te like the foot pedals on an automobile. Press the foot pedal; that’s all you do to 

bottoms. Or, if you choose, do it with the hand lever. 

The John Deere Two-Way Plow is always in balance, whether operated 
by man or boy. 


Some of the Good Things About the 
John Deere Two-Way Plow 


It is really a power shift when plow isin motion. 
pons peed and convenient foot shift ever 
nvented. 


8. Chilled, Steel, or Combination Chilled 
and Steel Bottoms 
Can be fitted with bottoms for any soil and 
to work under all conditions. 


9. Removable Shin Pieces 
Easy to take off and replace. 


Stee] Frame 
Makes plow strong, light Graft, peat In 
appesrance and durable. 
* special | of the strongest 
annel steel, one 
shapes into which steel is ied. 
3. All Steel and Malleable 
cally unbreakable. You can pound 
any part of it with a hammer. 


1. 


4. Long Malleable Beam Clamps 10. Wide Truck 

Hitch can be raised or lowered as desired. Staunch on hillside work. Steady running. 
6. Flat Steel Levers ‘ 11. Foot Lift 

Handy, easy to operate, positive, strong. Plow alwaysunder control of feet-—hands free 
6. Long Frame to control the team. 

Always in perfect balance, whether used by 12. Made in the East for Eastern 
man or boy. Conditions 
7. Long Range Shift By men who have made soils and the 


eastern 
plows best suited for them, a life’s work, 


Our patent auto foot shift operates easily. 


Let us tell you more about the John Deere Two-Way Plow, Don’t buy a plow 
Just write us saying you are interested 





until you know all about this one. 
; Get This Book Free 


“Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use Them.” 
Tells how to adjust and 
use farm implements 
under varying condi- 
tions. It hasa practi- 
cal encyclo; for 
the farm. 
Write at once; to 
be sure that you 
t “Better Farm 
mplements and 
How to Use Them,” ask 
for Package No, TW37 


John Deere Plow Co. 
Moline, Illinois 




































This fork is absolutely different in both ‘principle 

and operation from any other hay fork built. It’s 

the only fork that grips = big load and holds ii true—the only 

fork that works equally well in all kinds of hay. 

The only fork that is a perfect success in Cl 
Aifaifa, Straw and all sherteutt. 

Louden’s Balance Grapple Fork 


lifts half a ton of dry Clover or Alfalfa. It carries bigger 
loads, with less dribbling, and moves hay faster than any other hay fork on 
the market. Good in the barn or for stacking in the field. 
You also need LOUDEN’S JUNIOR HAY CARRIER, the powerfal, ail 
metal carrier that never sticks and CAN'T BE BROKEN DOWN. 
See them at your Dealers, ot write us for ca slog telling all about our 
full line of M Hey Tools and Barn Equipments; Cow Stalis and, 
Stanchions, Litter Carriers, Door Hangers. Aiso FREE BARN PLANS. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 
628 West Broadway, FAIRFIZLD, IOWA. 


Pvery kind of Hay thal Grows; 
Green, Ory, Short orTall~ 





























L LIFTS HALF A TON 
Direct from our farmin 
community to you. Choic- 


Reliable See : 
est clovers, alsike alfalfa, 


timothy, redtop. Blue grass, vetches and all other field seed. 


Write for samples and prices. N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. LIGONIER, IND. 


IT IS FREE 


Mcintosh Apple, $12 per 100 


And varieties, 
Pech ear Piam, Cherry, etc. 
name 


‘true to 
I/Amoreaux Nursery Co., Schoharie, N. ¥. 

















Send today for a free copy of my illustrated book on 
e 


and berries. It contains valuable information for grow 
ers. Describes m rge stork of straw small 
fruits, as) rubs, plants, and trees. Tells how te 


cunke wooeey ta aapdon and orchard. Every grower sboulg 
bave a copy. CE on request. 
MOORESTOWN, WE 


SEEDS 1.42 
er. 


Cabbage, Mangels,ete. Send for ill - 


DP inrokrins G28 C0, 68 cid Street, 





AT WHOLESALE PRICES 




















INSECT AND  -FUNGOUS: PESTS : American: Agriculturist 


bor by spraying into the open blos- 
soms. 

The mext spray is applied just after 
the petals have fallen and while the 
calyx cups are still wide open. It is 
important that this spray be applied 
with a strong pressure and from the 
top downward, as its chief value is in 
reaching the inside of these open 
cups. This is the spray that prevents 
wormy apples. 

The third spraying, which is some- 
times omitted, is applied about three 
weeks after the blooms fall. It is for 
general results, and is effective to a 
certain extent against almost all of 
the pests. 

The last spraying is applied to the 
little apples when they are about 
one-half inch in diameter, about six 
weeks after the bloom falls. This is 
to catch the second brood of codling 
moth and any other of the numer- 

A New, Easy and Sure Way to ous pests that attack the apple from Spramotor 
Better and Bigger Crops— the outside. R.. is effective against 

? bitter rot, which is becoming more 
HERRMANN S ARSITE serious than ever in Illinois. Some or- Or an Ordinary 

Arsite—the most powerful and efficient arseni HY : —o chardists in districts where blotch 
and costs less than ao aa insecticide. eee eee Se ge gir and bitter rot are serious report that Spraying Outfit z 

Don’t make mistakes—they’re vital. Use Arsite and save money and labor. Sure another spraying three or four weeks é at 
death to all leaf-eating bugs—nothing better for ridding fruit and potatoes of insect pests. after this one, preferably of bordeaux That’s the question. Your decision 

It sticks like Arsenate of Lead but it is ten times stronger. Spray once—then watch mixture, is worth while. should be determined by what you 
the bugs die. It contains no free white arsenic and therefore won’t burn the foliage. ; expect the machine to do and how 

One pint of Arsite has the killing efficiency of 3 to 6 pounds of Paris Green and 10 riacs gece iangenennane, long you expect it to do it. 
to 12 pounds of Arsenate of Lead. The lime-sulphur mixture may be If you want a durable hand machine 

Arsite is in liquid form, put up in tin cans—it mixes more thoroughly, remains in purchased in a form which needs only for the purpose of destroying weeds, 
suspension longer and is more convenient to handle, It keeps indefinitely. to be diluted, or it may be made at spraying orchards, potatoes and 

Herrmann’s Arsite mixed with home. To make it is some trouble, row crops—one that you can also 
Bordeaux or freshly slaked lime, as - ~~ to ay boiled rt — paint with—you want a 
and used thoroughly, will Ww, erable time and requires a large ket- Hand 
4 oo tee: iy ad eciaited tle. A form of lime-sulphur which is Spramotor 

If youdon’t spray with Bordeaux 3 somewhat safer to use, and which is If you want a durable H. P. ma- 
for blight, use Herrmann’s Calite s not likely to injure tender foliage, chine to do all these things besides 
— just another form of Arsite, (‘ is called “self-boiled.” This is made spraying grain and doing the white- 
ready to stir into clear water. ' Bee in a barrel by slaking eight pounds washing, you want a 
. - : burned lime with an equal amount of 

Send for Fall Information ; \ Be | tan : powdered sulphur. This should be H.P. Spramoter 

) a . | } = diluted to 50 gallons with cold water If you want a durable gasoline ma- 
about these wonderful insecticides. evs ; as soon as the mixture is thoroughly chime to do all these things in a 
You'll use them when you know slaked, as injurious sulphur com- bigger way, but mainly for orchard 
about them. : esa ‘ - pounds are formed if it stands. too work and white-washing, you want 

Arsite is sold in 35¢ half-pint : long at boiling. the 
cans and in 65c pints; Calite in Herrmann’s Bordeaux is made by slaking four Model “C” Spramotor 
30c¢ pints and 50¢ quarts. We can Arsite destroys pounds lump lime and diluting it : 
suppiy you if your dealers can not. Potato Bugs, in 25 gallons of water and dissolving The SERAMOTOR, ypc te clase, 

TobaccoWerms, Hes bacon me sa Sa ~ has demonstrated its superiority to 

The Herrmann Laboratories Cotton Worms, oS aatiena ‘then hen 3 sai 5 Moe all other spraying outfits, and there’s 
F = A Codling Moths b reels lhgtaistehe he B wacse we oe ae one built spectfically for your needs. 
‘or Insecticides and Fungicides ond al pond : by ly poured together and thoroughly Prices range from $6.00 to $350.00. 


Morris Herrmann & Co. leaf - eating i stirred in a third vessel the mixture is Write for catalog. 
22 Fifth Avenue Building, New York sects. - ss : complete. A heavy precipitate settles zg 
© $olt Manufacturers of Herrmann’s Hi-Grade <eonanen from this solution and it must be kept SPRAMOTOR Co. 


Pure Paris Green 5 c stirred while it is < lied. Four 
; oe 1610 Erie St. East, Buffalo, New York 


pounds lead arsenate added to this 
O0-gallon solution, or four ounces 


paris green, may be used as the poi- 
ion tomate the raven,” TB OROWAX 


He was a farmer living at Torch Hill, Ohio, and owninga 49-acrefarm. Dis- li. al ras SS a 
WSiceal ty tos Gass Apseeteel Wrgeseeeet Bases te teres SA | nunietin nttripuien the apvend of nébe SAVES YOUR 
Vv y e jo Agricultu xperiment Station to spra i : s . . 
orcharda, As alast resource he did, and s0 wonderful were the re: bulletin attributes the spread of cab- 
su ‘wo years later he refused $9500 for his farm. ic above € 2 i é Ste + i- T T 
instance is only one of many contained in our new book, a "~ py ley Lesage FRUI REES 
“ee 3? ° ees 
Made Money by Spraying erosion and the feeding of diseased FROM BORERS 
@ resnits of many others who have grown from s , res ’ ; 
erty to affluence by spraying their fruit trees are told ia cabbage to stock. Two years experi- Berewax is the ounce 
Boe ig enn epee ey pane eh ments on the control of the disease P apy | ft prevention 
ay—what solution to use—how to se zs he 4 
to advantage, etc. Send today fora freecopy. It also ; are reported. It appears that the om aie i. on re pero 


Generihes the use of lime is of considerable benefit a : 14 creases the value of 

Domestic Sprayers in combating club root disease, but Ae 7 ee 
that acid phosphate has little effect. ~~, at “is guaranteed to keep 

y Most economical sprayers on the market. Made in different styles r ‘ x borers out of peach, 
. ob stems, trom 3 0058. p., wish or without pork Dedeanl ee = Stable manure brings about condi- ; ‘ ai plum, apple, pear and 
ut engine can easily detached from sprayer and used for any 2 j ide , Vv f ae ; wince t > ot 

. kind of work, like pumping water, eawing wood, running separator, et2. . tions that are decidedly favorable to ee 4 ay guince the o% b 


DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP COMPANY, Box 508, 2hippensburg,Pa. the spreag of the disease, Te ces- rages |S arate, 


trol club root try to prevent its in- f Boe} F Bors Sivan -aeekection amateak 
troduction into noninfected _ soil. it ea Bom ‘ne, ravages. of rabbits 
Beste qvow elder apples. Rid your trees of scale and fungous pests pions Practice crop rotations which will Costa, to apply (in- 
sumber one apples by using *‘Scalecide’’—the one absoiutely surs scale spray. ¢ , . cluding labor), from $3.00 to $5.00 per acre, ac- 
“Scalecide” is easy to handle, it will not clog or corrode the nozzle or injure the allow three years betw een crops of cording to size and number « and one 

It will build up a poorly paying, run down orchard and make it return | cabbage, rutabagas or turnips. Apply application every two or three years js sufficient. 


large profits. 1t will maintain a good orchard ia prime condition. “‘Scalecide” | ct¢ , 

is the best spray for San Jose, It killseveryscale it reaches. ‘‘Scalecide’”’ goes stable eseagaeiey te lightly or not at all . AGENTS WANTED , 

further, is cheaper and more effective than lime sulphur, Endorsed by Experi- | P receding cabbage. Apply 100 bush- an. wont lve quate te, wore Comme: im very a 
angus Geeions nnd toad by Oe best cvhete Or rete [ct OF more of lime per acre about fiberal comnrieaions, exclusive territory. Write for fres 
solve your scale probiem. ur I urnishes every . "oa ra P literature and authoritative reports explaining what the 
thing for the orchard. Write to-day for our new booklet “‘ Pratt’s Handbook for two years before planting cabbage. borer is, how it destroys your teen, sud how easily it can 
Fruit Growers” and ‘' ‘Scalecide’—the Tree Saver.’” They contain valuable be exterminated. Agency preferences granted to fruit 
information for orchardists, Every fruit grower should have them. 3oth eae rowers who have used, ur erenow using, Borowax on 
are free. B. G. Pratt Co., Dept.O 580 Church Street, New York City. Compressed Air Sprayer Pleases ir own orc 


A rR eo 
I have a compressed air sprayer SOORWA BAGUFASTURING 08 


AY We Make that I have used for three years. I Ss ON, as Saw, & 2. 
; esa; “ made it myself. I bought an air 
Spray — compressor, as I already had a 


Prevent blight, For Eve rybody steam engine and boiler, and bought 
destroy insects which play one tank for the liquid and one for 
havoc with yourcrops. 300,000 suc- Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, the air I put them together and 
cessful gardeners and orchardists Power Orchard Rigs, etc. pis, 
will tell you—use— ‘ connected my air compressor with Yes—it Sich 
There's a ficid sprayer for every need, pro- < : es—it fights 
: ounced by all experts the world’s best line. the engine. While I am filling one fires or bugs. 
Brown’s Auto Spra 6 THIS EMPIRE KING tank with the liquid, I fill the other | [| Fis. Seti extra 
40 styles and sizes. For 6 acres of fie ay leads everything of its kind. Throws tank with air, When I get into the rigidly, attach 
pod ng Ah, cng toves. 50 orchard I turn a faucet and let the to any pail or 
©. kept clean ard liquid is thoroughly air into the tank containing the bucket. 
7 SEnene ememEy. liquid. I go out with 150-pound 


Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- . 
Atomic MH rections and formula. Aiso catalog on pressure and return with 60 to 80- 










































































only nozzle made that w 4 re 
in any solution entire sprayerline. eas cosnaet pound pressure. My engine is a six- 
0! 


—the 
‘or without el . Adi 
SK yeaa) Bo gains At au for all sprays, to meet your exact wants. Address 


bE se rer.— rorth SPRAY PUMPS 
i € CE PU hors power.—[J. A Hepworth, 
THE E. C. BROWN CO., 24 5ay St., Rochester, N.Y. a ye aoe Ulster County, N Y. aresuitablefor any servicein 
OSCAR os NRA, REEETEReS em field. forest, home or barn. 
Sa They Sn easy to 
First Year with Incubator—Consid- carryandpump. Write for 
SOMETHING NEW Spray P a : free booklet on sprayin 
LIRE-SULPHUR AYDROMETER Siete “KANT Ki oG” * ering that I had never used an incu- and fire fighting. Sold by 
Sey ns Wen Tes Gy o SS bator, I did very well last year, which dealers or direct. 
[$1 @Qa orrrrr SPRAYERS = was my first experience. I had seven W. & B. DOUGLAS 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. Gets twice the results hatches, beginning in February and 130 William St., Middletown, Ct. 
Fist or ae ya S ending in July. Altogether I hatched 
, about 800 chicks, and was very suc- 


SPORICIDE fe Guts ig RL SMUT ing,ctS agents Wentea. Houkiot cessful in rearing them. This year I 
Simple to treat. Rochester Spray Pump Co. hope to do fully as well—([Mrs Wil- 
SPORICIDE CHEMICAL COMPANY, | ATLANTA, NH. 7, | 183 Broadwny, Rochester, 8. ¥ liam Nicolaides, Union County, Ill. 
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A POTATO CULTIVATOR ~ 


Good for beans, truck 
etc. but ft its $ adjustments qeake thes’ 
ally adapted for potatoes. Toget just 
ht depth and throw at each stage of the 
A ~ rd dane | to oe gn A nd the crop 
ons, is your em—it is 
business to work it out for you T 


ait 


Sted frame machines, made 
Combinations of fangs, 
is, etc, hoes are 

hs shifted in ol lines 


machines 
They guide, 
easy 








GIVE THIS 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
Put a Winner Piow Truck on your walking piow, 
no matter what kind. Plow in oom Sees for 10 days. 

‘hen, if you see any fault in t 


Winner Plow Track 


return it and we will return 

your money and pay freight 
roth he be We take 
" 


it 
thousands. To the first 
buyer of a Winner in 
every neighborhood we 
make 2 Epectal Intro- 
ductory Offer. Get this offer. Write today for free book 


Don't follow the ‘we another spring. 
LEWIS MFG. 00. Box B, CORTLAND, N. ¥. 














PURE CANADA HARDWOOD ASHES 
The Joynt Brand 


The best, cheapest and most lasting 
fertilizer in the world. They are natures 
own plant food to build up the land and 
restore it to its original fertility Write 
for prices and information. Address 
John Joynt, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 

Reference:—Duns or Bradstreets, or Bank of Hamil- 
ton, Lucknow. 
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10 FRUIT TREES 


Worth $1.50 for 95 cents 


1 Seckel Pear 1 Bing Cherry i Mekaterh Avgte 
i Binge Fon} Atcoamess Hem i Greaprostee” 
are Peac jam mos 
1 Beine Claude Plum 
All trees first class, 2 yr., 4 to 5 ft. high, for 95 cents. 
Write for = illustrated we and send list of 























Trees Rropssiet’ 
rom vigor- 
ous Speouitaate of known 
characters are the 











SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 
2 aaraEe. 2 PEARS, 2 owoee, 
ERRICS, 3 PLAC 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 
Write for free ca strictly ‘ 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
GROVER NURGERY CO., EST. 1000 
72 TavsT Gunome, GOCHESTER, N.Y 











ou want a 


NO MORE = safe method for 
RABBITS Reqping _E 


3 our orchard,paint your ees F "SuL- 
rocipe” the new concentrated sulphur, 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Suvt- 
PoctpE’’solves the rabbit problem Write 
today for booklet,“‘Sutrocipg,Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.”” Ad- 
dress B.G. Pratt Co.,so Church St..N.Y. 





Alien’s so 
tells how to make 
Describes the ~~ A 


13 Market St, 


WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


Are what we are trying harder than ever to fernish our 
enstomers. Free Samples will show that we come 
near it. In many varieties we Do it. 

Alsike, _—, Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
Sweet Clover and all others. Write today. 
0. M.SCOTT & BON; 59 Main St., Marysville, Obic 


GRAPE VINES 


m4 Ourrants. Best varieties Send 
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Recleaning Seed Oats 


A. RB. FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N ¥ 


Probably farmers who read Amer- 
ican Agriculturist know better than 
to sow oats which have not been re- 
cleaned. But I know that not a few 
farmers do sow oats which have no 
further cleaning than that done by 
the thresher. To verify an argument 
over the actual necessity of reclean- 
ing the seed, I hand sorted 50 plump 
cats and tested them in one-half a 
box of sawdust, at the same time put- 
ting 50 unsorted oats in the other 
half of the box. 

In 10 days all of the first 50 were 
making thrifty growth, while only 37 
of the second 50 had sprouted. After 
two weeks the first 50 stalks had 
made a strong, even stand, but the 
37 stalks in the other lot were very 
uneven, some of the blades being 
short, narrow and weak. 

If grown in the field, the latter 
would uselessly take from the ground 
fertility needed by the strong stalks 
and quite likely would produce only 
light heads of nearly worthless oats, 
if they headed at all. The cost of 
recleaning is insignificant compared 
with the wholesale loss suffered from 
the degeneracy of the future crop. 
Another saving to be accounted is 
that the more good weight home- 
grown oats a farmer has the less 
quantity he will need to buy of 
ground light oats which have been 
sifted from some other man’s grain. 
Providing for our stock from our own 
land certainly pays better than hiring 
inspectors to protect us against 
fraud. The nucleus of that provision 
is good seed. 





Notable Hybrid Wheat—Back in old 
England they are continuing to ex- 
periment along the line of increasing 
the rate of yield per acre. A recent 
newspaper report tells of some won- 
derful productive qualities of a new 
variety brought out by the Cambridge 
university school of agriculture. A 
farmer of Canterbury, England, sowed 
a quarter (eight bushels) of a new 
hybrid .wheat, and according to the 
report, took off in the first crop nearly 
43 quarters of wheat. Planting all 
of that the next season, he harvested 
a crop of 770 quarters. Endeavoring 
to confirm the accuracy of this re- 
port, the editor made inquiry direct at 
the Cambridge school of agriculture, 
which replied under date of February 
8 as follows: “We are gradually get- 
ting together data concerned with the 
cropping capacity of this new wheat, 
but so far have not published any de- 
tails about it. The one thing which {is 
clear at present is that the hybrid fs 
a very heavy cropper compared with 
most of our English wheats.” 


Tested Seed—I gave my seed corn 
the individual ear test last spring for 
the first time. I did not plant any 
seed that did not*test fairly well. The 
state experiment station, to which I 
sent some of the seed to be tested, 
informed me that it would not grow 
and was almost worthless for plant- 
ing. yet it turned out to be the best 
I ever planted and I never had a bet- 
ter stand. There was hardly a grain 
but what grew, and hills with none 
at all in them were conspicuous by 
their absence.—[H. C. D. 


Weevils in Beans—If no weevil-in- 
fested beans are planted in a commu- 
nity, there is very little danger of 
harvesting infected beans. If there 
is danger, however, treat the beans 
as soon after harvest as possible with 
carbon bisulphid. Put the beans in 
a tight barrel. Then place on top of 
them, inside the barrel, a saucer filled 
with the drug, and cover the barrel 
tightly. Leave it for 36 to 48 hours. 
The fumes of this bad-smelling and 
highly inflammable carbon bisulphid 
are heavier than air, and will sink 
down through the beans to the bot- 
tom of the barrel, killing all weevils 
either outside or inside the beans. 


er pee Re | 

Controlling Codling Moth—Arsen- | 
ite of zinc gave promising results in 
the control of the coddling moth in 
some Colorado experiments, in some 
cases doing better work than arsen- 

ate’ of lead. : ‘ 


Fifty Years’ Unparalleled Record 
Both in the Field and with the Experiment Stations 


e 
Mapes 
Manures 


Absolutely Choicest of 
Materials, Seasoning and Best Methods 
of Manufacture 


Availability Without Acidity 
No Rock or Acid Phosphates Used 




















In the Field 
The record of The Mapes Manures in the field is 
too well known among our thousands of customers and 
friends—and with us we are glad to say the terms are 
practically interchangeable as most of our good old cus- 
tomers have become our friends—to require more than 
a reference to it. 


With the Experiment Stations 


We are equally proud of our record with the Sta- 
tions. There may at times have been an occasional 
chance analysis which was not quite what we would 
have liked to have seen, and not as we believe fairly 
representative of our goods, but with the grand average 
we have no fault to find. 

This is in spite of the fact that Station methods and 
valuations from the very nature of the case must be 
broadly general to apply to the general average of the 
class of goods examined, and can therefore never be 
expected to do entire justice to the user of particularly 
choice materials and unusual methods of manufacture. 


From the Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, FERTILIZERS, ro12: 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO’S fifteen brands 
all fully meet their guarantees, with the exception of No. 553, in which a 
deficiency of 0.37 per cent of Potash is fully offset by an overrun of 0.7 per 
cent Nitrogen.” 

So strong a statement is not and could not be made of any firm which 
had an equal or greater number of brands. 


From Annual Bulletin, No. 143, December, 1912, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers, (It 
lishes a table giving summary of results of analyses of complete fertilizers as 
compared with manufacturers’ guarantees.) 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. Number of 
brands analyzed, 18; number equal to guarantee in commercial value, 18.” 


That is, every one of The Mapes bra. Js are found to be equal to their 
guarantee in commercial value, and of no other company having an equal or 
a greater number of brands can this be said. 


It publishes another table bearing on the Nitrogen in the different brands 
analyzed. The Mapes F. & P. G. Co. show show 90.26% as their percentage Ac- 
tivity of Total Nitrogen, which is the essential point. ~'> other concern hav- 
ing an equal number or greater number of brands analyzed has anything like 
so high a percentage Activity of Total Nitrogen 

It is unnecessary to say that the Mapes Manures 
have always been, and will always continue to be while 
under the same management, far above the average of 
fertilizers offered for sale. 

In speaking of this management, it is certainly in- 
teresting that not only have the Mapeses continued 
successively in the business. for three generations, 
grandfather, father and son, but the Lanes, who have 
been associated with the Mapeses from the start, follow 
the same identical record in the business, grandfather, 
father and son, successively, and we ask, can our friends 
and customers have a better guarantee than this family 
management that everything has been done and will 
continue to be done to make the Mapes Manures as 
good as the present knowledge of fertilizer science per- 
mits for the crops for which they are intended. Send 
for our Pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 














JOHN DEERE 
SPREADER 


The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 


ns the beater on the axle is the great- 
est improvement _in manure spreaders since |/) 
their invention. It has made the John Deere | 
8 r possible. This feature is fully patentes if 
and cannot be had on any other sp 


Simplest and Strongest 


t many trouble-giving working parts |} 
mY done away with. There are some two |} 
hundred less parts on the John Deere Spreader | 
than on the simplest spreader heretofore. 

The John Deere Spreader has no clutches, no 
chains; no adjustments. It does not get out of 
order. Is always ready for business. i 

The strain and stress of spreading is on the |]/ 
rear axle, the strongest part of the spreader— 
where it belongs—not on its eide. iH | 

Roller bearings, few parts, the center of the ||) 
load comparatively near the horses, and the |} 
weight distributed over four wheels, make the ||) 
John Deere Spreader light draft. 


Only “Hip-High” 


The John Deere Spreader is only “hip-high” |} 
to the.top of the box. The first three feet you | 
liftmanure are easiest of all. It’s |} 

hard work from |i) 
there to the top | 
of ordinary | 
spreaders. HH th 
. You lift each |} 
Poforkful only |} 
i three feet wit 
the John Deere 
Spreader. |} 
eels do not |} 
interfere with 
loading. Theen- |} 
tire side of the |} 
spreader is available for that purpose. 


Spreader Book Free—Tells all about 
mantre, when and how to use it, how to store 
it and a complete description of the John 
te. Seeder. Ask us for this book as 
Package No. ‘Y.. 


JOHN + oe PLOW CO. 
“MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














. Grain is white = 
9 of wonderful richness ie 


artons 
of the Farm” mail 
GARTON-COOPER SEED CO. 
24 First Street SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 


120 BUSHELS to tHE ACRE 


FRE DOWN 


30 DAYS’ ABSOULUTELY 


FREE TRIAL 
ceases 


el ship zou a genuine 1913 
lloway without 





NOMONEY 





ae a Galloway 

Nothing’ tise like fe 

Catalog and 

Valuable FREE si Bes of Gold” 


at Once for 





y catalog tells all about the Gall and 
acne for eur artical nonce 








Palmetto—Largest. best variety, Extra fine 2-year-old 
roots from selected seed, 0 M. For prices on 
Marge quantities, write A. H. west New Sharon, WN.) 


’ | 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 





New Method of Grafting Suggested 


C. A. C., BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS 


An old friend of mine who has a 
small fruit orchard, instead of cuttings 
off a limb when he wished to insert a 
graft in one of his trees, es- 
pecially the younger ones, adopt- 
ed the method of boring a hole 
with a gimlet in the trunk of the 
tree, selecting a gimlet about the 
same diameter as the scion to be in- 
serted. This hole was bored to a 
depth of about 1 inch and then the 
scion inserted and a little wax 
applied at the point where it en- 
tered the tree trunk to prevent air 
and water entering. 

In this process the scion, he said, 
is not whittled wedge-shaped as in 
the regular cleft grafting, but is left 
round as cut from the twig. In or- 
der, however, that the cambium 
layer of the scion might come in con- 
tact with the cambium layer of the 
tree trunk, longitudinal strips of bark 
are removed at intervals around the 
scion, care being taken not to girdle 
the little twig, and then, when the 
scion is put in place in the hole, if 
fitted the growing cells of the 
scion and of the tree are bound to be 
brought in contact at some point 
about the of the hole, 
possibly in ‘ral places. In this 
way the ascending sap easily forces 
its way from the cells in the trunk 
into the cells in the scion and the 
process of growth very soon unites 
the two. 

My informant asserted that he has 
tried this method of grafting very fre- 
quently and has met with a large 
measure of success. To have it work 
well, the tree on which it is to be 
tried, if itis to be a trunk graft, must 
be young, so that the bark is not too 
thick. It may also be used to good 
advantage on the limbs. 


Wildcat Orchard Schemes 


*J, H, HALE, GEORGIA 


was 


snug 


seve 





lot of yellow lit- 
relation to or- 
and the South 
and it is being cir- 
culated all over this..country today, 
and so there is a boom on in that 
direction, which has been going on 
for eight or 10 years. Now we have 
just got it in the east, and the whole 
country is afire on orchard proposi- 

*Excerpts from 
Pennsylvania horticultural 


There has been a 
erature published in 
charding in the 
on certain plans, 


west 


address befcre 
society 


tion, but some of us are so green we 
won’t burn. 

The country 
orchard proposition. It 
sprouted. It is already 
the hearts of western 
who have got to the Pacific coast 
pretty well overworked. They are 
coming back—the western promoter, 
or a relative of his, the land boom- 
er, the fellow looking for suckers, 
the promoter who is out for our 
money! This back to the land theory, 
these farm stories that are in all 
the magazines, and the beautiful 
yarns told everywhere, have got the 
people crazy to go back to the land, 

But this back to the land idea in 
the minds of the people in the city, 
going back to get rich out of this 
business, going to get a piece of land 
and have an orchard and everything 
is lovely, I say this boom is coming 
on here in the east, and you will’see 
a lot of yellow literature circulated 
all over the northeastern section of 
the United States. It is started now 
and in the next few years you are 
going to see much more. 

Watch out! Hang out 
light, the sign of caution, there’s 
danger ahead to the legitimate in- 
dustry; danger ahead to the people 
who go into it unthinkingly, and 
danger ahead in many other ways. 
I, as one who has been interested in 
a large plantation, 2000 acres or 
more of peaches, have watched a lot 
of t.e large operations in the South, 
somewhat in the west, know some- 
thing of the large plantings that are 
hinted of, at least, and attempted to 
be carried on in states south of you, 
and hinted at in New England. Those 
large orchard propositions are 
doomed to fail. Beware of them. 
Yet there is a legitimate field for 
the investment of capital in orchard 
propositions, and while these wildcat 
schemes are in the way and bound 
to be carried on, yet there will be 
some kegitimate. 


is going wild on this 
has already 
planted in 
promoters, 


the red 


Cranberries—New Jer- 
sey was credited in the last federal 
census with 9030 out of 18,431 acres 
in the United States; Massachusetts 
Was second with 6577 and Wisconsin 
third with 1689 acres. New York 
(mostly Long Island) had 277 acres. 
The Pacific coast still remains negli- 
gible, the three states having a total 
of only 72 acres. Michigan has never 
done much, either, only 202 acres. 





Leaders in 


The Grape Industry—The census 
sharps at Washington tried to secure 
an accurate count of the number of 
grape vines of bearing age in 1910. 
In round millions of vines the total 
was 224. Of this California had more 
than half, or 144. New York was sec- 
ond with 32; Michigan 11, Ohio eight, 
Pennsylvania five, Missouri and Kan- 


sas each three million vines. 














Cabbage and Potatoes Form Excellent Crops 


That the trucking industry is growing very rapidly no one doubts. 


One of the greatest needs is for every farm to grow all 
and a surplus for the local markets. Any person liv- 


required at home, 


the vegetables 


ing near even the small towns can build up an excellent trade and obtain 


permanent customers if they 





will give these people good stuff. There is 


money waiting for those who will push this work. 





American Agriculturist 


Planet Jr 
No. 76 Pivot- ° 
wheel Riding Cul- 
tivator, Plow, Far- 
rower, and Ridger 
is a wonder in cultivat- 
ing corn, potatoes, and 
similar crops. Light in 
draft, simple strong construction, Can 
be fitted with discs and spring-trip 
standards. Le Tae 
ctive 64-page 
FREE iDustrated catalogue 
Points the way to better crops, and 
describes 55 latest tools including ane- 
and two-horse cultivators, wheel- 
hoes, seeders, harrows, etc. 


L AiLL-EN & CO 
Box 1107E Philadelphia 





ALFALFA 


We have spent $12,000 instructing over 200,000 
farmers how to grow alfalfa. Our free booklet 
makes a certainty of this crop if our directions 
are followed, e receive each year hundreds of 
letters from our customers saying that their fields 
planted with our seed, and under the same con- 
ditions as other fields planted with seed from 
other sources, have in every instance out-yielded 
the meadow secured from other seed than our 
own. We could sell much cheaper alfalfa seed- 
than we do, but we refuse-to handle anything 
but the very best, which costs us more than the 
price at which ordinary alfalfa seed retails. 


SOY BEANS 


We have tested every promising variety of soy 
bean that has been introduced into the United 
States. We are pioneers in this business and 
are glad to see today that farmers are easily 
succeeding with this great plant, and that they 
are securing fully as good results when our varie- 
ties are used as we have prophesied. Every day 
some one writes us that bis soys yielded 25 to 30 
bushels per acre. We have discarded poor ones 
and offer you simply the best there is anywhere. 
Write today for free catalog which tells all about 
the best seeds that can be grown. 


WING SEED CO., Box 931, Mechanicsburg, Ohis 
Heavy Yielders 


Seed Co $2.00 Per Bushel 


You want our White Cap Yellow Dent. Our stocks were 
grown by the winner of first prize at the recent Penn’a. 
State and the South Carolina National Corn Shows. 


Grasses Clover at $11 per bushel. Timothy, Red 


Top, Orchard, Kentucky Blue, Millets, 
Alfalfa, Vetches and 30 other grasses. White Alsike, 
Mammoth, Crimson and Sweet Clovers. 


SEED on SPRING RYE AND BARLEY, P open 
AT, FIELD PEAS AND BEAN 


Cow: Peas You should plant Sie ny Grown 
Cow Peas of the earliest varieties. 
We have them in nice qualities at moderate prices. 


Maine Grown Seed Potatoes---Clean---Sound 


Cobblers, Early Ohios, Early Rose, Carmans, Mountains, 
Giants, Raleighs, State of Maines, Gold Coins 


Everything for the Farm---Moderate Prices 
You want our 32-page catalog. It is free. Ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Landisviile, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





Six Varieties 





“Eberle Quality” Seeds are bound to grow ifgiven 
the proper care. Years of experience enable us to 
offer you a wonderful variety of choice seeds, 
plants and bulbs at fair prices. 

Eberle’s 1918 Seed jAsnusl—Free, 

a esh seeds, in- 
cluding nearly every variety w Raden a Gon- 
tains much valuable information and advice to the 
large and small grower. The most complete cata- 
logue we have yet issued aud it's absolutely free. 
Send for your 4 today. 

F.W. EBERLE, 17 S Sours Peas Sr., Aceany, 1.7. 








I any a a yw of new 
sorts free with every order { 
fill. Buy and test. | Aaa if 

. K.—money refunded 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
eysen Sas Somers. Send yours 

s’ addresses, 
ord, Illinoig 





APPLE TREES FOR 
TESTING FREE 


Our ‘“‘BLIZZARD BELT,”’ Foster 
Grafts make 





APPLE TREES estate 


red, winter varieties. atten Splendid steck " 
Pears, oe we Peaches, low pri icon” dias 
Sor price list. HILTING NURSERY co 
Sueous ct Gastta, N.¥. 1318 Beacon St,, Boston, Hass 
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Experiences with Potatoes 


©. A. WHITNEY, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 


I have found by experience that, 


taking all seasons, both wet and dry, 


into consideration, a well drained, 
loose soil containing some _ small 
stones located on a southern slope, 
with proper treatment, is sure to pro- 
duce a satisfactory crop beth in qual- 
ity and quantity, whether the season 
be wet or dry. 

In reality, I begin to prepare the 
land two years before planting the 
crop. While lime is not considered 
a good fertilizer for potatoes, yet I 
apply liberal quantities, or, better 
still, as much wood ashes as can be 
obtained to the soil when preparing 


it for winter grain or oats, and seed to 


clear clover. This gives almost in- 
variably a good stand of clover on 
fand of the above mentioned charac- 
ter. All stable manure used in con- 
nection with potatoes is applied at 
this time also. Stable manure ap- 
plied to the soil just before planting 
potatoes has proved with me to be 


detrimental, especially in wet seasons, 
since grubs, scab and rot are more apt 
to be prevalent. 


Clover has proved the most efficient 


and economical fertilizer that I have 
ever used for potatoes when handled 
in the following manner: The first 
erop is cut for hay as soon as it is 
well blossomed, usually June 15-20. 
Cutting before the blossoms dry up 
gives a much better second crop than 
if cut later, and it is much better for 


have even had the ground freeze to 
the depth of 3 or 4 inches after plant- 
ing without injury to the seed. By 
planting early and planting deep, al- 
though the plants are a long time 
coming up, they will form such strong 
root systems that when the tops do 
appear above ground they will grow 
so vigorously that bugs will have lit- 
tle effect on them. 
Experiments with Fertilizers 

Various methods of applying com- 
mercial fertilizer and different ways 
of planting have been tried and re- 
sults compared with the above, A field 
of timothy sod was plowed in March, 
and the soil kept well harrowed till 
about May 30, when the potatoes were 
planted with a two-horse planter, 
rows 8 feet apart, one piece 16 inches 


apart in the rows. Seven hundred 
pounds of 2-8-10 goods were used to 
the acre, Six cultivations and three 


sprayings were necessary to keep the 
crop growing, and then the tops were 
all dead by September 1. Results— 
100 bushels potato t® acre, as against 
187 bushels in an adjoining field the 
same year. 

Next, a field of corn stubble was 
plowed in April, harrowed well till 
May 15, when it was laid out in check 
rows 3 feet each way, a small hand- 
ful of high-grade fertilizer was 
dropped in each check and mixed 
with the soil, potatoes dropped two 
pieces in a place and covered with a 
hoe. Six rows were planted without 
fertilizer, as a test. Results, 120 
bushels an acre against 200 by the 
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Well Formed Trio of Carman No 3 Potato 


hay also. Even to defer the cutting 
of the first crop a week or 10 days 
will sometjmes cause an absolute 
failure of the second crop. 

I consider the second crop much 
more valuable than the first to plow 
wnder, although it is frequently much 
smaller, because clover is a great ni- 
trogen gatherer, and the lenger it is 
allowed to grow the more nitrogen 
will be stored in the soil. It is pref- 
erable to plow under the second crop 
early in the fall or before it has been 
killed by hard freezing. The green 
clover will@decay much more readily 
than if the plants are left until dead 
and dry, so will be much better fer- 
filizer and will not bother about 
working the land in the spring. -It is 
preferred to make this plowing deep, 
at least 8 inches, using a jointer and 
thain so as to turn everything under 
where it will decay thoroughly. As 
goon as the soil is dry enough to work 
in the spring I harrow it thoroughly 
and plow it again. I have proved that 
the second plowing will just about 
double the yield of potatoes. 


Planting and Cultivating 


I have 
ef planting, 


employed various methods 
but have obtained best 
results with the léast work by drop- 
ping the seed in every third furrow 
at the second plowing, one piece every 
316 inches. When this is done the 
plowing should not be more than 4 
er 5 inches deep at this time. I then 
wse the harrow to keep the soil well 
pulverized until the potato tops are 
large enough to use the cultivator. 
Two or three cultivations, without 
hilling, on good, clean land, are sufli- 
eient to keep the sofl in good shape 
till the tops cover the ground. 

I aim to plant this way as early as 
possible, usually before April 15, and 


other method. The only difference in 
the unfertilized rows was a few more 
small potatoes, but there were just as 
many large ones as in the fertilized 
rows, Several other experiments have 
been tried, with about the same fre- 
sults. 

I have also tried several methods of 
Plowing in. potatoes, Clover was 
turned under in the fall, corn planted 
the next year, the stubble was plowed 
the following April, when potatoes 
were dropped in every third furrow. 
They were given the usual care, but 
vielded only about 85 bushels an acre, 
Next, a first crop of clover was 
plowed under the latter part of June,” 
harrowed well till July 10 and sowed 
to buckwheat. Potatoes were plowed 
in with the. stubble the next April. 
Yield 100 bushels an acre. Now, I 
am not condemning commercial fer- 
tilizers, for I know that good results 
are obtained by their use. I am only 
giving my actual experiences on my 
soil, and the actual results. I have 
one experiment yet to try, and that 
is, to sow the fertilizer broadcast af- 
ter plowing in the potatoes at. the 
second plowing. By doing this I-can 
prove conclusively whether the com- 
mercial fertilizer adds anything to 
the above method. 

Overhead Irrigation—Of 164 users 
of overhead irrigation in New York 
state, 67 are located on Long Islana, 
according to H. B. Fullerton in the 
Long Island Agronomist. He adds: 
“The majority of them are what care- 
less folks call foreigners, which. boiled 
down means that these folks have 
only lived in the United States part 
of one generation, instead of two or 
three.”’ 
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DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS 


are northern grown from selected stock seed and frequently out- 
yield home grown seed two to one. They are used and recomm 
by thousands of progressive, money-making Farmers annually. 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


30 varieties, best early, medium and late in any quantity from 
barrels to car loads. 
Canadian Experiment Farm, Ottawa, reports ae ‘rate of 422 bushels per acre.” 
Collingwood, Editor of the Rural New Yorker, writee—"I obtained a yield 
which I figure at =} bushels per acre 
Hugh Raymond of Connecticut says—'‘The yield from your seed was 250 bushels per 
acre, other kinds 100 bushels.’ 
“The yield from your seed mented by_side of my own home grown seed was three 
times as good’’—wag the verdict of H. B. Noll, Ellicoit City, Md, 


DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES as low as $2.50 per bbi. 
See page 1; of out catalog 


Dibble’s Seed Corn 


Four varieties, Flint and Dent, best for crop or silo for the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States. Germination tests, 95-98 
Prof. W. Burkett, who is one of our regular customers, s)o—"*Almost every grain 
of that ay corn germinated. ery ought to be your customer.’ 
“460 bushels from 2 acres’’—igs the yield from our Mammoth Yellow 


reported by H. A. Medlong of Oswego Co. 
R. B. Anderson of Connecticut, writes that he filled a 300-ton silo from 12% actes 
of our ensilage corn, 


DIBBLE’S SEED CORN as low as $1.25 per bu. 
See pages 25-29-31 of our catalog 


Dibble’s Seed Oats 


Two varieties, early, productive, with stiff straw, are thoroughly 
recleaned twice right in our seed house and frequently produce for 
our customers two bushels where but one grew before. We offer 
this year Oats that have yielded on entire fields over 100 bushels 
per acre weighing 40 lbs per bushel. 

“Your oats made twe bushels to ene of our own seed’’—is the testimony of Harry 


Flint corn 


Reamer of Penwsy!vania 
= 


Levi Simmons of New York, reports—‘‘440 bushels, thresher’s measure, from four acres.”’ 
DIBBLE’S SEED OATS as low as 65Sc per bu. 
eee rl 

See page 31 of our catalog 


Dibble’s Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy Seed 


D. B. Brand 99.50% pure is the highest grade obtainable, 
Samuel Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., who sowed D. B. ety on 50 acres, reports as 


a semis of his test—‘'99.50% pure and free from dodder and trefoil 

k. I, Richmond, Mansfield, Pa., sent samples of our D. B. Clover and Timothy to 
Washington, and says—‘‘They reported they were as good a sample, both for purity and 
Sermination as could be obtained.” 


Luther Tucker and Son, former publishers of the Country Gentieman, write—“There 
is no firm in this country from whom we could order seeds with greater confidence.” 


D. B. BRAND TIMOTHY SEED, 
fas tata wT Pure, $2.28 per bu. 
See page 17 of our catalog (Special price on quantity) 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog, the leading farm seed book of the 


year and ten sample packages of Dibble’s Farm Seeds for testing 
Free. Write today. Planting time is at hand, Address Edward 
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F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A. 


BUY DIRECT — SAVE MONEY 
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These Harrows Are For 
Intensive (illage 











Remember, the CUTAWAY disk is the original 

“cutaway”; 
the original double action; the CUTAWAY reversible har- 
row, the original reversible; the CUTAWAY extension head 
harrow, the original extension head. CUTAWAY double 
action harrows have all four of their gangs 


compactly 

which is the secret of successful double 
action harrows. 
All Curawav 
Single Action 
Harrows Are 
Reversible 
—_-_~--_—_ 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 


3 the CUTAWAY double action ‘ow, 


Cutawi 


hung on one_rigid main frame, 


That is one reason why 


double action harrows grind 
finer than other 5 a 
actions are all equip w 

jointed tongue, which can be me Se or replaced 

in one minute, making the harrow into 


desicedt. 


tr; eagle agtion ond the dovb inaction wee 


nia i vol bel 


how you ah implements. {ff he 
fan ‘t, write as, Ask for new 48-page 














CLARK 


Makers of the original CLARK “* Cutaway"* implements 


CUTAWAY doable <= 


pore 


bid 


} gy ¥ 5 are Rag yt 


“The 8o:l and Intensive Tillage” 


851 Mats Street, Higganum, Conn, 





















































THE accurate planting by ACME 
Planters—at an even depth—goes 
a long way towards insuring good 
. stands, 

Besides that, ACME Planters are light, 
strong, dom, ever, repairs, and 
often cut the labor of of planting two-thirds. 

All dealers can sell 


AGME Pp CORW LANTERS 


If your dealer hasn’t just the one yap 
write for our free booklet “The 
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A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Is without real serious meaning to 
an dak it is too hard work or 


geeet not a t work a heree, 
what a rely oe Le esibilities 
there are modern hand 


TRON AGE" 


do all of ‘rroming boston. oftvetieg, 
rrow! ¥ ~ a 
ee fu owing. esi, far ig. a } 
ee Taped yer 


Scala 
Ask 
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your dealer about them 
for new rae “Gardening with 
Modera Ti y of our paper 


“Iron wren Age Farm ts vind Gard den 
BATEMAN MFG co. 


— ~ 
Box 1322 WCCO. “ATS 











One horse 


enough. Acts auto- 

matically, regu- 

larly dropping seed 
and fertilizer at just the distance you set it, 
Important! None of the working parts 
move while drive wheel revolves except at 
the time of planting. It's accurate and pos- 
itive every time. Rightly is this great 
machine named 


“KING OF THE 
CORNFIELD” 


CORN PLANTER 
And Fertilizer Sower 


Will stand the rengh. continuous service which such 

— et, Nothing a Simple, strong, reliable. 

xty years are behind # 

wy ix A sellit. If none ie write us. Catalog 

Sree---64 pages of tool talk that ae like to read---s tool 
for every need. 























Special Flower Seed Offer 
50 cents trony LO cents 


Package Aster, Floral Park Mistere, 
package Alyssum, Carpet of Sn be 
eed Carnations, Finest By ¥id. Mixed, 5c 

ge Larkspur, Giant Beinn Fid., 5e 


wering, 5c 
package Chrysanthemum, Maximum. Perfection, 5c 
package Mignonette, Finest Sweet Scented, Se 
package Petunia, Grandiflora Finest Mixed, 5e 
package Pansy, Giant Mixed, 5¢ 
package Verbena, Special Mixed, 5e 


hg 50c 
l send the above 10 packets of FIRST-CLASS 
FLOWER SEEDS, our new illustrated Catalogue and 
a due bil) giving you your money back for 10 cents. 
@ur Garden Annual of the best seeds, plants, bulbs 
and smal) fruite "On for the asking. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & co. 
Box 433, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Make M Growing Potat 
e Money » Growing foe 


Spray 

Diggers, Sorters 
Descriptive matter 
free. Write for it. 
Our No. 22 Planter 
is automatic; one man and team plant five acres or 
more a day; Our No, 25 Planter plants abso- 
lutely 100 per cent correct, a seed piece to every bill, 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO, 
158 CHICAGO AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


investigate 
Our Line 





How about saving on of the mad in 
nae | of ore ray A, this —— aing 


ie Wid steel-wheel tru: 
oes te do this, and also help to mene better 


for your community. Get in th 
apd fe roads. Ask for our free catabque 


of instructions. 
WAVAHA METAL WHEEL CO., BoxG0, HAVANA, ILi. 





All sizes. We have had 
a6 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
‘iso Steam and Gaso- 
line eee tiie ae. Boilers, } 





Slop Pitching Hay—Hoist tt 
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SAVING STEPS 


Kenlind Car in Order 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 


man who owns an automobile 
later becomes quite pro- 
ficient in doing all sorts of little odd 
jobs about the machine. Not that 
there is much work to be done to a 
good car that is well taken care of; 
on the contrary, the work is slight, 
barring repair necessitated by acci- 
dents. But it’s just the same as any- 
thing else—a fine carriage, or a boat, 
or anything; there always are little 
things that can be done to keep the 
machine not only working its best, 
but looking its best as well. For in- 
stance, there’s the washing of the 
body. 

If you don’t care a hang how the 
surface of the body looks, as long as 
you get the mud off and get it clean, 
wash it any way you like; but if you 
want to keep the varnish in the best 
shape there are two “don'ts” in par- 
ticular that ought to be printed in big 
letters and nailed to the door of the 
garage. Don’t attempt to rub mud off 
the body; sluice it off with a hose, 
or by flowing water over it with a 
sponge—any way that does not in- 
volve rubbing. The reason is clear. 
Each grain of dirt is a sharp-edged 
crystal, and if it is rubbed against 
the paint it will make a tiny scratch. 
One of these little scratches doesn’t 
amount to anything by itself; but a 
lot of them have the effect of mak- 
ing the varnish dull and lusterless. 
When water is fowed on, the mud is 
softened and gently loosened and car- 
ried off without making any trouble. 

The other “don’t” is one that prob- 
ably will be disputed by some, but, 
nevertheless, will be found entirely 
eorrect in the long run. Don’t use 
soap on the body; it is all right for 
the running gear and the less finely 
varnished parts, but for the body— 
no soap. Sluice off all mud with wa- 
ter, sponge off the body and wash the 
running gear with soap if you like. 
Finish the body with chamois and the 
running gear too, but use a different 
chamois for each. And keep both 
sponges and chamois good and clean 
—take the dirt out of them haif a 
dozen times in washing a single body. 
Hot water is hard on varnish; warm 
water does no harm if used cautious- 
ly, and is useful for melting off ice 
and frozen mud. 

If there is a storage battery used 
on the machine it is a good idea to 
keep an eye on the terminals, or 


The 
sooner or 


— IL 
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AND LABOR 


screws to Which the ends of the Wires 
are fastened. Sometimes there is a 
tendency for chemicals to creep up 
and corrode these terminals. fChould 
there be any indication of this the 
parts should be thoroughly cleaned 
and then rubbed with vaseline, leav- 
ing a light coat on the metal; this will 
prevent further creeping of the acid. 

It is a good idea to give spark plugs 
a good soaking in kerosene once in a 
while; let them stand in the oil over- 
night and then wipe them perfectly 
clean, to remove all the carbon. This 
is particularly advisable when the 
Plugs are much sooted up, #s kero- 
sene is quite effective as a carbon 
rcmover, Before putting a spark plug 
in place in a cylinder it is a good 
thing to make a habit of examining 
the points to see that they are prop- 
erly spaced, 

A man who is very particular about 
the easy riding of his car and wants 
to get the very best he possibly can 
out of the springs can accomplish 
much by taking the springs apart, 
scraping the leaves on both sides un- 
til they are perfectly clean and then 
polishing them with emery cloth, and 
finally putting the springs together 
again with graphite grease or graph- 
ite and oil between the leaves. It is 
impossible for a spring to be as live- 
ly as it ought to be if there is much 
friction between the leaves. 

It is simply amazing what vibration 
will do on a car that is used a good 
deal, For instance, there is a case on 
record where a nut came loose on @ 
gasoline line union and worked off, 
slipping down on the pipe and stop- 
ping at a bend, where it was unseen 
for some time. The nut wasn’t a big 
one and didn’t weigh much; but it 
actually wore a hole through the 
heavy copper gasoline line pipe and 
made a leak in it. Among other 
things, vibration will break a gas0o- 
line pipe that is too rigid, which is 
the motive that impels manufactur- 
ers to either coil or loop the pipe; it 
provides a sort of spring to take up 
the jar. If the pipe is coiled inte 
gne or more circles care should be 
taken that the coil lies in a horizon- 
tal position, if possible, with the 
highest part next to the gasoline end 
of the line. If the coil is vertical 
there is a probability that when gas- 
oline is put into the tank after it has 
been empty there wi!l be an air space 
at the highest part of the coil, form- 
ing an “air lock’’ which will prevent 
the passage of the fuel, or, at least, 
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Showing Details of Construction of Mr Yates’ Electric Plant 


Electric lights on the farm are becoming more common each year, and 
they may be had at such a reasonable cost that every up-to-date country 


home should have them. 


The above is a diagram of the plant in a North 


Carolina home, A, shunt dynamo; B, field rheostat; C, ammeter; D, meter 


to show direction of current; E, 


switch; J, end of switch; K, dynam switch; 
[See Next Page.] 


out; V; volt meter. 


~ 


lead fuses; F, 


storage battery; G, meter 


L,- lights; M; automatic cut 


American Agriculturist 





Double your profits! 
ei all your land! 
Don't let stumps stand 
in your way. Pull them ~ 
out. LE, ae ene 


money-saving offer. 
Hercules 
923 2ist Coa- 


tervilie, Ia. 
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The demand for Edwards **Reo’’ Stee! Sh: 
has become so big that we now eat them noes 


TODAY AND 
FACTORY P * 
No Trick to Put Them On 


You don't have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
shingles, ONE ATATIME. Puton as high as 100 atonce, 
for they come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or oid 
roof. It's times easter than putting on wood shingles. 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
borrow. Your hired man the job with s hammer. 


Absolutely Rustproof 

Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We have in- 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rust from ever 
getting a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs have found out. It's the fameus Edwards Tightoote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 

Protect Your Bulidings from FIRE 

Don’t take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fiy- 
ing sparks and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Bteel Shingles and make them enfe. Remember, nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guar- 
antee every Edwards Stee! Shingle Roof against me 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 

Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre- 

pared-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
Cost PER YEAR. And that's the right way to figure 


Write for Special Proposition 
Bend atonce for latest Roofing Book 362 and 
Speci Prices. Give size of meet, if you can. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
312-362 Leck Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 





ons Why You Should 


ace Satis the SANDOW 


Kerosene Slationary ENGINE 


1s rons on keroseve (coal oil), gasoline, 
aicchol or distiliste without ‘change of 
eq) without cranking— 
wuas in either 
erred: 





y three 
parts — portable — light weight— rece 
Genme~wetoentip eo degrees be 











ORDER BY MAIL 


CUARANTEED 


SAVE *° 25% 


Buy direct from us. We offer a 

line of highest quality goods at 

“direct to user’ _— TIRES GUAR- 

ANTEED 3500 WIL Thousands of 

satisfied customers are Siling to testify to 

their quality and reliability. Our irenciad guar- 

antee protects you. Write for special offer A-53 

and Price List. VAN DEMAN & WAINRIGHT., 
Dept. M, Newark, N. J. 











Direct 
Running Saw Mill 








of 
saw. Simple, compact and durable. Our free oF 
will tel! you ali abeut it. If interested in sawmill 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today. 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, N. J. 
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ftestrict it in a mysterious Way. 
nearly as is possible the 


buretor of every point in the 
line, and should not be carried up- 
ward and then down again if it can 
be avoided. 


Electric Plant : at Small Cost 


J. FP. YATES, GUILFORD COUNTY, N C 








A farm light is needed by every 
farmer, and should be safe, as well 
as convenient and labor-saving. Elec- 
tricity is a safe illuminant; in fact, 
it is the only illuminant which com- 
bines all the elements of safety. No 


matches are required to light it, just 
press the button. Gas and %ll other 
kinds of lights require matches or 


some mechanical device to light them, 
and there is no open flame to ignite 
straw or hay at the barn or curtains 


at the house when electricity is used. 
The increased safety of the electric 
lighting brought about by the new 
low voltage plants, and the increase‘ 
efficiency occasioned -by the use of 
mazda lamps, have caused many gas 
users who used electricity prior to 
gas to abandon gas and again use 
electrict lights. 

My electric plant consists of a gas- 


oline engine, a switchboard, a dy- 
namo, and a set of storage batteries. 
The engine used should never be less 
than a two-horse power machine. I 
bought a 4 H P kerosene (or gas- 
Oline either) engine for general pur- 
poses. The engine must be mounted 
on a good foundation, otherwise there 
will be trouble from vibration. The 
engine should have a throttle gov- 


ernor to insure smooth running. 
Dynamo Should Be Self-Oiler 
The dynamo should be a 30-volt, 
one or two kilowat machine, a short 
wound and self-oiler. Sometimes a 
good dynamo can be bought second- 
hand at a small fraction of the cost 
of, new one. When buying a dynamo 
be sure to get one large enough. 
The 30-volt storage battery should 
not have a capacity of less than 60 
ampere hours. The storage battery 
should be kept in good condition in 
order to get best results. Once they 
are set properly and started properly 
there should be no trouble. The bat- 
tery should be provided with an au- 
tomatic cut-out, to shut off the chang- 
ing current when the battery is fully 
eharged, a hydrometer to test the 
acid, and a resistance or rheostat. 
The efficiency of a good battery is 
from 82 to 85%, when properly cared 
for. They should be placed in a cool, 
dry place where so little evaporation 
will result that the jars will not be- 
eome conductors. by moisture. They 


should be placed on a dry wooden 
rack, painted with good oil paint. All 
the cells should be so placed as to 


leave a small air space be tween them 
to make inspection easy. 

My switchboard consists of the me- 
ters and switches necessary to handle 
the outfit. A lightning arrester is de- 
sirable if the outside wires run a long 
distance. 


For a general idea of my plant see 


eut on preceding page. The 
eost of my plant is as follows: Two- 
horse power engine $70, 1 K W 
dynamo $60, 30 U 60 ampere hour 
batteries $70. switchboard $15, mak- 


ing total cost of plant $215. 

Cost of operation of this plant is 
about 4% cent per 16 candle power 
lamp (mazda) for one hour, or from 
$1 to $2 a month for all my lights. 
The diagram shows a good way to 
connect up the dynamo, battery, etc. 
The end cell switch, J, is for adding 
ne or more cells to the circuit as the 
voltage falls, for when a storage bat- 
tery begins to discharge, the voltage 
falls a little. In this way it will be 
easy to add a few cells to keep up an 
even voliage. 








Water and Nitrogen Fe H. 
€. K. and others are Informed that a 
water power development big enougn 
to profitably extract nitrogen from 
the air would cost anywhere from 
$250,000 to.10 times as much. The 
only concern in this line in the Unit- 
ed States at present is the American 
Cyanamid company at Niagara Falls, 
whose headquarters d¥e at Nashvilte, 
Tenn. There are several hydro-elec- 
tric enterprises in Sweden and Nor- 
way which are using their power to 
extract nitrogen from the air. Small 
electric plants for furnishing light 
and power for the limitless purposes 
needed on a large farm or a group of 
small farms are not very expensive. 
Full particulars concerning the same 
may be obtained by writing to Elec- 
tric Storage Battery company, Phila- 


As 
gasoline 
should flow downward to the car- 
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Dont Crank YourArmOfi 
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delphia, Pa, General Electric com- 
pany, Schenectady, N Y, or the West- 
ighouse Electric and Manufacturing 
company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Irrigation and Drainage—In many 
instances irrigated land may be 
drained and the outlet so placed that 
the discharge enters an _ irrigation 
canal. After filing upon this flow the 
Owner may sell or rent it. This has 
been done in a number of cas®s in 
northern Colorado. Sometimes the 
flow has been sufficient to pay for the 
installation of the drainage system. 
Drain water makes good late water, 
as the flow usually continues will into 


the fall when water in the ditches 
becomes low.—[E. B. House, Colo- 
rado. 

We have a domestic science school 
that can train a girl so she will be 
as good a homekeeper as her 
mother is. She can do her work 
better because she will know more 
about the sanitary laws and more 
about chemistry. Why should ovr 
farmers send their daughters to 
schools that do not prepare them for 
the practical work of life? They 
have a right to a knowledge of the 
science relating to homekeeping just 
as well as the boys have a right to 
the science that relates to agricul- 
ture.—[Prof Alva Agee, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
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Here's the onty y engine that starts on from 
the simple touch tton—works qusoinany weatber—does 
cranking entirely. 
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a@way wit 
Most sensational improvement ever added to any farm 
it's only one of the features on the Electric 


atonce. Let us give you the startii 


Electric-Starting 


Substantial steel girder sub-base—saves you 625 to 
ing fuel mixer, makes cold weather starting easy 
zselt-contained tp ower plant—jumpspark ~ ys 
tautomobiles. Speed regu- 
tater—oan change 7 while ranning. nm 
hopper cooler—can’t freeze. Don’t wait another 
ow petere fotting all facts. — 

= et us tell about 

liberal 


30 Day Free Trial 


proposition with no money down,! 
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many tarting xd pec! ree. 
If you are at all interested in a farm engine, it wil! pay you weil to write as 
ling facts about th: t has created 
&@ sensation in the power world—*No cranking to start—No —t—— 4h to buiid."’ 


WOODPECKER 


—the one farm engine eith all of the big valuable features of farm power, but costs no more than 
Ordinary engines—perbaps not as much. 
See its big features —79 points of perfection—minimum fuel costs—large sn 


rplus over rated Ff. P. 
7 foundation neediess. Seif prim. 
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-Rim-Cut Tires 


0% Oversize 


















year tires. 


It is well to ask what led to this 
condition. 

There must lie, somewhere, some 
immense economy. For men in 
these days keep good track of tire 
tileage. 

And the result is this: 

In the past year alone, more Good- 

r tires have been sold than in the 
previous 12 sears put together. 


Two Savings 


Two features in No-Rim-Cut tires 
mean an enormous saving. 

One is the device which makes 
rim-cutting impossible. Without 
that device—with the o!d-type tire— 
23% of all tires become rim-cut. 

The other is the fact that these 
patent tires are 10% oversize: 

That 10% oversize, under average 


At the New York Show, nearly half 
the show cars had Goodyear equipment. 


What Led to This Condition? 





Nearly Half the New Cars 
Use Goodyears 


Nearly half the cars which are built 
this year will be equipped with Good- 


in the world. 


conditions, adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 


Non-Skid Treads 


Then we invented a Non-Skid 
tread which excels every other non- 
skid. 

It’s a double-thick tread, made of 
very tough rubber, filled with deep- 
cut blocks. It grasps the road-sur- 
face with a bull-dog grip. 

This thick, tough tread is im- 
mensely enduring. And the blocks 
spread out so the strains are distrib- 
uted just as with smooth-tread tires. 

This long-lived Non-Skid became 
at once the favorite Winter Tire. 


Any Man Can See 


Any man-at one glance can see 
these advantages. 


rim-cut. 


other tire in tne world. 


out the reason. 
Rim-Cut tires 


— 14th-year edition. 


Think of that—almost as many Good- 
years as all other tires together. 


And far more cars are now running 
on Goodyears than on any other tire 


You can see why these tires can’t 
You can see the oversize. 
And you know without telling that 
these things save money. 


Then this tire, remember, is the 
final result of 14 years spent in tire 
building. For 14 years the ablest 
of experts have here worked to 
solve your tire problems. 


About 2,000,000 Goodyear tires 
have now been tested out. 
result, these tires far outsell any 


You who pay tire bills should find 
Make a test of No- 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 
It tells all 


known ways to economize on tires, 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and 


Maia Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont —Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Almost a breakdown seems to have 
occurred in the postal service during 
the past few weeks, judging 
from the complaints sub- 
scribers have made to va- 
rious publishers over delay 
fn receiving their papers. Investiga- 
tion proves that in nearly every case 
the papers have been mailed in due 
season and should have reached sub- 
scribers with the usual regularity 
and prompiness, Such is certainly 
true of our own weekly magazine. We 
hope the new administration will give 
the public b:tter service, especially 
with regard to second-class matter. 


Delayed 
Mails 





Work Now, Confer Later 


Desperate efforts are being made 
in the legislature of New York to de- 
feat the Roosevelt-Cole bill regulat- 
ing commission merchants. Its prin- 
ciple is just and right. Every farmer 
in the Empire state should write, pe- 
tition and telegraph his senator and 
r-presentative at Albany in behalf of 
this measure; otherwise it will fail. 
It does not apply to shipments from 
outside the state so such’ shippers 
need not be concerned about it. 

The farmers in our middle states 
will also be interested in the Chicago 
conference April S-10 on distribution, 
marketing and arm finance, The 
call published in this paper last week 
has created much favorable comment. 
One of the greatest features of the 
problem is dishonesty among commis- 
sion merchants, which the pending 
bill in the New York legislature aims 
to remedy. 

These problems interest the 
sumer as well as the producer. The 
latter has everything at stake, for 
what does it benefit him to produce 
immense crops if distribution is so 
faul’'y that he receives no more net 
profit than for small crops? On the 
other hand, the high. cost of living 
has made it impossible for the wage 
earners in the cities and even for 
persons receiving a moderate salary 
to have an adequate food supply, to 


con- 


‘the farmer. 


say nothing of comforts and luxuries. 
There is entirely too much _ waste 
between the farmer and the man who 
consumes his produet. No one knows 
exactly where the trouble is. Trans- 
portation may be partially to blame, 
but is net alone guilty. Many com- 
mission merchants are undoubtedly 
dishonest or poor business men. Con- 
sumers probably demand too much in 
the way of high-priced cuts of meat, 
fresh vegetables and fruits during 
winter, but particularly elaborate de- 
livery service from the grocer. Pro- 
ducers, as a rule, are not well 
organized; in fact. it is difficult to or- 
gZanize them. They are not experi- 
enced business men, as a rule. Very 
frequently they are suspicious of one 
another, and with proper organ- 
ization at the start, fail to succeed. 

On the hand, a number of 
successful co-operative enterprises ex- 
ist. In New Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New York as well as 
further south and west, ean be 
learned from these practical successes, 

It is significant that the South is 
also waking up. The farmers’ con- 
ference at Richmond April 16-18 has 
much the same purpose as the Chi- 
cago affair. s3oth are excellent, but 
too much should not be expected of 
either, Reform in distribution is the 
problem of the ages, but these confer- 
ences may at least make a little start 
toward solving it. 


even 
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Follow Suit or Trump 
Diversification of crops is needed 
on Long Island. During several re- 
cent years, yields of the two leading 
crops, cauliflower and potatoes, have 
been shortened by dry weather and 
many farmers have had difficulty in 
paying expenses. Special cropping has 
long since reached its profitable limit 
on the island, Unless’ inserted as 
one of the courses in a rational sys- 
tem of crop rotation special cropping 
is sure sooner or later to result in 
failure. Potatoes and cauliflower 
have been profitable that many 
farmers have flung common sense to 
the winds and grown these two 
crops to the certain detriment of the 
land and the consequent emptying of 
their wallets. In perhaps con- 
spicuous ways other sections are fol- 
lowing just irrational a practice, 
More and more liberal applications 
commercial fertilizers have been 
but farmers have not done 
than maintain former normal 
yields. Thus the fertilizer factor has 
helped the labor factor increase the 
cost of production, wholly apart from 
the influence of the weather. Many 
farmers are, however, awake to their 
conditions. Some are purchasing 
stable manure from New York, oth- 
ers are growing green manures and 
cover crops, but none are yet doing 
it either extensively or systemati- 
cally enough. Diversification of 
crops will help, but this will not 
remedy the evil, only prevent its 
continuance, Nothing will take the 
place of rational crop rotation com- 
bined with live stock grown for meat, 
milk or eggs. Such a system always 
enriches both the soil, the crop and 
Tt has always had this 
wherever followed and always 
Other sections of the country 
have proved this on just as high 
priced land that of Long Island. 
It is now Long Island’s turn to fol- 

low suit trump. 
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The cause of cancer still baffles in- 
vestigators, but with many able and 
self-sacrificing special- 
ists engaged in cancer 
research, the cause, 
treatment and cure will 
yet be discovered. Meanwhile, some 
remarkable results are being at- 
tained in alleviating this disease by 
means. of. radium treatment. The 
emanation or gas of radium, when 
confined in a small glass cylinder and 
applied to the cancer, seems to cause 
it to be consumed or disappear. In 
certain cases where apparent cures 
were affected four and five years ago, 
there has been no recurrence of the 
cancer. Small cancerous growths 
and other disfigurements on the face, 
lip, or within the mouth, fade away 
in quite a miraculous manner upon 
being properly treated with radium 
emanation. Experience shows that 


Radium for 
Cancer 


the earlier in the disease the treat- 
ment is applied, the better the suc- 
cess, also that while advanced cases 
may sometimes be ameliorated, the 
benefit usually is only.temporary. 

What about seed potatoes? Are you 
going to depend upon the same run- 
out seed used in 1912? 
Among the causes for poor 
potatoes last year was poor 
Do not bring in 
Do not bring in seed 
that you know nothing about. 
Remember that carefully selected 
home-grown seed, stored under good 
conditions, is the best. Where shall 
this seed be gotten? Of course, there 
are always standard seed houses and 
always the local commission men. We 
do not doubt the good faith of these 
concerns, but where any farmer will 
have to buy any large amount of po- 
tato seed we would urge that he get 
in touch with the experiment stations 
of his own state. Whatever you do, 
at once. You should have your 
potato in your cellar now. If 
not, by means get it during the 
month March. Delay will cost 
money. 





Potatoes 
for 1913 
seed, 


southern seed. 
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Mr Houston’s Opportunities 





farmer of large expe- 
rience and rugged common sense is 
needed as assistant secretary in the 
Lnited States department of agricul- 
ture, now that President Wilson has 
selected for its head a_ university 
president. Obadiah Gardner of Maine 
is such a man, and there are many 
reasons—agricultural, geographical 
and politicalwhy he should have the 
place. The new secretary, David F. 
Houston, is more of an academ’‘c agri- 
culturist than a practical farmer. 
Distinguished as an educator and ad- 
ministrator, Secretary Houston fully 
shares President Wilson's profound 
conviction that the department’s work 
should be carried directly to the 
farmers, 

As the president said in his inau- 
gural, we have “a body of agricul- 
tural activities never yet given the ef- 
of great business undertakings 
or served as it should be through the 
instrumentality of science taken 
directly to the farmer, or afforded 
the facilities of credit best suited to 
its practical needs.” Evidently the 
new secretary will reform the depart- 
ments policy heretofore of printing 
great masses of public documents 
which nobody reads. Let him extend 
the more practical work of actually 
demonstrating improved methods of 
ecultivat'ng, distribcting and market- 
ing farm products. 

These excellent measures appear to 
have been consolidated into one, but 
failed to get through 
congress. The senate 
passed the Page bill and 
the house the Lever 
measure, but the combined bill got 
lost in the final shuffle. We now re- 
spectfully suggest that Senator Page 
and Congressman Lever get together 
and substitute the gist of the Lever 
bill for the extension section of the 
Page measure. Then every friend of 
agricultural education can get behind 
the improved consolidated bill and 
stay with it until it becomés a law. 
The sentiment among farmers and 
educators throughout the country 
overwhelmingly favors this sugges- 
tion. Give us the broader and more 
complete plan. 


A practical 


ficiency 





The Page- 
Lever Bills 





In this fascinating poultry propo- 
sition, especially timely just now, the 
men and women on the 
farm are desirous of widen- 
ing knowledge and enlarged 
effort. This is shown by the 
editorial correspondence from far and 
near. By the way, it is impossible to 
grant the requests of some of our 
subscribers .;ho ask for postoffice ad- 
dresses of contributors. This fact has 
been explained a number of times, 
but some of our new subscribers evi- 
dently do not understand. We regret 
that we are obliged to withhold the 
name of the postoffice. Otherwise, a 
eontributor would be flooded with let- 
ters and inquiries which’ he has 
neither time nor inclination to answer. 
The publisher of a magazine cannot 
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Do It 





Now for Monetary Reform 


It is the great issue! Congress is soon 
to meet in extra session, perhaps to act 
upon this matter, as well as upon the 
much less important tariff reform. 

Opinions differ among experts, re- 
gardless of political partisanship, as to 
the best way of solving the vital prob- 
lems of currency reform and better fed- 
eral laws for commercial banking. 

In order that the principles at stake 
may be readily understood, American 
Agriculturist announces the following 
series of articles by its president: 

1. In this issue: Why insure stabil- 
ity for America’s monetary system ? 

2. In our next issue, March 22: How 
to remedy existing defects in currency 
and commercial banking. 

3. In our March 29th number: The 
special needs of farmers in finance. 

4. In this magazine for April 5: How 
congress can provide for the farmers’ 
financial needs with benefits to all other 
people and industries. 

These articles will be short, plainly 
worded, absolutely nonpartisan. No 4 
will get down to practical details that 
farmers may unitedly support. 

In view of the approaching national 
conference of farmers at Chicago (April 
8-10) to consider farm finance, distribu- 
tion and marketing, also the extra ses- 
sion of congress, these articles are of 
supreme interest. Each story will be 
illustrated in a clever and original way. 














be made a clearing house for the 
enormous volume of correspondence 
wlich would accumulate but for this 
rule. T6 aid those, however, whe 
from time to time want more light 
on a certain subject, we suggest that 
they send their inquiries direct to the 
editor, who will try to handle them 
in a manner helpful to all, perhaps 
securing further details from the orig- 
inal contributor. In the matter of 
seeds, nursery stock, breeding stock 
or other commodity which the sub- 
scriber wishes to buy, let him con- 
sult the display advertisements in 
these pages and the Farmers’ Ex- 
change. Very often he will find just 
what he wants there advertised. 





This whole financial question af- 
fects farmers today most vitally. Un- 
less it is settled right, 
producers’ will at 
grave ecnomic disadvan- 
tage for years to come 
the. wisdom of learning all you 
can about it. The series of articles 
begun in this number may be as 
helpful as they are interesting. The 
national commission on farm finance 
seven of whom President Wilson is 
to appoint, co-operating with the del- 
egation of two from each state that 
sails April 26, under the auspices of 
the Southern commercial congress, 
should report in July. This will pro- 
vide the extra session of congress with 
information that may help toward its 
solution of the problem of farm fi- 
nance, 
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Is there anything that you want 
which is not advertised in this issue? 
If so, write to us ané 
we will tell you where 
you can get it, or put 
you in touch with par- 
ties who will give you the desired in- 
formation. If there is anything ad- 
vertised in this number that you are 
interested in, write direct to the ad- 
vertiser for any further informatior 
you desire, or prices and catalogs, 
or order the article direct. Your gat- 
isfaction is insured in dealing witk 
our advertisers, if you follow the hint 
given in “our guarantee” printed fs 
every copy of this paper, in the fine 
print at the top of first column om 
this page. 


Our Service 
Bureau 





I heard a Pennsylvania creamery 
man say before a national creamery 
butter makers’ convention that he 
knew certain things could not be 
done, and those western butter mak- 
ers laughed at him. He came down 
to one of our state meetings ané 
made the same statement, and was 
told that he was wrong. In less than 
a year he learned where he was 
wrong. We need the willingness te 
be shown.—[{H. E. Van Norman 
Secretary Pennsylvania Dairy Union, 
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Many of our eastern growers 
raise apples for. export. I believe the 
International mercantile marine 
steamship trust is a great injury to 
horticultural interests. The aver- 
age rate on apples has ad- 
vanced from 20 cents a barrel to 70 
cents. I grow 1500 to 2000 barrels 
annually, and this export toll takes 
from me upward of $1000.—[{R. L. 
Cummings. 

Mr Cummings touches upon a very 
interesting proposition, the advance in 
ocean freights. While his figures are 
not wholly correct, they are substan- 
tially; and the advance is general, not 
only on merchandise, but upon pas- 


senger rates. American Agricultur- 
ist has mad some inquiry at first 
hand, and here are some of the facts: 

The superintendent of the New 
York cotton exchange advises 


that in 1910 the rate of freight 
from New York to Liverpool on 
cotton per 100 pounds was 14 to 25 
cents, The past year it advanced to 
40 and 45 cents, but is now 30 cents. 
The exports of cotton in 1912 were 
10.649,000 bales (about 500 pounds 
each) or, roughly speaking two- 
thirds of the crop grown in the South. 
So firm a hold bas the southern cot- 
ton grower upon the spindles of the 
world that western Europe, with its 
enormeus manufacturing business, 
depends very largely upon American 
cotton. The advance in freight on 
apples is already named. 

Now for some facts about the In- 
ternational mercantile marine com- 
pany. In financia] circles this is re- 
markable, chiefly as being one of the 
exceedingly few big propositions ever 
promoted by J. Pierpont Morgan 


which fell flat and proved unprofit-J 


able to shareholders. It is evidently 
a case of too much water; not sea 
water, but watered securities. Since 
its formation some 10 years ago, to 
the best of our knowledge no divi- 
dends have ever been paid, and its 
shares are without a friend on the 
stock exchange. When first launched 
the preferred 6% stock sold as high 
as $50 per share (par 100), then de- 
clined to less than $13 in 1910, and 
has since crept up to $21. Common 
stock sold from $21 a share 10 years 
ago to $3.25 in 1911, since hardening 
to $5 and $6. 

The authorized capitalization is 60 
millions of common stock, 60 of pre- 
ferred; and in addition there are out- 
standing nearly 80 millions of bonds. 
All of this, of course, means that in 
order to ever realize fhe forlorn hope 
of keeping UDe the interest on the 
bonds, and also paying dividends on 
the shares, the company, greatly 
overcapitalized, must push up its 
earnings; and that is what it is evi- 
dently trying to do with these in- 
creased freight rates. 

The export business in apples from 
the United States and Canada has 
grown to considerable proportions, as 
shown in these columns from time 
to time. England buys freely of 
‘American apples, but the continent 
takes hold grudgingly. Germany, 
France, etc, impoge a stiff tariff on 
apples, which are admitted: to Eng- 
land duty free. Encouraging” growth 
in the apple export business from the 
United States and Canada is shown; 
10 years ago it amounted to about 
2,500,000 barrels, increasing in a big 
year to 3,500,000 barre!s, and last sea- 
son amounting to some 3,000,000. In 
recent years exports of apples in 
boxes have substantially increased, 
this fruit chiefly from the far west. 

Liverpool is probably the largest 
individual market and a complaint is 
made there that altogether too much 
of the fruit is inferior in quality or 
poorly packed The auction method 
of handling American and Canadian 
apples was described in these columns 
some time ago. In brief, a cargo of 
apples is classified and piled sepa- 
rately on the docks, with sample bar- 
rels sent to the auction room, and 
sales as per printed catalogs made to 
highest bidders. Sample barrels are 
opened and dumped on the sales plat- 
form before the buyers, that they may 
thus know the average quality of the 
lot they are bidding on. This at once 
shows the importance of integrity and 
quality in pa 

Ocean Freights Too High 

Touching upon matter of ocean 

freight rates, Walter Webling of Bos- 
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Test the Value of This Car 


by Close Comparison 
Imperial “44”—50 H. P.— $1875 


Experienced automobile buyers have learned _ lieved that their requirements could not be satis- 
that a car that measures up to the highest possi- _fied in a car costing less than $3000, have found 
ble standard of quality is invariably the most that the Imperial more than fulfils their highest 
economical and satisfactory purchase in the long expectations besides saving them from $1000 to 
«7 4 - = eisted $2000 on first cost alone. 

e real problem which any intendin er : ‘ - 
has to solve A to obtain this quality at the lowest For instance, the Imperial ““44°" at $1875 
pele pice ae 

The car which perfectly meets both these - ? 
demands, > agate offers the absolute ene and rege wah w wg it a oo — 
cite at aed. on ane t 2 ig ey: ed on : 

Tt is & significant fact that the majority of ‘msket. Motor 47(-inch bore, S¢-inch stroke, 

- : 122-inch wheel base, 36x4-inch tires: Every 
Imperial owners have learned to appreciate the raodern refinement of proven value including a 
unparalleled value which the car offers, through ‘tive Electri P steed 

Ps . - positive Electric Starting and Lighting system 
critical and thorough comparison with other cars. and center control levers. Equipment— Gomis 

A careful comparison of Imperial cars, feature si|k mohair top, dust hood, windshield, s 
by feature, with other —s makes priced at meter, tool kit repair kit demountabie in 
$1500 to $2000 more, will furnish a welcome jack pump Sul cap wrench, tire irons, spare 
revelation to you. The time spent in making jims. mountings black and nickel. 
such a test will repay you a hundred fold. 5 
Through this means, men who previously be- Complete........ ne 


Electrically Started and Lighted 


FOUR OTHER vas 






























Imperial “ 54°’—7-pase't Tour. Imperial “34” — $-Passenger Trevi ot Imperial “33"'—2-Passenget 
ing Car, 6-cyl.; 60 H P.; 4iuch bore, Tou Car, 45 H. P.; 4}4nch Touring ha ‘ vince Motor, 4cyL; 44-inch 
$4-inch stroke ; 137-inch wheei base; bore; St-inch stroke; ay el inch Chast bere; s ‘ 54 aro 114.in. wheed 
36 x 44-inch tires. Electric Starting base; 36x 4-inch tics, base; 34x+ ; demounrabie . ble 











ster t, $2500 Rafe $1680 mS $1288 ic $1785 
Types “'54,"" “44” and “‘34”’ are Started and Lighted by Electricity 
Write Today for catalog and full information; also for name of nearest dealer where 


any desired demonstration may be arranged for 


IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Factories, Jackson, Michigan 






























































HE “BALL-BAND” mark on boots and arctics is the sign ef 
rubber footwear made oe men who work conscientiously 
to give full value. ice paid for them is an 
iprestment in warm, m, a -fitting footwear, 
Look for the Red Ball when you buy. 
“Boll-Band”’ 
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Write for Free 
Mlastrated 





























to work the design, allfor . 
MAKE BIG Send today. Address Peerens Merchandioe Co. 
Dept. O, 10 Broadway, 
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OHIO 
Better Farming Special 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Great interest centers in the “bet- 
ter farming special,” which will te 
run over the lines of the«Norfolk and 
Western, starting at Columbus Marcl!: 
19 and ending at Cincinnati March 27, 
Arrangements have been made for 
stops at 24 cities and towns and night 
meetings have been arranged at Cir- 
eleville, Waverly, Portmouth, Peebles 
and Hillsboro. The lectures and other 
instruction will be under the direction 
of the college of agriculture, Ohio 
state university, A dozen agriculturists 
will accompany the‘train explaining 
the various exhibits and giving lec- 
tures on horticulture, live stock rai. 
ing, corn growing and forestry. The 
train will be furnished free~ by the 
railroad company, which hopes’ by 
means of these lectures to stimulate 
farming and kindred subjects along 
its lines. Special opportunities wi? 
be given the farmers along the line o 
ask all kinds of questions looking to 
the improvement of their crops. A 
large number of the latest bulletins 
will be carried on the train, touching 
on all manner of farm work and oper- 
ation, and these will be to free to all 
who desire them. 

At a meeting of the Delaware c-un- 
ty agricultural society at Powell Sat- 
urday arrangements were made for 
the department superintendent for 
the annual fair which will be held on 
the fine new grounds of the society at 
Powell September 16-19, The presi- 
dent of the society is Capt W. 

. Fisher, who while being general pa 
senger agent of the Hocking Valley 
railway, is noted all through the state 
as the raiser of prize-winning hogs. 

Gov Cox's plan for the establish- 
ment of a big prison farm in central 
Ohio. to replace the present peniten- 
tiary at Columbus is making progress 
through the legislature, and while 
there is some opposition, present in- 
dications are that this will become ¢ 
reality. The plan proposes the pur- 
ehase of from 1000 to 2500 acres in 
central Ohio for prison farm purposes, 
the land to be condemned if it cannot 
be purchased at a fair price. The 
average population of the penitentiary 
is about 1600 men, and it is expected 
that if the farm is established that 
nearly 1000 men will be available, if 
mécessary for farm and garden work, 
All kinds of fruits and vegetables will 
be raised, and these and the general 
farm products will be used bv the 
penitentiary, the excess heiug canned 
for use in the wintery and also for use 
of other state institutions. One of the 
greatest arguments in favor of the 
prison farm is that the health of the 
prisoners will be much better when 
they are engaged in farm work in- 
stead of being shut up in cells, The 
small farm which has been operate” 
by penitentiary convicts a short dis- 
tance from Columbus for several 
years has been very successful 


Diplomas Given to 183 Farmers 


One hundred and eigthy-three stu- 
dents received diplomas at the com- 
mencement exercises of the winter 
course in agriculture at Columbus 
February 28, upon the completion of 
the work in the various lines involved 
in the course. In this number were 
included three women. The com- 
mencement address was delivered by 
Dr W. I. Chamberlain, Ohio’s first 
secretary of agriculture, and later a 
member of the board of control of the 
Ohio experiment station and the board 
of trustees of the state university, He 
also achieved considerable fame as 
the founder of farmers’ institute work 
in the United States. Dr Chamber- 
Jain’s address was a masterly compar- 
ison of educational ideals of 55 years 
ago with those of the present time, 
the progress from’ mental gymnastics 
toward vocational training. 

Home-Mixing of Fertilizers 

In August, 1911, an agricultural. ex- 
tension school was held at Thornville, 
©. Lectures on soil fertility and the 
value of home-mixing of fertilizers 
were given, together with demonstra- 
tions of how this work should be 
done, The aftermath of these lectures 
is reported in a letter recently re- 
eeived by Prof F. E. Baer, from a 
man at Thornville, who sells fertiliz- 
ing materials. After the school, in 
the fall of 1911, he sold 30 tons of 
material for home-mixing, and last 
fall he sold 165 tons, this increase in- 
dicating the attention the farmers of 
that community are giving to this 
phase of soil fertility, as a result of 
the extension school held the year be- 
fore. This man writes: “The farm- 
ers had been using somethirg like 
1-8-2 and 2-S-2 ready-mixed goods, but 
since home-mixine has been intro- 
duced, the analyses have been higher 
and the cost no more than they were 
paying before. One of the cars lat 
fall had a leaky roof, which made 
some of the goods damper than usual, 
and resulted in several of the farm- 
ers’ mixtures being rendered useles , 
Ro they say they have enough ot 
bome-mixing. However, it was Ro 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


fault of the fertilizers, but of the bad 
car. Quite a number of farmers 
around here expect to try home-mixed 
fertilizers on corn this spring.” 
Many farmers with good apples to 
sell and willing -to sell them at a 
reasonable price have been able to 
dispose of this fruit this winter. 
Thousands of consumers in the cities 
who like good apples and who are 
willing to pay a reasonable pricé are 
unable to obtain them. What is the 
trouble? <A glance at the following 
figures may throw some light on this 
problem. A member of the faculty 
of the college of agriculture, desirous 
of obtaining some apples for dem- 
onstration work, went to a retailer 
in the city and was obliged to pay the 
following exorbitant prices for them: 
Delicious, 60 cents a dozen: Spitzen- 
berg, 50 cents; : Rome 3eauty, 40 
cents; Jonathan, cents; . Grimes 
Golden, 25 cents, Very few of these 
were perfect,’ many being blemished 
by disease, bruise or storage scald, 
and some were so off color as to be 
hardly recognizable. With such con- 
ditions prevailing, it is not to be won- 
dered at that fruit growers are com- 
plaining because of poor sales. Peo- 
ple cannot pay such impossible prices 
and consequently apples are moving 
slowly. ‘There surely must be some 
means by which the grower and the 
consumer can get nearer each other,” 
Says this man. “Certain communities 
have found a way out of their trouble 
and others will have to do so sooner 
or later. Co-operation is in the air, 
and many are beginning to realize 
that some form is necessary if the 
farmer is to get proper reward.” 


Save the Liquid Manure 


“Barnyard manure is the live stock 
farmer’s main reliance in keeping up 
the supply of nitrogen in the soil,” 
says Porter Elliott. “There are two 
very good reasons for this, First, the 
cost of nitrogen in the fertilizer sack, 
and second, the ease with which it 
can be gotten from the air, where 
clovers grow vigorously. With proper 
care three-fourths of the nitrogen 
in the crops. grown and fed on the 
farm can be returned to the soil. If, 
however, the liquid part of the manure 
is allowed to escape, only a small part 
of the nitrogen will be saved. A ton 
of clover hay, for instance, has in it 
about 40 pounds of nitrogen., When 
fed, 10 pounds,-on the average, is 
retained in the animal body, 
pounds is voided in the dung and 20 
pounds passes off with the urine. If 
the urine is: ivost then only 10 pounds 
er une-fourth of the nitrogen in the 
hay has any chance of going back to 
the field in the manure spreader,” 
Tight floors and plenty of bedding 
are recommended by Mr Elliott as a 
means of preventing this loss, 


Opening Sugar Bushes—First two 
weeks in Feb were very cold in Me- 
dina Co. Weather has moderated now, 
and the farmers are preparing to open 
their sugar bushes, Litchfield town- 
ship voted to bond the town itself for 
$50,000 for good roads, This winter 
has been very hard on stone roads as 
they have become rutted badly. Many 
farmers are going to buy autos this 
spring. Wheat-looks well. Wheat :s 
$1.10 p bu, oats 33c, corn S80c for -W 
Ibs, cloverseed $1, timothy $1.50, eggs 
23c, butter 30c. . 

Tobacco Warehouse Planned—Still 
having a very mild winter in Adams 
Co, with practically no snow. Farm- 
ers are preparing tobacco beds. “alk 
of building a large tobacco warehouse 
at Manchester, Fruit buds seem to be 
in good shape. Eggs are plentiful and 
selling at 16c p 1b, butter 18c, hay $10 
p ton, potatoes 70c p bu, corn 55e, 

Corn to Husk—Farmers are getting 
ready for spring work. Some plowing 
has already been done in Perry Co. 
Live stock is looking good, there be 
ing a mild winter with plenty of feed 
and cheaper than last year. Hay is 
selling at. $9 to $10 p ton, corn We p 
bu. A good average of hogs are being 
fed. Hogs are worth 8\%c p tb, Some 
farmers still have a few shocks of 
corn sticking around to be huskei. 
Wheat in the ground looks’ good. 
Roads are very rough. Several new 
houses will be built this coming 
spring. Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 20c 
p doz, Weather is cold and windy. 

Big Demand for Cows—Mar came 
in with very low temperature and 
much snow in Seneca Co, The-latter 
facilitates hauling logs and firewood. 
At the numerous sales of this and last 
month horses and cattle have sold 
unusually high. The demand for milch 
cows exceeds the supply. Hogs 

0 to $8.50 p 100 lbs, Wheat has 
roieen red well, and farmers are hope- 
ful that a good crop will be harvested. 
Pruning and lime-sulphur spraying 
will begin as soon as weather mod- 
erates, 

Good Fall Pigs—Feb was the cold- 
est month of the winter in Paulding 
Co, and Mar has started in with zero 
weather. All kinds of stock have win- 
tered exceedingly well, and especially 
fall pigs, Hogs are mostly marketed, 
and the price has beaten the S8-c 
mark. Milch cows are rather scarce 
and selling from + hy to $90 ea. 
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much has been done during the last 
month but taking care of the stock, 
since the ground froze solid Feb 1 and 
has kept frozen since. Chickens have 
done well this winter and the egg 
production tells on the market, as 17¢ 
is the price here. Butter is 30c p lb, 
potatoes 60c p bu. Apples are keeping 
well, and selling for 50c p bu. 

Wheat Nothing Extra—Cattle are 
very scarce in Vinton Co. Roads are 
bad, Farmers are plowing and get- 
ting ready for planting. Many have 
bought farms, Eggs and poultry seem 
to be plentiful. Wheat is not looking 
anything extra. Bottom wheat was 
damaged by high water. . Plenty of 
feed, corn and potatoes. Hay is $10 p 
ton, corn 65c p bu, potatoes 65 to 7dc, 
oats 38ec, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Demad for Cows—Fine weather at 
present in Pleasants Co. Plenty of 
young lambs. Not much plowing done 
yet, Oil business is very brisk. Some 
farmers are busy hauling out manure 
and getting wood. Quite a demand for 
milch cows, but none for sale. Plenty 
of horses for sale in the county. 

Roads Very Bad—Work is scarce 
iin Kanawha Co, because the roads are 
so bad on account of the heavy oil 
teams, Weather is very fine. Potatoes 
are $1 p bu, apples $1>~cracked corn 
$1.75 p 100 Ibs. 

Feed Plentiful—Have had a very 
mild winter in Doddridge Co with 
scarcely any snow. Plenty of feed. 
Roads are extremely bad on account 
of so much rainy weather and heavy 
hauling. Eggs are 15c p doz, and 
butter 30c. Oats are $1.15 p bag. 

Convenient for Farmers—Weather 
is very pleasant in Raleigh Co. Some 
are hauling their hams to market at 
15¢c p lb. Cabbage is 2c p lb, Farta- 
ers are preparing for crops. This has 
been a very mild winter and conven- 
ient for the farmers, 

Hampshire Co—Orchardists are get- 
ting ready to spray with lime and 
sulphur in this section, Some sprayed 
last fall. There seems to be plenty of 
feed for stock. Grain looking fairly 
well. Apples bringing from 40 to 60c 
p bu, and seem to be plentiful, Pota- 
toes 50c cash, or 60c in trade. Butter 
25¢ p Ib. 

Grass Beginning to Grow—Feb was 
a fine month for work in Wayne Co. 
wheat and rye have made some 
growth. Grass is beginning to grow 
some. Stock is wintering well. Some 
piowing done. Hogs are scarce and 
hizsh. Cattle scarce and very high. 

Pocahontas Co—A very open winter, 
with much warm, rainy weather un- 
til recently. Stock is wintering fairly 
well and there is plenty of feed. 
Stock of al kinds are bringing good 
prices, Wheat and rye looking very 
well, Butter 25¢c p lb. Eggs 20c p 
doz.—[Lela Weiner. 

Hard on Stock—-Mar has been cold 
and stormy in Wert Co. Stock is win- 
tering well considering the changeable 
weather, which is hard on stock not 
shedded. Rough feed is plentiful. 
Wheat looks well. Two-year-old cat- 
tle are being contracted for from 6 to 
je p lb to go in Sept and Oct, and 
lambs at 5 to 6c for Aug and Sept. 

Apple and Corn  Prizes—Messrs 
Hardesty, Hendrickson and Burdette, 
prominent Grafton business men, are 
planting 75 acres of apples anc 
peaches on Knott’s farm at edge of 
Grafton city limits in Taylor Co. They 
are planting principally Jonathans, 
Romes, M B T, Yorks and Delicious. 
Taylor Co won first prize in state corn 
show on 10 ears white corn, also sec- 
ond prize in the university apple 
show. Apples are 50 to Tic p bu, 
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{Make 
Extra 
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Cutout the 
cost of some 
hired help by 


using a 


real automatic 
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Rumely Automatic Baler 
It is the fastest and best baler, he only 


Run it with a 


Mounted on the baler truck 
This engine has a reputation—simp! 
it runs itself, adjusts its 


combination 
better than you ever did before. 
-Olds comes in hag’ convenient 


hundred jek api, Ponahle, eleurens 


Riri £05, Dota Book, No. 344, on the 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
Power-Farming 


one on the market. 


-Olds Engine 
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and bale your hay 
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Don’t Buy a Cultivator 


until you get 


iT’ 


and will save y 


our 64 page catalogue. 


S FREE 


‘ou money. Are 


re your crops 
as large as they ought 2. be? If not, it will 


pay you to inves’ 


tigate 


KRAUS ‘x. CULTIVATOR 


Makes accurate, thorough cultivation pos- 


sible where no 


rigid axle cultivator can be 


used. Plants out of line, and end hills are 
easily dodged and not torn out. 


A slight pressure 


the gangs and wheels to either side. 


on the foot lever instantly moves 
For working bill- 


sides, uneven land and crooked rows it can’t be equalled. 


STRONG & DURABLE 


Made of steel and malleable iron, 
easily operated and adjusted. Light 
Ft aller | of simple construction. 

other as 


logue. Send for it and name of 
nearest dealer, 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 


DEPT.12 AKRON, OHIO 





ALL SIZES FOR 


HEAVY DUTY FARM ENGINE 


Supplies the Town With Water 


“Gentlemen: 


pleased we are wi 


engine we purcb 


it bas been used for pu 


town supply and 


We want to tell you how 7 


he ‘NEW-WAY?’ 3 1-2 
da of you over a a 
ab tre water fort 

have had trouble with it in 

any cong 4 nor made any 
repairs m it during this 
un 

“We consider the air- 
cooled feature a great im- 
provement over the water 
cooled, as it simplifies the 
operating of the engine 


. Wehave 
just installed a new 
pump with a capacity 
of 86 to 40 gallons per 
minute and the engine 
is handling it in fine 
shape. 


Chaffee Water’ Works Co. 


Chaffee, N. Y. 
R. B. Charles, Sec.”” 


‘Never Company 

















The Acme of Architectural Perfection. 


class service. 





isa the 
; Telephones Madison—3440-3560, i 








ALBEMARLE- HOFFMAN 
NEW. YORK 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s greatest business, representing a Five 
Million Dollar investment on the site of the fogmer Hoffman House, overlooking Madison Square. 


Broadway, 24th Street, Fifth Avenue 


Accommodations for 1000, offering maximum luxury and 
comfort at much lower rates than offered in any other Hotel in America, consistent with highest 


A Good Room at $1.50 Per Day 
A Good Room with Bath $2.00 Per Day 


H andeome Apartments of any number of rooms. at proportionate rates. 
The ry of high and 


to ladies and families. 
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ANIEL P. RITCHEY. 
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Lecture Course Popular 


The extent to which the lyceum 
lecture course idea has taken hold of 
many rural communities is well illus- 
trated in Licking county, O. On an 
average, 15 towns in this county an- 
nually sustain lecture courses. Ten 
of these are managed by the schools 
of the various towns, and the others 
by committees of citizens. Some of 
the towns have had lecture courses 
regularly for the last 25 years. The 
courses usually consist of five num- 
bers, including music, entertainment 
and instruction. 

That Ohio presents ideal conditions 
for corn growing, and the average 
yield of the state should be double 
what it is now, is the opinion of 
Cc. J. Grant of the college of agricul- 
ture of Ohio state university. He 
says that better seed bed preparation, 
better seed and better cultivation 
might easily put the.average above 
60 bushels an acre. “Improper plow- 
ing and seed bed preparation are the 
causes of poor seed germination and 
imperfect stands of corn,” declares 
Prof Grant. ‘Todo many farmers fin- 
ish their seed bed preparation after 
the corn is planted They get in too 
big a hurry to plant. Our soils are 
harder to handle now than they were 
15 years ago, because they are be- 
coming deficient in organic matter, 
therefore we must give more attention 
to this phase of corn growing. A 
good seed bed enables the corn plant 
to make larger root systems, increas- 
ing their feeding area and making 
them better able to withstand dry 
weather. Sufficient cultivation should 
be given to control and conserve the 
moisture supply, is the advice of this 
corn expert. 

Cement Fence Posts 

In spite of the fact that they are 
often advised to do so, it will not 
pay farmers to make their own ce- 
ment fence posts, unless they have 
plenty of time and understand how 
to handle cement, so says Prof H, C. 
Ramsower of the agricultural college. 
His reasons for making the statement 
are that he believes the farmer’s time 
is worth more for other work than 
the posts will cost readymade, and 
that the average farmer is not able to 
control conditions or does not under- 
stand cement well enough to always 
insure the production of good posts. 
From one batch of cement he may 
turn out good posts and from the next 
batch they will be bad, so he thinks 
it is better to buy posts from factories 
that make a business of this phase of 
cement work. Prof Ramsower does 
believe, however, that it will pay for 
farmers to make their own cement 
corner posts, where longer time and 
more attention can be given to the 
work. 

Some interesting tests, showing the 
per cent of moisture in corn, were 
made at a western Ohio corn show 
held the middle of February. An ear 
of corn that was three years old and 
had been kept all that time in dry 
places, showed a moisture content of 
0%. Another ear that had been 
picked for seed and stored on a rack 
in a corncrib, where it had a cir- 
culation of air on ali sides with splen- 
did chances for drying out, showed 
20% of moisture. 


Funds to Fight Cholera 


CLARENCE METTERS 





The Ohio state board of agriculture 
will make an effort to secure a large 
slice of the federal appropriation for 
stamping out hog cholera, and in this 
effort they hope to have very material 
aid from United States Senator Pom- 
erene of Ohio. 

The original appropriation planned 
by the government was only $60,000, 
but Senator Pomerene, after getting 
facts and figures on the awful ravages 
of hog cholera from Sec Sandles of 
the state board of agriculture, made 
a fight which resulted in adding 
$40,000 to the sum originally planned. 
Ohio is making a strong fight against 
hog cholera, through the medium of 
the hog serum farm conducted by the 
state board of agriculture near Co- 
lumbus. But Ohio has been hampered 
by the lack of sufficient funds. Sen- 
ator Pomerene is expected to get part 
of the federal appropriation for his 
home state. 

The report of the superintendent of 
markets in Columbus shows that the 
operation of the markets results in 
lowering the cost of farm produce to 
the consumers of from 10 to 15%. At 
the same time farmers get better 
prices than if they sold to commis- 
sion men. About 2500 persons sell on 
the markets each week, and the 
weekly number of buyers is 100,000. 
Plans are under discussion whereby 
farmers and gardners may have bet- 
ter opportunities on the markets. 

The maple sugar industry which 
started during the warm weather in 
January throughout Ohio was checked 
by the colder weather of February. 
Predictions are made that the crop 
will be shorter than usual in some 
sections of the state. The north- 
eastern part of the state is the big 
producer. 
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These are facts that talk! 


10 ordinary ready-made cigarettes cost ‘ ° $ 
10 better ready-made cigarettes cost . . 10 cents 
10 more expensive ready-made cigarettes cost. . 25 cents 


40 of the very best possible cigarettes, rolled a 
one muslin sack of “Bull” Durham, cost : . 5 cents 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING ‘TOBACCO 


This pure, honest, thoroughly good tobacco makes better cigarettes than 
any ready-made kind that money can buy. In your pipe it is perfection. 


“Bull” Durham is smoked by more 
weillions of men than all other high-grade 
tobaccos put together! Get a 5-cent 
muslin sack at the nearest dealer's today and 
“roll your own.” 





























THIS FREE BOOK (r= 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO SAVE $$ 


a our new, short cut mail order plan yourbuy these 
oods direct, with all middlemen’s profits cut out: 


spre aca Imple- Furniture 
ments Hardware and Tools 
Buggies Harness 
Bicycles Haying Tools 
— Men's and Mechanics’ Tools 
Paints Shoes 


=a Supplies Pipes and Fittings Stoves and Ranges 
Engines, Gasoline Poultry Supplies Wagons, Farm 





Electric Light Plants Pumps, Water&Spray Wall Board 
Farm Machinery Roofing Material Washing Machines 
Fencing Wire Rugs and Carpets Wind Mills 
And Thousands of other Household and Farm Articles 
MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Department 11 Pittsburgh, Pa 









~ pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ....sccsscsesss 















When You Write Advertisers } dg ty yy ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


where their replies come from | @ghland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Wew York 














west*Virdinrd acricldltTuRE 


West Virginia to Celebrate 


West Virginia will be 50 years old 
on June 20. The state will fittingly 
celebrate the event at Wheeling, 
where there will be an exposition, a 


o 
*3 


American Agriculturis# 





Continuous-Opening, Braced 
Door-Frame, Permanent Lad- 
der. Lightest and Tightest 
Interc eable Door Sys- 
tem, trongest Hoops, 

Very Best Materials, 


Largest Variety. Our 
latest improvement, 
thefamous ‘Harder 
Anchor,”’securely 
holds Siloto its 
foundation. 


golden jubilee, city celebration, and 
entertainment; pageants, parades, 
triumphal and memorial arches, etc, 
with music galore. orisiaat 
The state ceremony proper will be **Warder 

so unique as to merit brief dgscrip- Silo’’ and 
tion. it is proposed to re-enact the secure the 
stirring scenes of 50 years age ~.Tnile 
this will bring to mind ‘tue old times, 
science has beer cs'led * * 2 Soe 
ceremony ‘'”' ">. _...v le . For 
the first time in the history of the 
world the people of an area of 300 by 
400 miles will be enabled, without 

to hear every 


@ o ly .ving their homes, 
“ord and sound of the ceremony en- 
Cea 7 = Im er acted at one point. 
, To make this possible, not only have 
. * the latest developments in electric 
Level ground is best for farming, but 


science been called into use, but the 
you can farm the hillsides too, with a state has made this hour an absolute 
QuUMEry, as far as possible will be suspended, 





Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 











SILO for Future 


Generations ~ 


hoilday; all business within the state 
The lines of all the great transporta- Why fuss with a silo, loosen or 
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Torry 


INTINUOUS SPIRAL WOO! 
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Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent ibility of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment Without 

ammerorwrench, Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form e ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
Proderick, 


r 
Mc. 


* ° 
Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 
“The Wonderful Papec” 
Elevate silage to any height at 600 to 800 R. P.M. with one fifth less pow- 
er than any other blower cutter. Thisis due to the fact that the Papec 
first uses centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut silage in 
a steady stream—not in bunches—the elevating is accomplished under 
high pressure through a small pipe. Iron and semi-steel construction; 
easy to operate. built in sizes for any power from4 H. P. up. Investi- 
gate the Papec now—and save time, annoyance and money at cutting 
time. Write today for our new illustrated catalog. It is FREE. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO BOX 11 SHORTSVILLE, N. Y¥. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 














Silo Users A 
prefer the a in 





iT THROWS) 
AND BLOWS” 











tion, telegraphic and telephone cor- tighten iron hoope at the weather's com- 
(O}/ LSS porations will be turned over to the psi poet daa wie ron gl 
state, and waer? The most durable, yet lowest 
TRACTOR The wires are to be connected price is the— 
with a mammoth, especially erected 7 CRAINE TRIPLE WALL SILO 
= receiving board, into which the presi- tion, and in addition—nezt, thick Felt 
and do it profitably. It is necessary to stop the dent of the United States, the gov- } Lining -aekd ais, ana water-proct. 
wash—deep plowing will do it and OilPull Tractors ernor of the state, the speakers of fapeting ef the bottom,winds around with 
] d h ] hill d d the day, the poet who has composed ends locked together like interlacing 
plow deep—they plow up hill an own. the ode, and the musician and the paprre, cttee overnaped Hike novel BE 
You may not farm the hillsides but you probably have hills singer who voices the song, will speak Wat ait 
to climb on the way to market and OilPull Tractors will take a and their voices will be carried over - Ensilage Book Free 
full load up a stiff grade. We have an interesting pamphlet — se wires to every city, village, and oleate hating sob salting core. Wretves 
“Through the Mountains of Colorado with an OilPull Tractor.” 8 of oats mg tag et yes ‘The W. L. Scott Lumber Co. 
. . . al ceS are € > Insté >a, -pro- 4 5 Ma - orwich, N. Y¥. 
It will convince a Nabl OilPull en oe mi they ° ducing every intonation and note of 580-545 Wathine Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
long time—are reliable, inexpensive to uy and to operate. ey the voices of those at the central 
carry enough fuel for a twenty mile trip under load. tation. 
A great band of 200 pieces will ac- 4 
Send for our valuable Data-Book, No. 353, on company a chorus of 1000 voices sing- 
the OilPull and ask the, name of our nearest dealer. ing the new state song composed for 
the occasion, The leading stanzas to 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CoO. | |, sung by’ tne ‘cnoir ‘at ‘Wheeling, 
and choirs at five or six other cities 
+11 are manufactured, not assembled 
P F ears tame © hi by erences arepmpeensy wae amet TTT silos. Bighest grade material—air- 
o sing the succeeding verses, the whole oors — permanen er — 
ower arming achinery sts iste pce de ~ " a - genuine wood preservative—easy to 
state listening to the performance of erect—built for long, continued 
LA PORTE, IND. 485 each verse allotted to the several sta- service and seid direct. Send for 
tions, Then as a wind-up the popula- Tt catalog, prices and freight to your 
tion of the state will sing in unison Soe station. Discount for early orders 
under the baton beat of the chief di- 
rector of music. STEVENS TANK & TOWER co. 
e Ad Mercer county has taken its first ’ 
m ris a e ) Oo step for good roads. ~The county 
court has decided to hold an election 
° a. ‘2 April 15 for $800,000, the biggest good 
needs no insurance—because it is permanent. It roads bond issue yet proposed in any | "The SILO With 
cannot burn; will not blow over; lasts a lifetime. county in the state. Good roads or- 
: Re ganizations have arranged for a vigor- 3 BEARINGS AROUND 
Built of Hollow Vitrified Clay Blocks ous campaign and: meetings will be THE DOORS 
F ‘ Bee Ss held throughout the county, 
The most lasting material known. Blocks are air tight and moisture The Panhandle agricultural club, f Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 
proof, They areglazed and keep silage sweet and palatable. No hoops with headquarters at Bethany,has been FE S1LOS. Doors are like those on a 
to tighten; no staves to paint. Never swells or shrinks. Attractive incorporated with the following incor- ae nae te tee 
in appearance—a silo that will improve the looks of your farm. porators: A, R, Jacobs of Short Creek; soted to make them last, Hoops are 
- - - Dr T. H. Weirich and J. L, Liggett of stronger than on other silos. 
Any Mason Can Build an Imperishable Silo Wellsburg, William Hill of Bethany, Write for catalogue TO-DAY 
Py ° ° ° . . . and others. The objects of the club ; 
Once up—it will last a lifetime without needing repairs. ars ie Geeebah tae eastenienn was THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
We have a 50 page illustrated book on silos and sources, material and social interests 343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
silage. Every stock owner should have it for its and improve rural conditions in the 
valuable feeding information. It- i ag no rs 
ee ong Roh a by. aa railroad, built. to give orchards an 
writers, including ‘ror. rug outlet, has been completed to its 
G. Van Pelt. Sent FREE on southern terminus at Kerper, a dis- 
request. Ask for catalog H tance of nearly 28 miles. <A time rec- 
‘ ord has been made in building the 
NATIONAL road, the preliminary surveys having 
been started in June, 1911, The road 
“ crosses Knobley mountain, Patterson’s 
po! 3 ‘ e creek, Twin mountain. A small town 
Wa = ee at the southern end is on New Creek 
oer ; "« : mountain in four counties, Mineral, 
el f Wl . : Hardy, Grant and Hampshire, four 
= i AE , great fruit growing counties, It is a 
* picturesque route and is bordered on 
the mountains by large orchards, 
ranging from 200 to 1000 acres each, 
with millions of apple and peach tree 
in fruiting, The valley of Patterson’s 
creek is made up of productive farms, 
Beginning with the administration 
of Gov Hatfield, West Virginia is more \ ! 
happily fixed than at any time in it, LUNADI = 8 (le | 
history so far as agriculture is con- Som iN Il! 
cerned. Heretofore the state has gone Foal and vontinnte, Panuine cypress fe 
along the best it knew how with the can be left at any height. Unobstruct- MM {Hh 
agricultural affairs insofar as they re- aoe : 
_ lated to the state government in the el. Ensilage can be shoved ay ; Mt: 
5 Year Guaranteed Bu es ‘) hands of the secretary of agriculture. Bese Paching tt up 3 or 3%. No re- 
gg 4 Now there are two branches to the and Sous dour ts otbemed Petes i 
| : + 0 agricultural government of the state. on door isa complete ladder. Cata- : 
At- VY - Retail Price Howard Williams is filling the newly- logue on request, Extra discount for early or- 
created office of commissioner of agri- ders. Unadilla Silo Co., Box B, Unadilla, N. ¥. 
oh SCRIBES oe SU a a culture. At the same time, while it is 
You take no risk when you buy a buggy apparently the intention of the legis- 
from uss We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger lature to make the commissioner of 
value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you agriculture the successer to the state 
ineedu't keep it. Reference; S. Ul. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill, = 7 board and its secretary, it failed to do 
Mutual Buggies, Surreys,. Wagons, etc., are BE | —__ ee - so, and as the time for which the 
© highest quality, handsomest, moatatylish vehicles 1 | g board sas chosen does not expire un- 
built. The i " oard was ’ e ur 
A. “direct ao ee ate Geareoerad © Fuaee Weoett Oy o/ til June, 191 3. that body has several 
- : months in office. This will give the 


SIS $100.00, Write for catalog and delivered prices. j + ae ghis'to or 
—y MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: 1 commissioner time orou 3 
$14.10 up; work harness ht ch ahanemuain. SENT ON APPROVAL. ganize his office. The legislature failed 
er; highest quality; FullyGuaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper than retail, Catalog Free. Write today. to define the duties of the commis- 

, MUTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS MFG. CO., Sistion 426,E. St. Louis, Ill. sioner, but it is expected Gov Hatfield 
: or Station 426, 200 Filth Ave., New York City. will call a special session for May, and mind over oe tae 
this defect will be remedied. trations Gren and Bon 





Send for your Free Copy Today 


It is the moet complete book of its’ 
lished and over 200 Iilus- 

of all kinds of Gar- 
ys, including a full line, 





—_— 
WEL DRILLING 
Wi L MACHINES 
shallow welle ts any. kind ot soll or tote Mousied oe 
wheelsor on silis, With engines or horse powers. Strong, 
and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 
. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








ane 
nd Boys, 
The West Virginia branch of the of Men's Furnishings. 





We manufacture and seil to you direct by 
mail, enabling you to dress better at less 
cost than have ever done before. 


Send for your copy to-day—it’s Free 


Townsend Wire Stretcher | american poultry association has been 
Stretches plain also WOVEN WIRE. | allowed $1000 a year for three years 
You can nail the wire to the post | by the state legislature to further 
Fro ich 1 tecl eripewoerain, | Poultry work in the state. Part of the 
Ask your Hardware Dealer for it.| money will probably be offered as c& V. BOLLER 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for} prizes at the poultry shows, and some | 9315 Bridge Street 

Will be used in holding educational 


meetings, ? 


circulars. 
F. 4. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, X. ¥ 














. Mareh 15, 1913 
Seeking Fair Profits in Exports 


{rrem Page 417] 


ton spoke very intelligently before 
the January meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts fruit growers’ association. He 


believes the apple export. business 
seems te have been singled out by 


the marine shipping trust as a profit- 
able field for its operations. “At the 
time this company assumed control,” 
said Mr Webling, “the rate on apples 
to Liverpool . wag 44 cents a barrel: 


mn’ w it is TO cents, an advances, ef 
mut Ge, This is a much highér 
-oce than they charge for other cargo 
cupying similar spar iit their 
steamers. It has been the policy of 
this company to raise the rate of ap- 


ples every year, regardless of the gen- 


erai cendition of the freizht market. 
Not omce has the rate been reduced.” 

Mr Webting rather advocates ship- 
pers gettirg together and chartering 
outside steamers, saying this may be 
done in the autumn when apples are 
moving in larze quanti:i 





NE W Y ORK 
State Legislative Matters 


Three of Assembiyman Cole" 











measures have gone through the as- 
sembly and are mn in the senate for 
Senator Reosevelt to care for. One 
amends the agricultural milk section 
by making it cover milk produced or 
kept in insanitary surroundings, 80 
as te be inimical to healthfulness 
Another amends the skim-milk cheese 
section by making the use of proper 
branding essential to legal sale. The 
third bill creates a bureau of super- 
vision of co-operative associations in 
the department of agriculture. 

The Levy-Seeley bill, drafted by Dr 
Julius Broder, with the sanction of 
the governor, to create a State sani- 
tary milk department to execute the 
laws relating to the production and 
sale of milk, is to be smothered in 
committee. At a recent conference 
on the measure the entire milk com- 
mittee of the New York milk dealers’ 
association and others, Dr Broder 
was the only one who urged its pas- 
sage. Mr Levy there upon declared 


l not be reported 
d means committee, 





that the bill 





i yS 
and that if the committee was dis- 
charged from its cor rear greg he 
would have it ommitted to the 
agricultural committee, whi ch would 
take care of 

Ano i ch has been vir- 
tualiy Coles’ to provide 
for a ax upon A 1 
cial fe é 4) cents a 
was es ted his would net 
000 a i There was ab 
from Ss, who set 
the tax ave to be 
them 4 used Cost that manu- 
facturers w 2uld place upon their prod- 
uet. When the bill came up i the 
assembiy on third reading Mr Cole 
had it 1 ymmitted to his committee 
on tur ” it will rest 





unles s¢ calls it out, which 


is not likely 








Albans Bese There is g 
of ter s this spring 1. 
Farm contin at 

good t D1 t traw 





live 
Potatoes 


obec, 


rm ia 
$15, oats “Sid, ‘butt 
fowls lic, dressed 22 to 2c. 











$2.50, Spitz apples &, Spy, Baldwin 
and Greening from $2.50 to $3, York 
zonpet ‘iag and Stark $2, Ben Davis 
$1.75 to $2.25. The recent cold weath- 
€r h as made some fairiy good ice. In 
mmost causes it is less than a feet thick, 
but those requiring ice have been 

fing constantly and most houses 
are fillei.—[M, Merritt. 


More Auctions—More snow than at 


any timfie this winter in Genessee Co. 
Country reads are badly drifted. Prod- 


uce is dull; some potatoes being load- 
ed at S0e p bu. Bulk of crop is sold; 
mot more thar a left in farmers’ 
hands There are more auctions in 

is county than there hve been for 
years. Horses and cows are selling at 
good prices. 

Recerd Winter—tThe oldest inhabi- 





tant of the south part of Stafford in 
Genesee Co does not recall such an 
open winter as has been the present 
winter thus far, with no depth of 


@ ground and plow- 
days of Jan 


snow or frost in tt 


ing being done the last 

There are hundreds of tons of cab- 
bage in store pits and basements 
which wiil have to be taken back to 
the field and plowed under in the 
spring. Some er — have been de- 
livering in L< Rey for r $3 p ton, which 
is but iittle mor th: an to pay the heip 
to trim for market There has not 
been much ice harvested yet, as there 


is no sleighing and roads muddy for 
hauling any distance. Several houses 
have been filled with clear 10-inch 
ice from the Oatka mill pond, There 
‘are large quantities of apples in store 
awaiting advance in price, which at 
present is $1.05 to $1.20 p bbi. One 
grower has 1990 bbls in cold storage 


in Bethany paying’ 10c p month p bbL 
Several farmers are using gasoline en- 
gines, one farmer has recently in- 
stalled a $%-horse power engine and 
other machinery for feed grinding, 
stalk cutting and wood sawing. Parcel 
post is being used,.te.more extent as 
the rules and regulations become bet- 
ter understood by the patrons. There 
are no sawmills in operation as there 


has been no sleighing to get legs to 
milis and farmers wiil be short of 
reugh lumber for farm use. Owing 


to mild weather there will be no scar- 
ci-y of coarse fedder. Hay it *Some- 
what se arce, but has dropped in price 


to Sis we a barn. Stock is doing 
well, 7? in good, condition, Butter 


ava er'v one-fourth 
lower than @ Moniu as. 

Forecasts Higher Freights—Ip the 
annual report of the N Y C railroad 
made public a few days ago, Ps%s 





ite 
me- 


io 


s the belief that in 
light of conditions present and ir 
diately prospective, an applit on 
the interstate commerce commissior 
for higher freight rates seems not pos- 
sible to be long deferred. He reviews 
conditions, uding the sharp 
crease in wages paid to engineers and 
advance in cost of equipment. Gross 
earnings were large during the year, 
but the surplus left after the payment 
of dividends was very small. 

Setting Incubators—But little snow 
left in the roads in Schoharie Ce 
Wheeling is fine, ground is frozen and 


Brown expres 





‘ail 





inet: 


ruts worn down. Not much frost 
the groupd. Cows are in good de- 
mand, especiaiiy fresh miikers, and 


are selling from 4 to $70 ea. Butter 
is selling for Sic p ib. Eggs are seli- 
ing from 18 to Zlc p doz. Poultry has 
mot done extra well the past winter. 
Poultrymen are setting their incu- 
baiors. No sales of farms. 

Hay Market Poor—Ice houses 
neariy all filled in Steuben Co. 
Started in with icy roads. Many farms 
ure bei ng sold and auctions are numer 

s. Stock is selling well, cows 
<0 ea. One dealer in Path has sold 
™) western horses this winter with the 
average price over $44”) ea. Hen mar- 
ket is in bad shape, No 2 selling for 
$10 to $12. Prime veal calves are 
selling for 10c pibiw. Farmers are 
drawing some potatees to market for 
40c, and drawing phosphate hume. 


Potatoes totting—Hav ing more 
cold weather in 2nuyler Co with lots 











- 








of ice. Roads in good conditior. 
Farmers are moving some potatoes at 
45¢ p bu. Hay has dropped to $10 and 


Potatoes are rotting badly 
Cows and horses are 


$12 p ton. 
in some cellars 


high this spring. Quite a few auctions 
Farm tools of ail kinds sell well. Mr 
Curry of Burdett leaded several cars 
of potatoes last week at 45c p bu, But- 

ter 1s 2c p ib, eggs Zc p doz. 
Grange Degrees—The sale of cattle 
has been extensive this spring. One 
lot of four grade cows seld for $300. 
At most auctions cows sell well, grade 
cows selling from $50 to #0 a head 
Young stock is high and scaree 
PS oblack horses, five 











old, weight 












high school Ps 

ther special schoo! meeting for the 
purpose of voting on the question of 
changing the site of the new schooi 
building tecent rains and tha./s 
have made the roads very icy. The 
Rordens are getting ice on Lake Darl. 
ville to finish filling their ice houses 
Most farmers have got ice enough 
for the year’s supply. On account of 
the thaw work has stopped on the 


iakes and ponds for the present. 

Tce Houses Filled—The stone 
crushing plant of I. M. Anderson & Co 
will be moved in the near future to 
Moss street, Hudson Iails, 
ton Co, when operations will! 
sumed on the state road. 
weather, but no sleighing: 
conditions so far have been 
for fruit buds Tce houses 
farm are nearly all filled Hay 
for $14 to $16 p sor Cows are 
ing well, and bring good prices 

Fodder Holding Out—The winter 
has been unusually mild in Chenango 
Co Fodder is holding well, hay 
$12 to $14 p ton, potatoes 40 to Gc, 
butter 20 to 35c, cheese 20 to 22c, cab- 
bage 5c, apples 50 to GOec, turnips fie, 
beets 5Oc form produce is a ready 
cash sale. Milch cows are doing well 
arm tenants ire scar A gvod 
many farms sold at very low prices 
The remnants of timber lots are be- 
ing cut by portabie sawmills, and the 
timber shipped. Icé is quite a good 


Washing- 
be re- 
Winter 
Weather 
favorable 
the 


for 





st 
out 





crop. The road improvements by the 
State are soon-to begin on through 
lines. Schools arid churches are need- 


ing ‘more attention and the coming 
man must give this subject more at- 
tention. Schools are decidedly poor, 
and churches are poorly attended. 
Phosphate and lime are being large 
used on the cultivated. soils with go 
results, 


2 " ‘ AN, THE, EMPIRE ATATE., ar : : 


















































































"Sf 1T WOULD 6 ” 
2 THINGS BE WELL TO CUTOUT: 
ist—Cut out the REPAIR BILLS on your improve- 
ments—all over the place—or at least reduce their 
heft and frequency. It's the Repair Bills due te 
rotten wood that eat up move farm dividends than 
17-year locusts ever did — because they come 
around so much oftener. And in doing repair 
jobs already necessary—IS IT REALLY 
GOOD SENSE TO REPLACE ROTTEN 
WOOD WITH WOOD THAT WILL 
ROT RIGHT oven AGAIN — WHEN 
YOU CAN G 


CYPRESS 


the ‘‘Wood Eternal’’ of Biblical history 
at any good Jumber yard? If your near- 
est yard don't carry it, pe some IN- 
SISTING — and write us the facts 
promptly. «We will see that you can. 
2 get it. . 
2ad—Cut Out the Coupon below, 
fill it up and send it on its 
way—all for the sake of your 
bank account—because 
Sy 


*- CYPRESS 


& 


He, is the only wood oa 

“.. earth that perme- 

nentiy resists all 

" rot-influences. 
% 



































KNOW 
WHAT A CAREFUL OLD PARTY 
YOUR UNCLE SAM IS when he 
renders his official reperts. Well, here's just 
a taste of what he found out about Cypress 
lumber when he put on his specs to get the real 
facts about the wonderful *‘Wood Eternal:’’ 


READ IT’S FROM GOV'T BUL. 95. 
4 Agriculture, Forest Service, June, 191 
ARM LUMBER” 
“Mach cypress lumber is oucteres in the construction of silos... , . 
ARM KR pate the wood to many eas, ta al! of wh 
PERTIES re fit t tt welt Sor < 


ikewise troaghs or Fiumes for conveying 
nee. STANOR TO DECAY fits it for Stable Floors 

and timbers new the ground, as well as for Fences, Gates, and especially for 

Fence Posts and tolophane poles, Lt te one of the best available woods, because 



















































it shows paiat well and hol S for many yoare, but saate @ long time witbout 

t&. .. .One of the uses of cypress is se construction, It ts 

gro-cainentip fitte that piace, where it és “calted upon to resist 
am po OKCasK vO and ° elomente that hasten decay. » ae 


eome ke are aned for street carbing.  Acnt- 

CULTURAL IMPLEMENT — hiwery Manufacturers make Seed bores of it, 

wagon makers om ploy tt ead carriage and auto builders ne it into 

Eyal for fine bodies.’ te 8: 8LIGAT tendency to warp has caused its omer: ment 

ae of incubators” “As SIDING it practically wears ont re it 
Whea made iate PORGH COLUMNS@ it RETAINS ITS #8aP2, HOLDS 


era cities heavy c 


ha and has ev ficient h. tae placed as cornice. gutter, outside 

Dirada, pilasters, and railing, and és much for porch floors and md 

" ES We FOR SUCH WIDE USE are the ot the > 
. AMD THE LONG PROD WHICH THE 


ORFRCTS . 

WOOO MAY PE EXPECTED TO. LAST.” 1 the great EASE WiTH WHICH fT Is 
WORKED «ith tools.) 

Tae Cveress Poccet Lrsragy (3% Vots.) tells ail—contains dozens 

of FREE Pecans tor Houses, Barns, etc.—recommends cypress lumber 

ONLY WHERE IT {S THE ONE BEST WOD for the purpose—and ts 













sent without charge to wule awake farmers the country over. a Ps 
GET THESE FREE BOOKS!  * asin hoon 
“WRITE TONIGHT” —THEY LL OOME LN 4 HUBKY Pa Bonk Belidiog 
é New Orieana, La. 


Se. Cypress Mafrs. Assa. 


Hibernia Bank Baiiding 















within the next____. days and 
‘would like to have at once: 


------Vol. 1, U. 8. Govt, Report, 
--Vol. 7. on Oy press Shingles. 
------Vol. 2. on Silos and Tanks. 
Also put me on the list for 


‘ol. 36, “Short Outs to Good Farm 
* (with Stee plans and Ls 
come 





































are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
the subject. It contains formulas and 
plenty of information for farmers who 
want to get the most and the best for 
their money. The book will be 
sent free upon request. 
Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 


17 Madison Ave.. New York 
No Branch Offices 










































If You Will Send $1.00 


for your subscription to Orange] Jadd Americas Agriculturist you cam 
have without cost a copy of the £913 Year Book. t's a dandy 



























THE GRAIN MOVEMENT 




















Get greater use and profit from your vehicles 
by keeping them well finished with 
Sherwin-Williams Buggy and Auto Paint 


Like all the other Sherwin-Williams Fin- 
ishes this paint is prepared particularly for 
its purpose. It paints and varnishes at 
one operation, and is designed for use 
on buggies, automobiles, carriages and 
sleighs, It gives a hard durable gloss 
finish which may be washed and rubbed 
without marring. Sherwin-Williams 


many Sherwin-Williams Paints and Var- 

nishes for farm use. It is sold by dealers 
everywhere, in 8 colors as well as black 
and clear. Ask for color cards, 

If you will simply drop us a line we 
shall be more than glad to send you our 
free booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm.” It is interesting, prac- 
tical and worth réading. 





\ We 
NY = 9 | S 


Buggy and Aute Paint is but one of the 
A Hint B Go 
7 ee 
This AutoSeat)| 
A= 
| 
n—~] 
/ 
farmers can easily 
that make it easy for us to guarantee 
Book! 
foxe) Gr 
construction, triple braced shafts, best wheels 
self oiling axle. New Style Auto Skeleton Top, 
order your new buggy, surrey, wagon or vehicle of amy kind. It 
vehicles. You will find it easy to select the vehicle 
Thousands of others are saving from 
ainhag 
\ MK 
\\ ee card, see for yourself the many styles, 
tee of absolute satisfaction. Then decide 


of the Gets 
This 
Sears &Y be 
Roebuck Paceetae id 
see the value offered. 
Up to the minute in style and 
absolute satisfaction during the entire life 
of the buggy. Triple panel auto seat, genu- 
made, full wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 
Shipped from warehouse near you. Price, $59.90. 
. 
Over 100 Other Bargains 
is a reliable guide to highest quality, lowest prices and the greatest 
value for every dollar. It is beautifully illustrated in colors, contains 
you want, and easy to compare our quality 
and prices. 
$35.00 to $50.00 by ordering their vehicles 
through the Sears- Roebuck Special 
the snappy designs and the low prices? 
Read how they are made and what they are 
where you will buy your vehicles for 1913, 
But send for the book now. A post 
will do, 


dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679Canal Rd. , Cleveland, 0. 
ENB RY 777, = 
Tiple Panels 
sold because 
a 
Ve h I é | e finish. Materials and construction 
ine leather upholstering, highest type body 
You should have the Sears-Roebuck Vehicle Book before you 
complete and accurate descriptions of over 100 styles of 
Send a Postal Now 
Vehicle Book. bie not send a postal 
t 
made of. Read cur straightforward guaran- 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, 





WHY NOT BE 
A LUMBERMAN 


You can do a good lumbering business in fall and winter 
when the farm doesn’t need you. You have the team, 
wagon and engine. Just get an “American” Portable 
Saw Milland you'reready to saw lumber and make good 
money. Begin with your own w . if you have one. 
Then saw your neighbors’ lumber for them. With a 
mounted * Kmerican’™ Mill you'll cover a lot of country 
each season, putting in fall and winter on a good paying 
lumbering business. Our new book No. 27_ will start 
you right. Ask for it, addressing nearest office. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
Makers of standard saw mills of any size or capacity. 
120 Hope S8t., Hackettstown, N. J. Chicago 
1861 Terminal Building, New York Savannah—New Orleans 





American Agrieulturist 


GRAIN RESERVES ARE HEAVY 


Corn Stocks Large—Wheat Reserves Moderately Heavy, According 
to American Agriculturist’s Correspondents—Good Supply of 
Oats—Mild Winter Reduces Consumption—By B. W. Snow 


in presenting its annual review of 
the data pertaining to stocks of grain 
still on farms on March 11 Amer- 
ic an Agriculturist again takes occa- 
sion to point out that these figures 
are not to be accepted as literally 
correct, but are to be taken as hav- 
ing a comparative value. They are 
not the result of a farm-to-farm 
enumeration of the number of bush- 
els of grain now held, but, on the 
contrary, are arrived at by tabu- 
lating a vast number of local esti- 
mates of the percentage of each 
class of grain, now held, in propor- 
tion to the crop grown last year. Ab- 
solute accuracy is, of course, impos- 
sible in work which is done in this 
manner, but the figures are confi- 
dently presented this year in the be- 
lief that they fairly represent the ac- 
tual situation. The conclusions rep- 
resent the views of several thousand 
trained observers located in every 
grain growing county of importance 
in the country, and, regardless of ab- 
solute accuracy, they may be taken 
as a proper standard of comparison, 
with similar figures issued for pre- 
vious years. 

Naturally this abundance of pastur- 
age and of coarse feeding stuffs has 
resulted in a material decrease in the 
requirements of corn and oats for 
farm feeding. The amount of these 
grains used in the production of 
meats would be less affected by the 
character of the winter, but even in 
this case on account of the mild 
weather, there would be less grain 
used to supply animal heat, so that 
even among fattening animals the 
grain requirements have been less, In 
the case of animals fed upon grain for 
the purpose of maintaining life and 


movement depends the general price 
The stocks now reported in the seven 
States, of course, are very much 
larger than they were last year. But 
as a matter of fact they are not at 
all burdensome in comparison with 
the last previous good crop at this 
time, or in other words, in compari- 
son with 1911. : 

Farm Stocks of Grain, March 1 

1913 1912 
% Bushels %o Bushels 
42.9 1,362,118,000 29.3 780,471,000 
Wheat 23.0 170,768,000 19.0 121,590,000 
Oats 40.1 567,081,000 27,8 222,366,000 

Bearing in mind what has already 
been said as to the comparative value 
of these estimates for a series of 
years, rather than the positive value 
for any single year, it will be pos- 
sible to gain a comprehensive view of 
the present situation as it affects grain 
stocks in comparison with other years 
during the past 10 years. 

The following statement shows in 
millions of bushels and in the per- 
centage of the previous crop, the 
stocks of grain held upon farms on 
March 1 during the past decade. 

Farm Stocks for 10 Years 
{In millions of bushels] 
--Corn-— -Wheat—~ -Oats— 
% Bus % % 
1,362 40,1 
780 
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The following table shows the farm 
stocks of corn in the surplus states 








Pia 2: 








An animal of the 
is “worth her weight in gold.” 
all female stock for breeding 
This cow and calf are 


Young Shorthorn Cow and Her Offspring 


beef type with breeding qualities of this character 

If cattle 
purposes, 
pure-breds, and this adds materially to their value 


raisers can be induced to keep 
the beef famine will be averted. 


Pleasure of growing and handling this sort makes farm life worth living. 


animal vigor, the requirement is muck 
less in periods of mild weather. 

An analysis of the figures 
presented in American Agri- 
culturist’s report will show 
that the farm consumption of 
both corn and oats during tke 
winter now closing is very little dif- 
ferent than the amount consumed 
during the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. This is very remarkable 
in view of the fact that the supply 
of such grains this year is the largest 
ever known, and the range of prices 
has been comparatively low, while 


here 


last year the total supply from which © 


this consumption was taken was the 
smallest in many years, and the range 
of prices was correspondingly high. 


Distribution of Corn Crop 


The amount of corn remaining on 
farms is approximately 200,000,000 
bushels more than was ever reported 
in a similar position in any previous 
year. As compared with a year ago 
the present stock is 582,000,000 bush- 
els greater. Naturally, following the 
1912 crop, which was the largest ever 
grown, it was to be expected that the 
carry-over stock at this time would 
be large. But, as a matter of fact, the 
amount carried over is larger than 
could have been anticipated, because 
ef the exceptionally mild winter 
which resulted in a smaller farm con- 
sumption for the maintenance of ani- 
mal life, and also on account of the 
fact that there is a material decrease 
in the number of hogs and cattle. 

The commercial supply of corn 
comes almost entirely from the sur- 
plus produced in seven states. The 
stocks of corn at this time in those 
seven states is a matter of very large 
importance, because upon that sur- 
plus depends the commercial move- 
ment of corn, and, in turn, upon that 


on March 1 for each of the past four 
years: 
Stocks of Corn in Surplus States 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted. 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
75,718 53,160 57,098 
63,397 83,350 
125,219 é 
136,992 


Ohio 


Neb ... 85,096 65,657 

Total 877,122 625,759 636,818 
The following statement shows the 
supplies and distribution of corn, as 
it is roughly worked out, during each 
of the last four years, ending March 1: 

Corn Consumption in 12 Months 
{In millions of bushels—Mar 1 to Feb 28) 
1912- 1911- 1910- 1909- 

13 12 11 10 
2,924 2,741 


1,060 869 
3,984 3,610 





Crops ...-..- 3,172 2,657 
Stocks at 


ginning ... 780 1,218 


Total supply 3,952 “3,876 
Stocks at close 1,362 780 1.218 1,060 


Distribution 2.590 3.096 2,766 2,550 

It will be noted trom this table 
that during the last 12 months the 
consumption of corn was very light 
indeed, 500,000,000 bushels smaller 
than the 12 months preceding, and 
only a trifle greater than in 1909-10, 
Of course, this decrease in consump- 
tion is due to the scarcity of corn 
during all of 1912 until] the new crop 
became available, and the exceed- 
ingly high price at which corn sold 
at that time resulted in great care in 
its use. 

Moderate Stocks of Wheat 

While the stocks of wheat on 
farms are reported as 50,000,000 bush- 
els greater than they were a year ago 
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at this time, it is not to be taken 
as an excéssive or burdensome sup- 
ply. As a matter of fact, during the 
last 10 years there have been five 
years in which the stocks of wheat 
on March 1 were practically the same 
as they are now. Taking this fact 
into consideration, and remembering 
that during that time there has been 
tremendous increase of population, 
amounting perhaps to 20% or more; 
and the further fact that the wheat 
supply of the world of good milling 
quality is short at the present time, it 
is easy to see that while these stocks 
are large they are not, by any means, 
burdensome. 

In the statement which appears 
below, an effort is made to assemble 
facts of supply and distribution, and 
it will be noted that the present fig- 
ure of farm stocks at 171,000,000 
bushels fits in very well with the 
known facts for other items. 


Supply and Distribution, of Wheat 
{In millions of bushels. 


Mar i, 1912, te Feb 28, 1913. Bus'ls 
Supply: 
Farm stocks, Mar 1, 1912..... cc's 223 
Commercial goes Mar 1, 1912. 86 
Crops of 1912. peecesecisececess SOE 
a Seeceedegisecee 950 
Distribution: 
Consumption, 1912-3 (5.2 bu per 
COPIES) ..cccccccccascecessecs 499 
experts, B91LB-3 wccccccccccececse 134 
Seed, winter and spring........ . 7 
Commercial stocks, Mar » bees: 
(estimated) ...--sses0% ecco 
Farm. stocks, Mar 1, 1913. oe) ae 
Fetes .icccsess pate bat atbaedeae 971 


It will be seen there appears a dis- 
tribution of 21,000,000 bushels more 
than the apparent supply, But it must 
be borne in mind that there is at all 
times an uncounted and uncountable 
stock of wheat, in the shape of grain 
and of flour, between the farm and 
the public warehouses, and between 
the mills and the family table. "is 
stock varies from time to time and 
may easily be regarded as sufficient 
to account for the variation of 21,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Good Reserves of Oats 

The normal consumption of oats in 
this country at this time is not far 
from a billion bushels a year, and ap- 
parently the consumption during the 
past year has been very close to that 
figure. 

The following statement is interest- 
ing in that it makes a rough showing 
of the annual consumption of oats 
based upon a consideration of supply 
during the year and stocks at the 
close of the year: 


Oats Consumption in 12 Months 
Cin miitons of bushels.] 














$12- 1911- 1910- 1909- 
“13 12 il 10 

Stocks at be- 
ginning 407 351 230 
a 797 1,056 980 
Supply 1,204 1,407 1,210 
Stocks at close 222 407 351 
Distribution 1,068 982 1,000 859 





GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless ctherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission. charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples 
At New York, Hubbardsion, Belile- 
flower and Ben Davis $1. 75 @ 2.25 P 
bbl, King 2@3.25, Greening 2@3, 
western bx apples 50c@2, 
Beans 
At New York, beans, choice mar- 
row $5.50 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 4, red 
kidney 3.90@4.25, yellow eye 4.15. 


Eggs 

The talk of the markets now is 
the price to be paid for storage eggs 
in April and possibly early May. Eggs 
stored in April last year never had 
a chance to make money for their 
holders. The original cost to specu- 
lators was 22@23c p doz. These eggs 
have lately sold down to 12ce. 

At New York, the market rules 
weaker, with liberal arrivals. Ken- 
tucky firsts 20c p doz, Ill firsts 19 %e, 
N Y, Pa and near by hennery white 
24@ 26c, Brown 19% @20%c, western 
white 21@23c, Va duck eggs 4G oa 
western and good southern 34@36c 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries 18@ 25c 

p qt, Jersey cranberries *$7.50@10 p 
bol, LI 8@10. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, No 1 timothy, large 
bales $20@21 p ton. clover mixed i4 
@17.50, rye straw 20, oats 10@12. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market is well 
cleaned up on live poultry, fowls 16%4c 

Ib, chickens 15c, turkeys 20c, ducks 
Boe,” geese 11%c. Supplies of fresh- 
killed poultry continue moderate, but 
market unsatisfactory. Dry-picked se- 
lected turkeys 22@24c, prime milk-fed 


TRAM AY Ob 
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FARM AND MARKET 


squab broilers 80@90c p pr. Refrig- 
erator turkeys 15@ 240, wrolinen 219 
28e, roasters 19@22c, fowls 12@17c. 
Onions 

Onions are moving in Wayne county, 
O. There are about 60 to 90 cars, 
but shrinkage is heavy. Some say 
they will not ship on account of low 








prices. Shippers are getting as low as 

10c p bu; 15 to 20c is counted good. 
+] **. * 

Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American 


Address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


ROSE COMB WHITE ORPINGTONS, 
era. Eggs reasonable, Ontalog. W. 
ingtoaville, Pa. 


FINEST INDIAN  -. ore Re moat = 
setting; delivered. UGH 


lay- 
EL, Wash- 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Breeding stock and eggs 
for hatching. FISHER BROS, Route 1, Camden, 0. 





oe 
+ (85) 438 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











ANCONA, HAMBURG, BUFF LEGHORN EGGS, 
$1.50 per 15. ELITE FARM, Bor 5, Camden, 0. 


BABY CHICKS—White Leghorns (Young’s strain) 
10¢ each. FRANK WEED, Framiinvilio N Y. 








WHIT® WYANDOTTE 2GS by opege post. 
ARTHUR LAUDERDALE Lambertville, J. 
FISHEL WHITR ROCK COCKERELS, EGGS. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Watoutport. Pa. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. “Wolfs” MRS PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, Kast Freetowx, N Y. 











BARRED ROCKS and Indian Runner dock eggs. 
GEO WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. 

wawe og DUCKS, 1. winners; eggs $1 
per ll, J. FLECK, Gettysburg, Pa. 

BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS, Dunrobin strain, $5 
pair. W. A. SMITH, Clarkson, N Y. 











NARRAGANSETT a en sale, gobbier 50 
ihe. BLLIS FOSTER, Cal 


OHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free. 
BLUM HATOHERY, Chalfield, 0. 


INDIAN RUNNER + ge Fess $1.50. MER- 




















employment. 
No obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D € 
MEN AnD WOMEN WANTED for government Par- 
cels Post and other 7 —— by month . 
annual vacations; i. 
— coming; “pul 
immediately tor ‘tn FF 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. D Dept 3 M is. ¥ 
SALESMAN WANTED to canvas the farming and 
thresh’ de, soliciting orders for lvbricating ofls. 
greases dnd wen rey Daints. . experience i -% 
necessary. Excel cqqartentts ‘or 3 - 
dress at once THE VICTOR OIL CO PANY. Cleve. 
land, O. 
WANTED—Man and wife (no children} for apple 
and general farming. -Wife cook for help. E 
found. Fuli particulars first letter, age. when anil 
where employed. references, wages expected. A. 
ROSS MATHESON, 37 Seventh Ave, Brooklyn. N ¥. 
me = wy Canes hae ed nm ations adage ats 
io +$13800. 3 a 
overt state. 
coaching. Full informa fi, free. "Writ for” booklet 
V-822, EARL, HOPKINS, Washington, D 





brie aes rictly sober single man, familiar wits: 
work. Full particulars in first 
gg wages expected. A. ROSS MATHESON, 37 
Seventh Ave, Brooklyn, N Y 











EGGS AED EX POULTRY 


HONEST VALANE~fpestel, 1 110 Black Beauty Min- 
orcas, eggs from a flock of our 12 years’ aa only $5. 
15 eggs on 1, 50 eggs only $2.50; a valuable new 
basket. given with each order. White Holland varkers 
are the blue ribbon birds at Madison Squi 913. 

at once. Tell your frien 
COLDENHAM POULTRY 
Barret, Prop, Rocklet, N Y. 

“RELIABLE HATCHING EGGS,” 
dotte Sn ngs Barred Rocks. 
Andalusians, Rose Comb), 

hundreds; eighteen ience ; 
express; securely packed. Ask for cut prices, 
imitation. References when desired. AG McCAIN oo. 


re, # 


8 
* 








ae, CHICKS, DUCKLANGS—Wsckoff White 

Leghorns, Buff Ma 
Pekin ducks, ducks weigh nine Ibs, drakes eleven. 
ee geese and 








WHITS WYANDOTTES $1 setting EARL GOS- 
SETT, Bannock, O. 
LIVE STOCK 
_ 


PRIZE HOLSTEIN, Southdown sheep, Rose Comb 
a] Island Reds, White Plymouth Rock eggs cheap. 
M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


DAIRYMEN—You want 
Then uernsey. 
Bax 20. Peterboro, Nil. 





more profit from your cow 
Write GUERNSEY CLUB, 





PERCHERON 
anteed, at farmers’ prices 
Gardiner, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS and service boars. Extra good, 
cheap. 10 choice turkeys. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


STALLIONS. with quality, 
BONNY BROOK FAR 


guar- 
M, 








orders ni 


Book ow. Try mo and see. 
Cc VANALSTINE. Demaster, 


s." Giant 
Prices right. 
NY 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y¥.. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, pure bred 
and birds of My utility pens cannot be ex- 
Let me quote you prices 
Price list free on application. 

deal. EK W. VOUGHT, 
Route 7, Towanda, Pa, 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C W Leg- 
horns, bred for size, vigor and — cua ti Pr 

















IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, bred gilts, fall 
tiga C. E. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 

CHESTER BOARS, Red Cockerels, eggs PAINE, 
Bethel, Vt 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 














TON PHELPS, Caledonia, N WANTED—2000 railway mail clerks and clerk 
carriers for Parcel Post. Examinations soon. L- 
IMPERIAL RINGLET ae Rock eggs for sale. | did salaries. Trial examination free. Write 0: NT, 
BENJ LAIBLE, Lyons, N 107 BR, St Loujs, Mo. 
MMOTH sno TURKEYS. WM MAR- RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WAN 
sHAldn Bt PRANK TIN INSTITUTE. i sumiie Rochester, N'Y. 
A a 
WHITH, BROWN sad Bui Leghorns. 8. U. WIL- : ~~ — 
LIAMS, Keymar, Bg | — yee FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion . Write 


April re now. $75 
OZMENT 107 F, St Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Married farmer. State wages. Or would 
rent. WM H. WOODS, Elizabeth. Pa. 


SITUATIOrS WANTED—MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without farming experience, who 
wish to work on If you need steady. 
sober man a philan- 
thropie organization making no charge to yet or 
employee. Our object is the encouragement 


among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRIC 
CIETY, York 
RYMAN DESIRES POSITION as assistan 


173 Second Avenue, New 
POULT 
Short course graduate. y 7 DROSNESS, 1392 
Lexington Ave, New York City. 














AGENTS 

YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for showing it to your ‘fiends 
or a slip-on raincoat siren Could you 4 
day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can you 
. steady job? Write at once vend get beautiful 

mples, styles and this won ‘ul offer. BANNER® 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 215, Chicago. 
AGENTS—Get particulars of one of the best 
paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 


thing no one else sells, Make Re yearly. Send 
postal today for particulars. ©. FELTMAN, Sales 
Mer, 6196 Sycamore St, Gincnn sti. 0. 




















try, turkeys, geese, 


a — wherever agg ey Sond 
50 per 50. reular THE BEST PONIES ? COLLIES, all ages. 
free. RNE: POULTRY FARM, Mount | fF. STEWART, 
Sinai, L LN Y. a 
[BARRED ROCKS, Thompson strain: SC White COLLENS—-HEEBOTS, Gave City, Fe. 
Orns, oung’s. "Fess per Vhite 
Orpington Kellerstrass, $2 per 15. WILLIAM J. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

HERMAN, Cambridge, Md. 

FAWN AND WHITE Indian al — cass, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 8,000,000—Earliest, lat- 
pure white. Single Comb White Leghor est, | most productive varieties, incluuing. fall- 
white, Grant Moyer’s strain. BAY VIEW POULTRY bearing. Also asparagus, raspberry, blackberry, goose- 
FARMS, own, Md. berry, currant, grape, rhubarb, horseradish, cabbage 

planta, onion sets, fruit trees, seeds. guarantee 

HEAVY LAYING 8 C WHITE LEGHORNS, hens | good stock shipped in good shape "rices reasonable. 
$1.25 each, eggs $1.25 per 15, $3 per 45. $6 per 100. | Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 
POULTRY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, Box 305, | N Y. 

West Grove, Pa. 
SEED OATS—Regenerated Swedish Select. Yield 

S C BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS $2 and up | ninety bushels to the acre. Winner of New York 
(large, handsome birds). pullets $1.25; young stock | Central prize for two years. Sacks free. One dollar 
better than ever. HILLSIDE POULTRY FARM, | per bushel. J. F. CONVERSE & CO, Woodville, 
Canaan, Y. N Y¥ 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. Chicken SEED OATS—Pedigree oats that have yielded 80 
eggs. Catalog, 2c stamp, showing wild gobbler from per acre. 70 cents per bushel f o b Chemung, 
ee. — VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, |N Y. Bags free. JAMES H. OWEN, Chemung, N Y. 

elleville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Connecticut Field pumpkin ‘Seeds, 20 

EGGS FROM FIRST PRIZE —— ROCKS at 7 sample rT 2 
Catskill, 1911, 1912, $3 per Five fine Rhode — ger quart: RY for ¥. WILTSIE, 
Island cockereis. Bargains. WALTER ALLEN, Cais- 
kill, NY. POTATOES Cobbler, Carman, Hustler, Longfellow 

Six-weeks, tsure, ty varieties. LES 

THOROUGHBRED SINGLE COMB Brown and 
White Leghorns. Eggs $3 per 100, 60c 15, trom | FORD. Sues, NE. 
big laying strain. M. F. BOLT, ‘Cincinnatus, N Y. OA Select, Siberian, Big Fou 

EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varieties fine poul- 5 ey, Se SS ae Sey “suET, 

ur 














ick: nea res, 
pigeons eggs $1 15. PIONEDR FARM, Telford, Pa. 
WHITE D BUFY ORPINGTON BEGGS $1 and 


AN 
setting. Quantities cheaper. ~~~ ous 





SELECTED CANTALOUPE SEED FOR SALE. 
a fre. GARDNER E. BUNTING, Selbyville. 





by chicks. GEO DANLEY, Flemington, N J. 


STRONG BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, Reds, Rocka, 
from thor bred i ot stock. Delivery guaranteed. 
Circular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 

Pa LAYING STRAIN 8S C White Leghorns 

Barred Rocks, eggs setting, $3.50 hundred. 
PARADISE POULTRY FARM, Paradise, Pa. 


ETTES poultry, dogs, ferrets, pigeons, hares, 
60 book 0c. 











90 V. 
ete. Colored description, page 
BERGEY’S FARM, Box F, Telford. 


PUREBRED ed PLYMOUTH ROCKS ONLY— 
Stock. 1 15, $5 per 100. CHAS, H. 
SKIRVEN, Route at Chestertown, Md. 

EGGS OR BABY_ CHICKS<-Leading varieties 
land and water fow!s. Mlustrated catalog. TALBOTT’S 
TWIN OAKS FARMS, Sargents, O. 


BUFF OBPINGTON EGGS 15 $1. 100 $5. 
Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. Trio half wild 
$12. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 














White 
turkeys 





35 BR BEST POULTRY. Eggs and chicks. 
JOHN 




















ED POTATOES—Irish Cobblers, Green Mountain 
prices, THOMAS reficld, 


SE 
Jr. Write for P. ROTH, O 
Pa. 





1913 WONDER POTATOES, new meet. dollar 
bushel. GEO MARCHNER, Webster, N 


TRY THE BEST EARLY POTATO, Lee's Favorite, 
$1 bushel. J. M. BRONSON, Bath, N Y. 


SEED POTATOES. 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, 








Tilustrated catalog free. 
N Y. 


Fishers, 


AGENTS—$25 2a week for two hours’ work a day. 
A-brand new my | proposition that beats them all. 
Write for terms and free samples if you mean busi- 
eons. Gyan ANTEED HOSIERY CO, 1053 Third St, 
dayton, O, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


WIDOW MUST SELL. 170 acres $3200, easy 
terms. You will have to bring only your trunk wheo 
you take possession of this big profit-pa. fruit and 
dairy farm; everything needed, down fo complete 
house furnishings includ and waiting for you; near 

>; mail delivered; 
; spring-watered 
2000 cords wood, 150,000 ft 
. berries, ete; 
A water, t 
all other n oui buildings ; 
taken imme ‘lately throws in cows, 2 heifers. 
hogs, wagons, machinery, tools, household furniture. 
fitted stove wood, etc; $3200 takes all, 
Full particulars, page 60, “Strout’s Farm 
35." Write today for free copy. E. TROUT 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St. New ¥ 
STOCK FARM WITH TOOLS and machinery anda 
all the stock you want. 142 acres on creek road 
3 miles from railroad; % level creek flats, the very 
best; cuts 100 tons h 











run- 

Barn ts new 

concrete Moors, 

14 room —y fine shape. 

good fruit of all kinds. 
with $ 


. double row of stanchions, 
d, pew silo. 
Hen house for 1000 hens; 
creek running through farm. 3008 — 
Dersonal property, $10,000, woith double of 
man’s money. Get a bargain by consulting us. — fot 
catalog of southern New York farms, $10 to Der 
acre, all sizes, many with stock and hy 
HIRAM MINTZ, 212 Phelps Bidg, Binghamton, N _ 


PROFITABLE NEW JERSEY FARMS, between 
Philadelphia and New York Unsurpassed. m ——. 
highly productive soll, mild _ a> superior 


advantages. Send for list of frui ci", poates 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. best varieties; catalog. 
GEO FLORIAN, Thomaston. Ct. 


HIDES AND FURS 


alive FOXES WANTED—Biack, Silver or spotted. 
particulars, address, anytime, LAURA A. WALES, 
ti — St, Brookline, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 











seq grain farms. WARREN DRESS! 
oe ACRES LARGE, YOUNG APPLE ORCHARD 
bearing. - Beaut story house nearly new, 
blenty out buildings, 


all in good repair; a nl 
fine spring water; three rom 
college. GEORGE WALKER, Williemstown, 





YORK stats FARMS FOR oleae dairy 
and garden f every county. Write for new tom- 
bination catalog of principal brokers co- ———— as 
Farm Brokers’ tion of New York state. 
SECRETARY. Box A ¥. 
ARE YOU THINKING OF BUYING LAND? bd #0. 
a" 






































roaster chickens 15@18c, near by 


EEDS : 
Bargains. Beautiful illustrated circul: free. SPRAY BY POWER—Two horsepower gasoline out- | investigate ‘8 opportunities. Won 
E. HEATWOLE, Harr'sonburg, Va. fita $68, barrel sprayer $9, hand sprayer 75, spray | cultural state. 2,500,000 acres state land on years 
hose materials. Catalog free. PALMER | time. rite H. J. MAXFIELD, 317 State Capital, 
mR. 19f, BRONZE TOMS, Iba, Bird Bros | BROS, Cos . Ch St Paul, Minn. 
Imperial Pekin ducks st tri. THOS A. « 
CLOUD, Box 66, Yorklyn, Del. MISCELLANEOUS mS NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best tends: 
} —F, roads and tra oe tion. Por list of farms 
55 BREEDS pure bred chickens, ducks, geese. tur- a rg us r and trans ation 
keys, oe dogs. Catalog eg BELGRADE POUL- JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, address B. F. McBURNEY & CO, Bastable Block, 
pane. —— a and shortest You are Martied te — = 
RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Kel- | submit of what you want printed or published. CELERY GROWER Exceptional opportunity i 
lerstrass White Orpington poultry. Write SUNNY- | and will be furnished. Low on big | heart of New England. Fifty acre = for rent o 
SIDE FARM Emporium, Pa. rung in standard size. THE PHELPS BLISHING | ot OWNER, Room , 20 Nassew 
CO, Springfield, Mase. St. New York City. 
ORO B RARRED ROCKS. t 
ch _ =: ae 100 $5, 50 pe | wv. CHEWING GUM—Sell to dealers. Clean profitable ONLY $275 BUYS SMALL yaRht, Share in prom 
NEWCOMER, Glenrock, business built up quickly with our new bran Four | paid until buyer ta e quickly for 
flavors, a i ‘or full pack of | views and pa GEO W, D , Box Sot. 
PACLaRT BEN Qmtiet cia sas waliaan | Ske PAOHORT: ts Gove Fue Cincohate On | Seem 
15 eggs . a m e@8ss ov. . . 
BROS, Harveyville, Pa GOOD FARMS everywhere in_ New York . 
HAY FOR SALE—Al! gra Write us about what want. No catalogs. F, 
Swe yy Ww Wyandotte and ranteed. + ¥ are = of the lergest | BROKERS ASSOCIA’ . Oneida, N Y. 
‘ . WwW. D eastern 
waite Or orate » WW) CARDED | Fao Pisum. 3 SPLENDID 100 ACRE FA’ M near Hope, Ark ter 
EX ed shell ayst ak F 
THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 20 varieties. ANTED TO lect -~- 
Eggs 15, $1; 40, 2. Cata HENEY MOHR, | for apples, Darrel for ba 2% gals solid mea PRINCETON FARM 3 Princeton. N 4. 
Ee s - 4 barrel apples. W. LON, East New Market, “ta Write for catalog, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power 
of his telescope, becomes a report- 
er of the movements of a hun- 
dred worlds greater than ours, 
and the student of celestial activi- 
ties millions of miles away. 


He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through space 
to discover and inspect a star 
hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may -be focused upon 


any person within the range of 
its carrying power, 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it 
will be carried across country at 
lightning speed, to be recognized 
and answered. 


The telescope is for a very lim- 
ited class, the astronomers. The 
telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the tele- 
phone you may speak and be 
spoken to, you may hear and be 
heard. By means of the Bell 


System this responsive service is | 


extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





THREE MONTHS) 
POWER =! 


FREE! 


a yoy! is giving a. eng 
all you want-- 
we age months or three monthe absolute! 





Quick, Now—WRITE! Z<° 


out the engine you want and I’ll 


WILLIAM 
William Galloway Co., 
We carry « full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis 


er! ou 
P. fo 15H. "P.—for one 
y free. That's 


dons (09 map and let 
es the way I oe! ri i Galloway Engines. TE Eee Ree are tne treight chasges both wage, eohe ton’t out 6 penne. 


$50 to $300 Saved! ® ermanently Guaranteed! I'll cut $50 to $300 off 
anybody’s prices and put it in POREAT Gi BP 
I'll give you the very best engine on the market today—THE G AT GALL 
WAY-—backed by my ironclad guarantee of p 


Wee Get My Special 1913 Proposition! 


may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 
No canvassing—no soliciting. I've been four years in working out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write sams for full particulars, 


at = my big ie Engine gine Book and my my Soe Sesetal 101i 1913  Prgpadtica pik 
ship it t gare. 


nag 


The 


GAL LOWAY 





Write quick and I'll 
tell you how you 


away. yon ee me today 


yh Waterloo, fowa 


and Winniper. 125 
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Y ) My 1913 Offers 


* REE“ Let Me Pay the Postage (Samm 


eget a Book / 
You $28 to $40 


Don’t buy a buggy, surrey, arb a runabout, 
spring wagon, or set of harness till you see what sensational 
money-saving Offers Phelps is making in his new 1913 SpMt 
Hickory Book. Over 140 styles—full and complete line of 


harness—a!l direct from factory—all 380 9. $0 quality ever 
riced to save you 
bogey. Don’t an see get 30 


turned out—all 
and 2 Years’ Guarantee. 


.00 on 
ays’ ae Road 


our 
tial 


Send In Your Name Now AY 


= Phelps’ book first—post 

tthe news about sty 
and decide. Be sure 
@. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


to write now. Just a postal will do. 


ourself on the latest buggy and harness 
and prices—then compare with others} 


Address OR RA } 


Co., Station 4 , Columbus, Ohio 





Mention this Journal «: 


m you write to any 
of ie advertisers; you'll 
get a very prompt "reply. 





Many small growers are dropping out. 
Seed is offered at 75c p Ib. 
A few offerings are being made of 


onion sets, and the Chicago market is ’ 


quoted as firm. Wintry weather has 
delayed the starting of the spring 
trade in northern sections. Yellow, red 
and white sell at $1.25@1.35 p $2-1b 
bu. As yet tops are nominal, 

At New York, Orange County (N Y) 
red 25@50c p 100-lb bag, N Y and 
western white pickling onions $1@, 
1.75, state and western yellow and 
red 30@65c p 100-lb bag, Ct valley 
H0@65c p 100-lb bag. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new Bermuda $4.50 
@5 p bbl, Fla 2@4, Va 1.50@1.75, LI 
2.25 @ 2 2.75, western 1.80 p 168-lb bag, 
Me 1.75@1.85, Jersey sweets 75¢c@1.40 
Pp bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, S C and Ga asparagus 
$83 @9 p doz bchs, Fla beans $1.50@ 
3.50 p bskt, southern beets $2@3.50 
p bbl, old beets $1@1.50, southern 
earrots $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, new 
southern cabbage $1@1.50 p_ cra, 
parsnips 75c@$l p bbl, old squash 
$1.50@2 p bbl, southern squash $2 p 
bx, white turnips 40@7ic p bbl, Bos- 
ton fey cucumbers $1.75 p doz, near 
by lettuce 10@30c p doz heads, rad- 
ishes $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
10@15c p lb, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or -~Wheat—, --Corn—, 
Spot 

1913 1912 1913 1912 

1.06 1.03% .! 66% 
J . 1.0842 1.03% .56 79 
Boston .. — — 
St Louis .... 1.09 1.02% 
Toledo 1.06% 1.02% 
Minneapolis .. .8642 1.08% 
Liverpool cco ee )6= 





At Chicago, as well as other prim- 
ary markets, wheat prices ruled low- 
er. Earlier hopes of increased foreign 
outlet were not verified, western Eu- 
rope showing old-time indifferences 
even at present very moderate prices 
for breadstuffs, Along with this came 
a realizing sense of the liberal re- 
serves from the latest domestic crop, 


9% + Sion and especially for the 


American Agriculturist 


Field seeds were without important 


~ feature, timothy remaining cheap at 


$3.65 @3.75 p 100 lbs, clover 19. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 36% 
1912. . 32 33 
1911.. 26 
1910.. 32 
Butter 

The federal government has com- 
promised with Chicago packers for 
taxes alleged due on colored oleo, 
which had been sold as_ uncolored. 
The goverment accepts $101,000 in 
fines, against eight concerns in the 
west, Washington dispatches say the 
compromise is made because the gov- 
ernment had no evidence to really 
sustain the million dollar claim, Dis- 
cussion is now rife that a grand jury 
may be dirécted to investigate the 
whole oleo subject, to determine 
among other things whether the in- 
ternal revenue department has the 
legal power to compromise a case 
where the government is alleged te 
have been defrauded. 

At New York, the lack of demand 
for strictly fcy cmy butter is causing 
a slight easing off of prices on that 
grade, Extra cmy butter sells at about 
36%ec p lb, fresh 34% @36c, seconds 
32% @iA4e, held extras 35c. State dairy 
in tubs brings 34@35c for the finest, 
good to prime 29@33c. 

At Chicago, about 36c p lb is the 
highest quotation obtainable for 
choice creamery butter in large lots 
in tubs, Considering the time of 
year, this figure is high, but of late 
there has been a good demand for all 
fancy 
makes, Extra firsts are quoted at 34% 
@ 5c, firsts in fresh cmy are in good 
demand at 82@32%c. 

At Albany, cmy butter 37c p Ib, 
dairy 35c, 

At Buffalo, cmy 37c, dairy 30c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 40c, dairy 33c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 28c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 38 4 ec, dairy 24c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 38c. 

Cheese 

At New York, colored cheese Sells 

fairly well, and high grade is holding 








S obs 











Business Place for a Flock of Busy Hens 
The fowls here depicted are pure-bred White Leghorns, rustlers of the 


first magnitude, 


house of simple and plain construction is easily disinfected, 


Their laying propensities are sevond to- none. 


“he hen- 
It is a place 


that does not permit pests to harbor themselves, 


still to come out, and this was accen- 
tuated by last week’s sharp break in 
cash wheat at Minneapolis where 
stocks showed a tendency to increase. 
American Agriculturist’s report of 
wheat reserves will be found on an 
earlier page, giving interesting details. 

Stocks of wheat in public ware- 
houses also showed some increase, the 
flour trade was rather dull, and mill- 
ers inclined to reduce their bids for 
wheat. Winter wheat conditions were 
regarded as highly promising. Exports 
of wheat and flour from both coasts 
were small. May wheat at Chicago 
sold down to a 91c basis, with July 
under 90c p bu, and Sept (new crop 
delivery) 89c. No 2 red winter wheat 
in store was marked off to $1.02@1.06. 

The corn market was irregularly 
supported, weak and firm by turns. 
The fact of very heavy supplies still 
to leave the farms worked against 
prices, yet these were said to be on a 
level which ought to result in more 
export business, and this served as a 
steadying influence. May corn sold 
below 53c p bu, No 2 in store 0@ 
50%e. The large volume of-corn still 
in farmers’ hands, and reasons there- 
for are shown on an earlier page. 

The oats market was inclined. to 
follow other cereals, and at no time 
given very much support. Standard 
oats in store 33@33%ec p bu, May 
around $4c, July H@M*Ke. 

Rye was dull under small receipts 
and small demand, market inclined 
to easiness. No 2 on track sold at 
62@62%c-p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley show ed no important change, 
demand fair and prices reasonably 
well maintained. Feed barley was 
easy in sympathy with oats an@ cov- 
ered a range of 49@55c p bu. Malt- 
ing barley was quoted at 55@66c, 


about steady. White cheese is offered 
freely and is dull, Not much cheap 
state cheese here, but a few lots of 
winter made Wis reported in transit, 
although market conditions here de 
not favor their prompt sale. Colored 
held specials are quoted at 17% @18e 
p lb, white 17% @17%c, fcy colored 
17@17% ce, white 16% @17c, held win- 
ter colored specials 16% @17c, white 
do, average run of winter white 15% 
@16c, colored do, held daisies 17% @ 
17%c, skims 10@14c. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling pre- 
vails in the cheese market, and busi- 
ness is of a very small volume. 
Twins are quoted up to 16%c p Ib, 
daisies do, young America and long- 
horn 17c, Swiss 2lc, limburger 17%c, 
brick 154%4c. 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 50%c p 
bu, oats 34c, bran $25 p ton, gluten 
feed 32, middlings 27, loose timothy 
hay 12.50; milch cows 30@60 ea, veal 
calves 6@Y% c, eges 2le p doz, yellow 
onion sets 1.75 p bu, white 1.90, chick- 
ens and fowls 13@ l4c p lb, potatoes 
65¢ p bu, cabbage 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, 
apples 3@3.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, apples $2@4 p bbl, 
beets 1.25, yellow onions 40c p bu, 
potatoes 1.75@1.90 p bbl, hogs 8% @ 
Ye p lb, cattle 5@S8c, lambs 13@ 15 Cc, 
veal calves 6@11c. 

At Cleveland, apples $1.50@3.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 55@tHc p bu, eggs 19¢ 
p doz, fowls 17@18c p 1b, onions Tide 
p 100 lbs, carrots 50@60c p bu, beets 
60@7T5c, oats 35c, corn 52%c, wheat 
1.10, middlings 21.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 11@14.50, oats straw 8, pees 7@ 
%%c p 1b lambs 4%@ veal 
calves 6@ lle. 





March 15, 1913 
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LIVE STOCK 
FIELD EOTES |e 


twe Sroon Freco Reeacecnrarve 
ETHAN A HUTCHING 











THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
nee QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle, —Hoge, —Sheep- 
| Per 100 Ibs ae a 








1913 1912 1915 1912 1913 1912 
@hicago ..... $9.25 $6.85 $8.75 $6.65 $7.00 $5.25 
New York 9 7 9.10 7.10 6.25 
Buffalo . 8.50 9.10 7.00 
Kansas City 8.85 6.25 $8.55 6.60 
Pittsburg ..... 8.90 6.70 9.10 6.90 
At Chicago, the first week of Mar 
saw a slight advance on the price 


fetched by prime heavy beeves. Only 
a few cars brought the high figure cf 
$9.25 p 100 lbs, and on most days it 
has been rather difficuit to obtain 9. 
The recent arguments of “poor bee:’ 
promulgated by the packers has been 
laid aside abter being worked over- 
time. The present cry of @Gemand and 
supply seems to work to the benefit 
ef the farmer, as receipts at all large 
markets of late have been small. 
This spring there is an abundance 
ef feed for beef making. While the 
prospect of profit for feeders is pos- 
sibly smaller, it still offers a means of 
getting better prices for .corn than 
where the crop is sold to the eleva- 
tors. Good 8UU0-lb feeder steers have 
recently sold up to &S8.25-p 100 Ibs, 
while several lots averaging 850 to 1050 
ibs have crossed the scales at about c. 
The latter class was such as to attract 


killer bidding. Most of the businers 
4ransacted in feeder steers is within a 
range of 7.50@7.85, while the bulk of 


medium to good stock steers and feed- 
ers averaging 650 to 850 Ibs sold at 
6.85@7.40, The feeding heifer trade 


is keeping up well, and high-class 
stock sells readily up to 6.50, with a 
good ane of stock heifers quoted it 
6@ 6.2 

Ey ~ eo avalanche of calves is 
commencing to arrive at Chicago, a 
large part of the supply coming from 


Wis. Dealers discriminate against the 
very light vealers, and would rather 
have calves weighing 115 to 150 Ibs 
ea. For fancy vealers to fill eastern 
orders, $11 p 100 lbs is obtainabl<, 
although the top price for some time 
has been around 10.50. The medium 
light sort sold down to 9; strong 
weights have met a firm market at 
6@8. 

Up to the end of the first week i- 


Mar, quotations on hogs had advanced 


to about 8%c p lb for the best light 
and medium weights arriving. te- 
eeipts have been running light, and 
from Jan 1, 1913, to Mar 4 receipts at 


the six great western markets were 
3,684,000 head, against 4,557,000 dux- 
ing a like period in 1912. 

The sheep and lamb market keeps 


up well, sheep selling at $5.75@7 p 
300 ibs, lambs 8.35@8.85. 
Rural Schools to Be Aided 
MARY E, LEE 


The last session of Ohio state grange 
adopted a resolution favoring the 
tounty as the unit in taxation, organ- 
ation, administration and supervision 
in educational affairs. The state farm- 
ers’ institute adopted a similar resolu- 
tion, The joint legislative committee 
ef the state educational organizations 


and a number of state organizations 
indorsed the action of state grange 
and warmly complimented it for iis 


leadership in school affairs. Gov Cox 
has agreed with a number of friends 
of education that there shall be-no 
school legislation till the special ses- 


sion January, 1914. He declared that 
the need of rural school legislation is 
so great that if need be the entire 
special session will be given over to 
that. matter. In the meantime he 
asked the legislature to authorize him 
to. appoint a commission of three 


public-spirited citizens, to serve with- 
eut pay, to co-operate with three ex- 
perts, in investigating rural schools. 
This was.granted. He asked and se- 
cured an appropriation of $10,000 to 
defray expenses 
Hon J. H. Lowry 
in charge of rural 
had charge of the 


of Henry county is 
school matters, He 
normal school bill, 
which resulted in getting norma! 
schools at Kent and Bowling Green. 
He is in entire sympathy with the ac- 
tion of the state grange, and was a 
member ofthe resolutions committee 
of the state farmers’ institute. He will 
have a large part in shaping up rem- 
edial school legislation. 


Baker Starts Holstein Herd 


C. H. Baker of Mohegan farm of Mohe- 
gan Lake, N Y, and C. A. Boutelle, his 
guperinténdent, have recently purchased 
over 506 head of grade and_ pure-bred 
Hotsteins from John B. Webster of 
fortiand, N Y. he grades were all 
Sigh quality, giving from 60 to 70 














The pure breds 


pounds of milk a day. 


are all R O cows, from 21 to 25 
pounds of butter in seven days, and 
some of them giving as high as 90 


pounds of milk. Mr Baker also pur- 
chased from Mr Webster a herd bull, 
whose dam and grandam average better 
than 24 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Mr Baker has a fine farm on the shores 
of Mohegan lake, and although a city man 
himself, he is doing much for the pro- 
motion of practical farming in his sec- 
tion, as his farm is conducted along 
practical lines. As aconsequence, noth- 
ing but good cows will satisfy him, and 
he is certainly along the right line here. 
We congratulate him on being able to 
oa. a good lot of animals.— 


ae She 


Pure-bred Stock Pays 

Bradley Fuller, a Holstein breeder of 
Utica, N Y, sends us this letter which 
I think well worth publishing. The 
writer, H. Seiber of Thompsontown, Pa, 
brings out the idea I have tried to im- 
press upon readers, where advantage is 
to be derived from pure-bred stock: 
“Thompsontown, Pa, February 22 
1913; I am writing to let you know what 
Palladin Burke’s Son has been doing 
here and what others think of him. The 
usual price for ordinary and two-year- 
old heifers at public auction is about 
25. A neighbor sold a heifer calf sired 
by my bull that I purchased of you, a 
very common red and white cow. I 
sold at auction for $26. This calf was 
only 24 days old. This man admits that 
the other four cows bred and in calf 
to my bull brought him $75 more than 
they would if they had been bred to a 
scrub bull.” It certainly pays to have 
a pure-bred animal at the head of any 
herd, and this goes to demonstrate it. 
The farmer cannot today afford to breed 
to a scrub bull.—(E. A. 


Stock Farm a Show Place 


Dean Knickerbocker, manager of 
ningshurst stock farm of Towanda, 


Jen- 
Pa, 


writes: “Among the latest notables to 
inspect our place was President Thomas 
,of the Lehigh railway, with a squad of 
expert specialists, and 1 believe_ they 
have published a report in some Penn- 
sylvania paper that gives us the credit 
for having the greatest and most up-to- 
date farm proposition in this state I 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 ibs. 

Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 




















FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a. very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonab'te prices 
ram. Write for prices and description 


J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 





Snowcroft Hampshires fn tea: 
Best type and quality from a foundations 
Sargent 


F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, N.Y, 


We have a splendid lot of Young ser- 
viceable Rams, with strong bone, con- 
stitution and fleece. Sired by our 
gander a Pe rams. Address all cor- 

ELL, Mer., Bennington, Vt. 





Fillmore Farms 
DORSET: 


respondence to ©. T 


PINEHURST SHROPSWIRES aes 
Qoneeieen tate Prise winning a pm: 
Henry L, Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest. breeding 
establishment in the East. 
Imported and American 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, style and 
action, a new importation 
of forty head. 

Why longer neglect tie 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, better 
farming, more power, more 
rofits. Catalogue B, the 
nest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 





Breeding Flock 
in America 
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LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


Ewes a}! bred to an imported Adene* 











CATTLE BREEDERS 











Put a Mark 
Like This 


and 


Trenton, N. J. 


Cortelyou, 
who bred one of the most famous 
E. B. Bergen, 

Catalogue will be 
expect to attend sale. 


ready about 
Address 





mo X" 


tell your wife and family that on that date you will attend the 


Great Sale of Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle at 
100 Head Tuberculin Tested 


The cattle will be consigned by New 
ex-President of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
Bernhard Meyer, owner of the wens , Womnee Valdessa Scott 2d; E. 
sires 
American Live Stock Co. 

March 10th, and will be mailed to all who 


JACOB TODD, Jr., Sale Manager, 


the Calendar on the Date of 
MARCH 19th, 1913 


They. are A. A, 
of America; 
Cc. Brill 
Geo. D. Wilson, 


Jersey Breeders. 


that er lived; 
and other 


Somerville, N. J. 








ry 








Vandervort’s [ BULL 
Quick Sales (CALVES 


Have sold two offered in adv. of last week. Now have more 
oe = and at half what they ave worth. Just think! 
1, Out of Artis DeK ol Hengerv: eld.bo rnJan.27 ,mother 

ie — test giving over 80 lbs. milk, light in color, price 

No.2. An ex'ra fine one out‘of Tweed Camilla 4th, 75 
born Jan. 27, milk a day 75 lbs., butter 25 Ibs., price > 

First check takes either calf. 

E. A. VANDERVORT, Sidney, N. ¥. 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


70 cows due to culve soon ; good age and large producer 


10 Registered Holstein bulls ready for service Bred 
right 
10 registered bull calves. 
10 registered heifers, 2 and 3 years old. Bred to 
extra tO sires 
HN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone’! Miro Cortland, N. Y. 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM has a bull calf born January 











17, 1913, that is evenly marked, large for age, fine 
condition and an excellent individual that it can sell 
registered, transferrei, crated and f o b the cars for 
$50 if taken soon. Sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
Lad 8th 72926, whose dam and sires dam average 
9 Ibe. butter and 710 Ibe milk in 7 days and 
14 Ibs. butter from 2775 Ibs. milk in ) days, 
Dam of calf is sired by a grandson of Hengerveld De 
Kol and out of a o~ — two-year-old daughter 
of Mutual Pietertie Pav 1e is now a g over 50 
lbs. of milk a day, and ,t 4 win surely — 
given a good A. R.4O. record. A few Itose ~ Bre 


Leghorn Cockerels*of superior bre ity “~ 
$2each. Harry D. Wheeler, Prop.. "West Winfield, N.Y. 


The Stevens Herd 


(Est. 1876) 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle. We 
offering a few exceptionally nice, bred 
heifers at $200 each. Nice individuals, 
in nice condition, and backed by large 
producing ancestry. Our herd numbers 
175 head, If you are in the market for 
Holsteins write us. 
Henry Stevens & Son 





are now 


Lacona, N. ¥. 
> 
THE LAKESIDE HERD JIOLSTEINS 


(Mandsome 
HOME OF THE “MODEL FAMILY ” 





Fifty very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly all from A. R. O. an- 
cestors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
finest. class of young bulls of the breed, backed by 
large A. R. 0. records, some over 30 lbs, Prices rea- 
sonable. Write for particulars. 

A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Have You Ever Noted the Tremendous Official and Year 
Records That Are Being Made by Heifers of Gur Breeding? 
Did you ever pause and refiect that the same breedii 


also sire pu. 
ay canes for the goose is sauce 
iegoed to get world Reming 
f superior merit. We have 
— to sell and are re maki extremely low prices. 

te us fully. STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N.Y. 


DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who 
has more official teste! daughters than any other bull 
—10 above 30 ibs. Bull born April 12, 1912; more 
white than black; very nice individua!; well developed; 
ready for service: price $90. Bull born June 9, 1912: 
a nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 





tite your mg 
> i 


‘L. BANKS, Locus Steck Farm, New 


HOLSTEIN | 
Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


Service bulls from dams with 

official milk and butter records. 

Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y. 

FOR SALE Registered Guernsey bull, 
age 3. splendid individual, 
mild disposition; blue oy at Housatonic Society 


Fair, 1912. Sire, Sir celot of Haddon 9681. Price 
reasonable. THE SA ine FARM, Richmond, Mass. 














| BEETS, HENGER 
uary foc 8h dam with « Svoond a 18.46 


60 Ibs. wml ik in 7 dave, 


reel te 





See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 
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STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


THE REASON WHY 


Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 13th, 

Mr. Horace L. Bronson: The bull Mercedes Cornu> 

copia, bought of you last March, is a very fine animal 

nd a sure getter, seven (7) heifer calves from ten (10) 

cows, allevery fine and nicely marked, is good enough 
for me.—{P. M. Brown, 219 Prospect St.” 


This, and scores of similar letters, tell 
the story and the reason why, 
Our Special Bargains This Week Are 


1913. 


Handsome Reg. H. F. Bull Calves, 
value $100, special $48.50. 

Reg. Service Bulls, ready, value $156, 
special $78.50. 

100 Reg. Females, made.up of Mer- 
cedes, Segis, Cornucopia and Pontiac's, 
concededly the greatest strains in the 
world, 

100 of the best grade Holstein cows 
ever offered—60 lbs. of milk per day, 


Calves on approval. Ne 
money with order. Do not wait, Cut 
this slip out and mail today. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 


We ship Reg. 





»|Greenwood Herd 


Offers young bull born Dec. 16th, 1911, 10 nearest 
teste! dams av, 26.27. Sire, King Lyons Spofford, ry 
of whose nearest dams av. 30.44 Dam, 16 Ibs. 

2 yrs. 2 mos. Another born Jan. Lith, 1911, whose io 
nearest dams av. 25.79, he by same sire as above; dam, 
14.50 Ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos., a daughter of Pietje 22nd. 





Woodcrest Lad out of a 24.80 Ib. cow ey are extra 

fine individuals. $125 buys your choice. F. O. B. cars, 

Cows and heifers in_¢ alf to King Lyons Spofford ~ 
King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke (the soe Ss of K. 

EE. H. KNAPP BIUS, N. ¥: 

the 

AITMONET .fies08% vit 
King Se 


Pontiac Alcartra” also of = 


Farm ': henge a Bing = soait, 2 a5 of 


the new 40-Ib cow. mend = their pedigrees. I have 

1 few bull calves to dispose of, sired by ‘‘King,’’ that 

would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 

send pedigree and photo of calves if you wil) tell me 

what age calf is wanted and price you a willing to pay. 
JOHN ARFMA 

Fairmont Farm Miidistown, N, ¥. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
theee of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 303 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely -bred A. R. O, dams at reasonable prices. 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Ya 








FOR SALE =: Registered Cattie. 250 Grades Cows 
eifers. I have them Ay here 
nd Dew. Registered Bulls oul of = 


priee $60 aah. all ready for s 

Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves. Price 
I also bave 175 high grade Holstein Cows and 

fresh and seon to freshen and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh and resi to len these am 
Grade Guernsey, Durhem and Ayrshires 

i T MUNNSVILLE, N.Y, 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months ot, beau. 
ene marked ; very straight, square and level. Size 

. dam 33.1b. grandam. Dams are sired 
by aan of a 301b. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y. 


BARGAIN Two handsomely marked -Hol- 


stein Bull Calves, born in Sept. 

and Nov., 1912, more white 

than black, Grgndeons of King of the Pontiacs, sired by 

his son, King P ofteiia, \ hose first daughter to 

freshen made 18,22 tbs. Butter 7 Days, 5.46% =. fat 
in her two-year-old form. From untested dau 

in the blood that produced Pontiac Korndyke. 








strong 
Price 





to move quickly at $40 each; crated, registered and 
transferred. F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N.Y. 

A. RB. O., 3-year-old with 
HOLSTE i “day. record of 15 ‘be 


HEIFER = o3snene Py, 
IF YOU WANT GURNEE 


Send for the a Sales ist of the 
‘ork State 
Box % A, “Peekskill, N. *"Y. 


BIVERSEDE STOCK FARBM 
offers buli born November 28, 1912; sire, Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad Tth, whose dam and aes dom 
average milk 683.40, buiter 32.57 at 4% yea 

22.85 granddaughter of Hengerveld Dekol: Price 


a 
50. Write f 
} BROWN West Winfield. WN. Y. 








A. W. BROWN & SONS . 


GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


For Sale. Send for information 
FRANK &. PEER, ITHAGA, &, ¥. 


Chenango and Madison County 








je nd Holstein cows. Are sen 
Farr Tee ok HAWLEY & TRAVIG. e 


-_< 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


1913 SALE 





The Sale of the 40-lb. Cow 
Johanna DeKol Van Beers 


(7-day Butter Record, 40.10 lbs.) 


Easily the greatest cow of the breed in respect to the 





three essentials—record, pedigree and 





individual quality. 





In this sale will be— 


Not less than four other cows 
records above 30 Ibs. each. 


The Greatest of all Holstein Sales. 


with 7-day butter 


Every animal 


physically perfect, tuberculin tested by the most re- 
liable authorities, and personally inspected by the 


Sale Management. 


Can you afford to stay away? 


Sale to be held at 551 So. Clinton Street 





Syracuse, N. Y. 





April 7, 8, 9, 1913 





N. B. When writing for catalog be sure to mention 
American Agriculturist, and also state whether or not 
you expect to attend the sale. 


E. M. HASTINGS, S 


ale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 


E. A. HUTCHINS, Field Representative. 











JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, 


two years most carefully selected and purchased, regardiess of prices, one of 


We have during the past 


8 
the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. 
~dke Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 


and the special for the purchaser 


spared in making the greatest possible records. 





of such buli calves as we a.e offering. 


PS jag ge hn CHRISIMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 

white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk. 

records of f+ 29 and 

.03 Ibs., and 
a 21.32 1b. four-year-old daughter of Hengerveid De 

1A Lady, 20.47 =. st ‘ 


25th, RS three-fourths q 
who has young daughters with records 
bs. He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38 


four i. She is a granddaughter of Johanna 
Sareastic Lad, 


make at least 30 ibs. when we test. 


we ye ht SPOFFORD boyy (eed B a KOL—born April, 1912, one~ 
Spofford Rancie. 
three sisters that made 


white. Sire—Korndyke rk; Dam, 
un 21 butter seven days, x Peas had 
30 ibs. each in seven days. 


31.05 Ibs. and A. & G. Butter King, 29. co 
lbs. This cow is of wonderful type, capacity and should 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Every female will be retained and no energy 


Apple Korndyke 


the greatest son of PONTIAC KORR- 
DYKE heads our herd 


Rag 
ey 





These calves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 


d show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. 


uch com- 


dairy an 
bined qualities of Worid’s record breeding should = them to et 





any herd. We have other calves equally 
binations 


of breeding, type and color. W. W. JENNINGS. Towanda, § Pa. 











FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 
the only son of the great Pontiac 


Korndyke 9th, 
156.92 Ibs. in 30 days and Rag 
Colantha Giadi, 


Apple 


Lady Korndyke, 38.92 lbs. butter in 7 
Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $5000. Sir Johanna 
whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 


30 pounds each. Rag Appie 
days and 


bs. each. Fairview 


Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days. 


I have bull and heifer — and heifers and cows in calf to the abere bulls, 
the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


anything in the herd, with 


E. H. DOLLAR - 


and I will offer 
Write me your wants, 


= Heuvelton, New York 


omom———s omer 00 00 





AVISDALE FAR M— Holstein-Friesian 


Cattle Alisa 


Spaltins— Ten tec Kor ndyke at head of herd—Ei ght 
HARRY 


B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





Wanted to Exchange 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


a tried out sire, born August 17th, 
1998. Dam: Changeling, 29 pounds 
butter in 7 days. Sire: Colantha 
Johanna Lad, whose dam Colantha 
4th Johanna made 35 pounds but- 
ter in 7 days. Will exchange for 
pure-bred Holstein heifers out of 
cows with high records. 


ha H. MINER 
- New York 











HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


ao. "sires 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. Y. 














Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, oung cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 

I. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N Y. 





A 4 months old bull, from a yearling record dam, 
For Sale evenly marked, about half Thite and half a 
will w 400 Tbs., a bouncer, wil will be ready for serviee J 
Vth, IPEAL DAIRY FARM 
BROWN BROS., CANTON, N. ¥. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


A.R.0. Bull Calf Born Dec. 30th, 1912 


Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton. His dam has an 
A. R. O. record of 594.5 lbs. milk and 28.43 lbs but- 
ter 7 days. She ig the dam of Betty Hamiiton, 29.13 
butter 7 days; and a sister, Betsy Hamilton Beauty, 
31.22 butter 7 days. This bull has produced a junior 
2-year-old with 20.56 lbs. butter 7 days. m of 
Paladin Farmstead Beauty, at 2 years old, 339.9 Ibs. 
milk, 18.06 lbs. butter 7 days, 4.25% fat; she f<é 
daughter of Paladin Burke, who has 4 AR o. 
two-year-olds that average - 54 ae a and 15.38 
Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf is 2-3 ey 
marked. Price $75. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N.Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy cows- All 
young, nicely marked and di due to t= within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come 


see these cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


| 0) nol registered | 0 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C. Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstowa,W.J. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 

HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 
From A. R. 0. Dams 
with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offerin 
wy calves—sired by a bull from a 82: 

am. 


©. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


Richly Bred Bull Calf 3f 5 


——- Nearly While —— 
Sire: A son of Ki is 
King Segis and oa i iene 
DeKo! 33.312 Ibs. butter. 
Dam: A daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford Comey Pa. 


CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


The kind that prodace results. Fresh and 
nearby springers. Prices reasonable consider- 
ing size, color, condition and individuality. 10 


Reg. heifers not bred. 2 service bulls. 
IMPERIAL STOCK F 















































<n it by 
“om Lyons 








J. A. Leach, Prop. Cortland, N. Y. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattlebore, Vt. 


BULL CALVES 


pe ee ny Netheria: i Blonguoeal 

reat sires. The nom es are ¥ low for calves of this 
hen Breeding. We insure these calves for one year. We guar- 
aptee to please you. Write at once for pedigrees and prices. 


Ez. C. BRILL, Sewarteville, Warren (County, 5. 3 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dec. 11, 1912; dam, 21.20 Ibs. at 
4 yrs; sire, King Hengerveld Segis 60772, whose dam and 
grandam have over 30 Ibs. butter each for one week. 
Write for price and pedigree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray, West Winfleld, Herkimer Co., New York 


FOR SAL close epringers, large, young, giving 40 to 
60 Ibs. milk a day. 20 Reg. cows and heifers,4 Reg. bulls. 
Grade heifer calves from these cows and Reg. bull, $10 each 


REAGAN BROS., - TULLY, N.Y. 





Rich fn the blood “ The King. of 
.. Pontiacse—K in, P 
DeKo! DeKol and 








129 high grade Holstein cows, fresh and 





Rcerereses Holsteins—Bull calves sired by Premier 
Pentiac, son of Pontiac Korndyke; 12 30-Ib daugh- 
ters, and of Sadie Pontiac Korndyke 102.4 Ibs milk in 
1 day and 29.56 tbs. butter. bats e at once. F. H. 
Thomson & Sen, Holland Patent, N.Y. Fairview Farm 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and {mported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 

J. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 








GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 





large producers. Giadstone, New Jersey 





American Agrieniturist 


am more than glad to hear this. and we 
are always glad to have visitors i 
our plant We wi soon have the 
landscape plans worked out and the 
whole thing. completed.” The Jennings- 
hurst stock farm is one of the show places 
of the country and it is well worth any- 
body’s time and expense to go there and 
see it. Not only are the buildings the 
best from the point of construction and 
convenience, but they have also one of 
the best herds of Holsteins to be pro- 
cured, and one of the best herd bulls to 
be bought stands at the head of this 
herd, Rag Apple Korndyke, one of the 
best sons of Pontiac Korndyke, who has 
as many 30 pound daughters as any 
other two bulls of the breed. Mr Jen- 
nings, the proprietor of this farm, 
E. H. Dollar of 
him.—IE. 
Arkcoll in Michigan 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, the 
manager of White’ Horse farm of 
Pa, who has recently moved to Big Bay, 
Mich, to take charge of Emplagaard 
farm, states that Emplagaard farm has 
one of the best herds of Holsteins in 
the middle west. He says: “Our Hol- 
stein herd consists of over 125 head and 
we have some great producers which we 
aim to run on yearly tests, and our aim 
is that all of our females have to 
their credit yearly records of 600 
pounds and over of butter fat. We have 
over 3000 acres of land, and employ 55 
men, using teams in our work. At 
present we are logging and have our 
own sawmill.” If Mr Arkcoll has as 
g00d success with the Holstein cow as 
he has had with the Jersey, he will not 
be satisfied with anything but a top 
place among breeders. And we predict 
that he will be heard from in the fu- 
ture, and wish him every success.— 
{E. A. H. 

Berkshire Breeder in High ERepute 

I have received a letter from R. D. 
Edmonds of the firm of Edmonds & 
Peck of New York, which says: I have 
bought a considerable number of Berk- 
shires for my Northland farm near 
Boonville, N Y. from John IL Bower of 
Kings Ferry, N Y, and 1! take the lib- 
erty to write you that although I have 
never met him personally, I have been 
delighted by his letters, as much as by 
the value of the stock that he has sold 
me. I think he is one of the most re- 
liable breeders of high-class Berkshires 
that I know of. Thanks. Mr Edmonds, 
we are always giad to hear this about 
our advertisers.—IE. A. H, 

He Sells High Quality Hogs 

F. C. White of Cincinnatus, N Y, a 
breeder of O I C swine, has recently 
shipped a trio to John S. Smith of 
Georgetown, Del, and a trio to S. 8S. 
Klink of Douglasville, Pa. I saw the 
trio go to Mr Smith and they certainly 
Were all that could be desired. At the 
same time I saw a letter that Mr White 
had just received from Mr Klink, in 
which he says: “I received your pigs 
O K and wish to thank you for sending 
me three as fine shetes as my partner 
and I have ever seen. We had a neigh- 
bor in to see them, and he said that 
they were the fimest ones he had ever 
seen shipped where the man had not 
seen them before’ purchasing.” We are 
giad Mr Klink is so well pleased with 
his purchase, and also that Mr White 
is taking care of our subscribers in 
such nice shape.—{E. A. H. 

Good Average for Berkshires 

Abingdon farm of Huntsville, Ala, held 
a public sale of Berkshire brood sows 
on January 28 which made an average 
of .$59 on 60 head. Howard Willetts of 
New York paid $165 for a daughter of 
Baron Duke 50th, Duke Princess 8th. 
Elmendorf farm of Lexington, Ky, se- 
cured a daughter of Majestic Handsome 
Lee at $80. Purchases went into many 
states, including Tiinois, Indiana and 
New York.—E,. A. H. 

Good Men Accept Positions 

Henry Fielden, former manager of 
Branford farms of Groton, Ct. writes: 

1. C. Bates whe has been my herds- 
man for a number of years has accepted 
a position with the Jenningshurst stock 
farm of Towanda, Pa, and goes ther: 
April 1 as herdsman, and my son, Wil- 
liam, goes as manager of Elmhurst farm 
owned by a Mr Throop, at Elmhurst, 
near Scranton, Pa, Aprii 1. Mr Throop 
bought 28 Guernseys of Frederick Phillips 
and included in the lot were Imp Billy’s 
France of the Isle, Billy’s France 2, 
and 10 of his daughters. Mr Bates has 
been very successful at Branford and 
we know he will make good at Jennings- 
hurst, and we wish him every success, 
as will Mr Fielden at Elmhurst. We 
understand that W. D. Wells goes to 
Branford farms of Groton. Ct. as super- 
intendent of live stock. Mr Wells is an 
experienced breeder, and we wish him 
success in his new field.—[E. A. EL 


Shorthorn Avondale Dead 
Carpenter & Ross of Mansfield, O, 
have recently lost their great Shorthorn 
bull Avondale. This was one of the 
best bulls of the breed and he has sired 
nore noted animals and prize winners 
than any others. Wé sympathize with 
Carpenter & Ross in their loss. 
Write for Guerusey Facts 
The American Guernsey cattle club 
ff Peterboro, N H, have been getting 
out some new facts about the Guernsey 
cow, which are very instructive on the 
value of the Guernsey cow as the farm- 
er’s cow. The club will be glad to send 
these facts to those desiring them. 
(BE. A. H. 
Institute Started by Business Men 
J. G. Curtis, agricultural expert and 
breeder of Y orkshire swine of Rochester. 
N Y, gave a very interesting talk re- 
cently at the place of business of A. 
Davis Son of Binghamton. N Y,. on the 
maintenance of soil fertility. discussing 
crop rotation, legumes. type of farm- 
ing, fertilizers, etc. This was appre- 
ciated very much, as was aiso that of 
L. Vincent, who followed him, on_the 
subject of Farming possibilities. This 
was @ grand move on the part of Mr 
Davis and the farmers of Broome coun- 
should certainly appreciate it, as 
they» procera’ two of the best men to 
on this subject. and their lec- 
Beng: were very instructive —{E. A. H. 
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MILANHURST FARM 


Offers 20 _— of heifers, wigs Plege, Susttend, 
Calamity Paul, Sir Gelsc ieteje 
22d, Woodcrest Lad and ao By eed 0 the t breed. 
Most all from A.R.O.dams. Must sell at once as I 
need the rvom. 

Milan, Pa 





Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thifty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 





JOHN L ELSBREE, 
POULTRY 
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/FARMS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


NUitGaelts We Guarantee 95% Fertility 


in our Hatching Eggs. Because we know they are finest quality—from 
strong, vigorous parent stock, laid under the most sanitary conditions. 

HAMILTON 
are bred right and carefully selected for shipment. 
Open range, green 
make Hamilton 
our illustrated catalog and price list 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, N. Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
They satisfy. 
feed, careful mating, perfect housing—these things 
Leghorns the best you can buy. Write today for 
It will save you money. 





Day Old Chicks 


Our S 
are bred from heavy laying steck. 
We ship them in perfect condition 
They thrive from the start, 
grow into vigurous layers. Custom- 
ers are always satisfied. Write 






for catalog and price list, 
PEERLESS FARMS 
R. F.D. 23 


Northport, L. 1., N. ¥ 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and aoe 


“Vigorous Kind” 





Single Comb White Leghorns, Imper ial Pekin Ducks. 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Specials for the Best Display 
at Philadeipbia, Camde and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog iells why our chicks live. 


96 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa. 





Eggs, $1 per 15; #2 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Brahmas, Biack Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb,Brown 
and White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff Leg- 
horns; 19 varieties. A'so Houdans, White Orpingtons. Cata- 
logue. years experience. 8. K. MOUR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


$1.25 per 13 = F _ prize strain. Fawn Indian 
Runner duck white egg strain, $1.50 per Il. 
T. H. METTLER, "East Millstone, N. J 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The best 
W inter ayes een Ege $ $1.00 per sitting. Catal 
free. ‘Thos. lider, Box 10, Richland, N. 


Superior Baby Chicks and Petia |S 


hatched last season, exbibition and uti ty 
qualities. Count guaranteed upon delivery. 26-p 
Catalogue free. TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons,N. 














OWN LEGHORNS, Both Combs 
Single Comb Buff and Black Leghorns, Black Min- 
orcas, R I Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Rouen ducks, Toulouse geese, Pearl 
guineas. SHEPARD BROS., Le Roy, N. Y. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Eggs for hatching from the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay big white eggs. 
$1.50 and $2 per 15, $8 and $10 per 100. 

WARD W. DASEY - FRANKFORD, DEL. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

















$1 per 15, $6 per hur ved, Extra large S. C. 
Leghorns bred for 7 egg producers, D. Ww. 
Young strain. J. M. CASE. GILBOA, N.Y. 
THOROUGHBRED COCKERELS 
Cook's best strain White Orpingtens $: Champion 
New York rain +" B — Rock utility cockerels 
or pullets $3. Eggs ng fine strain S. C. Black 
Minorcas, $3. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 








INGLE WHITE LEGHORNS 


Chicks $10.00 per 100 


he Baby Ch ae ~ $20.00 per 100. Corkerels 
Drakes for sal fisioction guaranteed. Write 
for circular. © hesterbe ook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


‘vane Indian Runner Ducks 


AND S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
, day-old chicks and ducklings from bred to lay, 
free range stock, at farme's’ prices. Catalog free 
Patterson Poultry Farm, Route 1, Clayton, N. Y. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old. chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 








vigorous, true eg! type. Persistent layers. Un- 
limited range — “ ~te mammoth incubators used. 
Satisfaction guar 


VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Peizt, N. Y. 


Rhode Island Red "= 


stock for sale 
from my famous flock of heaviest laying gh red 
birds in America; both combs. Send for laying records 
and prices. Am already heavily booked. Cockereis for 
sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 








C, White Leghorn Chicks | 


i We 
and | 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
NO.5 


are now ready to fill orders, large and small, for 
hatching eggs and baby chicks; fertiiity of eggs and 
safe arrival of chicks guaranteed. Don't forget us 


when in the market for Indien Runner Guck eggs or 


ducklings, we have a superior lsying strain of ducks; 
prices and laying record on request. Mr. Andrews of 
Montgomery. writes: The stock I raised from 


the Leghorn eaas purchased from you last spring is 
certainly fine, every one that sees them says they are 


the finest bunch they ever saw.’’ 10 utility breeding 
cockerels, bargains, at $1.50 each. If you need one 
order quick. GRANT MOYER, FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 










_ §. 6. W. Leghorn Chicks and 
\ Hatching Ege Fare Bran Sek 


Our eggs guaranteed 80 cent fertile; 
ez} ae — warranted full co — = and vig- 
y, our sprio Te k from use— 
PRICES: Chic’ s— $150 per 1000; 





Seer 6. 
per per per 
tbe ee eee 


Write 
re Cresswicks Farm 
Chas. W. Brick, Prop., 801 E, Crosswicks, N. J. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 
Send for my 1913 mating list. Containing cuts of my 


birds. My exhibition matings are as fine as you will 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghoru; my prices are honest 
prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy} 


my mating list is worth a posta! 
F. J. DE HART R. F.0.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 


ingle Comb Rhode Island Red 


ts hatching. 7 gy Breeders trap- 








rem, Vigorous fiock. es to fill large orders. 
Fo’e fas LE Barut fiillse, N. ¥. 
sinshe Comb White Leghorns. Rose Comb 
Baby Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
Chicks, sigusame, thoroughbred range stock; de- 
very Atrme circular. WESLEY 

Eggs GRINNELL. Sodus, M. Y. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young’s via E. G.Wyckoff’s)}. Winners 
New York State Fair, 1908-09-10-11-12. Unsurpassed 
as layers. Great records. Cockerels, Fggs Baby Chicks. 
EZRA C. CARTER - arathen, New York 


DON’T BE A CLAM 


Eggs for Hatching, and laying Hens. 
Darlington Egg Farm, 80x t, Dartiagton, Mid: 


SWINE BREEDERS 











Heart's Delight Farm 


CHESTER WHITE and 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


BOARS 


Ready for service. for March Ist delivery. Guar- 
anteed to be sure breeders and satisfactory or 
animals can be re’ 
Price $25 each. W. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orderg for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
{12 Nerth Fourth St., Columbus 0.. or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


eturned {0 Us at our expense. 
H. MINER, Chazy. New Y York 














SM SURE FUP ERD ULE rot pes, 

amore prize omer aoe f Fairs iu 1912 than all other 
oy Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 

Sou 8 DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 

s$ A few choice male pigs 

MU ot . and Oct. far- 
rows 1613 Eareka 1611,two 
of the show and breeding boars of the breed. 
to$iseach. Long Bros., Alvada, O. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


Grand Champion Sale of 





Duroc 


Bred 








Sows 


March 24th 


50 head bred to Col’s Pilot Wonder, Mts. Col, 


D. O. Pilot Wonder and Superior Col. 


Sows 


are sired by Kelley's Pilot Wonder, Premier Col, 
Bell's Chief, Jack’s Friend, Col’s Pilot Wonder and 
other noted boars of the breed. Sale will be held 


in a warm sale pavilion on the farm. 


Free lunch at noon. 


White for catalog to 


Cc. H. RODGERS 
R. D. 5, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Auctioneers: Reppert, Iglehart and Irwin 
Send Bids to C. J. McLaughlin, Fieldman 


Smith & 


Rodgers 








Read chow records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Duros 





PALS PRINCE—@rané 
Champion, indians State Fair 


44¢K'S FRIEN D—Grand 
Champtos, Ohio Siate Falr 


JOE ORION 24—Wianer CHEERY KING—Greatest 
at International Living Duree 





Oholce females are being bred to above boars. Write for information. Herd i 


from 





CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Bex 10, Lima, Ohic 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair champi: The wthy kind, young 
wee stock for a Pri pe. | e Send for circular. 


Dm. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 181. Kingston, Ohie 


DUROC JERSEYS sisic "iri" ty two Mis) 


——— herd at W. Staie Fairs, 
Booking 


orders b+ 4S - -_ pe. weigh 600 
io i lbs. R. B. MARTIN, Stout's Mills, W. Va. 
DUROG Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which to 


Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohie 











DUROS. 
sows and Gilts bred for March yt April farrow ; wt 
summer bred; September 
> the Kind 
3d. McLaughlin, Box E, Pieasantville. O. 


HELDON FARM Pie 47 Ap 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 








OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


“ee 
AatnurJ Cor 
Moore 





{ 3S months’ 








Berkshires 
We specialize in shipping trios—up + - 
lated—Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa.| 











Cc. E. BARNES, OXFORD, N. ¥. 





) DUROC GILTS | 


red for iar. and Apr. 
Pop 


V. E. MICHAEL, YELLOW ‘SPRINGS, o 


HIGH-CLASS 


Open sows on Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
m or returved at my expensc 























GEO. W. BOLDS, BRYANT, IND. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, all ages. These are sired by Berryton Duke’s 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 199. Highwood Duke 75th, a halt- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit, 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


| 














chey Homestead Offers 


2 BERKSHIRE SOWS 


1912. Sire, Highwood 























Bz Pr th Rocks d Cc 
as ip ty hanes Olax wee all ages for anle sine by oF bred to my ¢ meats Fal: Hicet Pris: | DUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND Guts | 
DAVID . HAMMOND, . CORTLAND, i psanr- tion. Chas. A. Thompeon, Letts, ind. Bped tor areh ond Aged. Deine: winners. Pedigrees 
‘o Write, stating your wants, t 
suy your eggs and stock of 
Start Right © bacree W. Pike. inben St 3 | REGISTERED O. ¥. C. Pr I S ©. P. McDowell. Finin City, Ohic 
apanese Silkie ees $3. | and CHESTER WHITE 
Ee ee Titer wana,” 9 Der eottins. MY | Wo stock for enle at t, but orders booked 
birds. are blue ribbon winners. for spring pigs. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. = | A SWINE 
NEW YORK PRIZE- WINNING STRA STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs 2.5015. R. I. Reds, White SoCs comers ree O L i ; PIGS Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White, Brown Leghorns, | SPRING . igs Bot akin i popular brooding out of grea 
Ponty By hy Fu. Paescotr. “Riverdaie wise | Silver Strain. Prices reasonable. Quality A boars, F ks and Independent. 
coir alte erdale, N. 4. | Number 1. F.C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N.Y. & 2 METCALS, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
8. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS NILKA FARM YORKSHIRES T Poland-China 
10c each, safe arriva: teed. No order too 
too sma’ HATCHING RGGS | by the setting or Caer The l big-litter kind, A few an a erly | Rred gilts for May and June furrow. Service boars. One 
fertility guaran’ Write for catalogue. fall boars for sale at prices that are two-year-old. istge type. Big Defender No. 82237. Prices 
RICHLAND FARMS, Box 114, FREDERICK, up. | 2- %- ACKU PERAYSBURG, OHIO \sasonable. LC. McLaughlin, Box 85, Pleasantville, 0. 
William ec 
, VIGUROUS z, - LAND CHINAS 
une, VIGOROUS §. CR. I. REDS, Bem $1.00 son Onondaga Stock Farm | ,... FANCY POLAND CHINAS 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 


per f 
$8.00 per 100. Strong baby chicks $15.00 per 100. Tarai 
HAWK 


N. J. 


Elizene Poultry Farm. 
Lambertville, Reference Lambertville Nat’! Bank, 


SALE — PURE MINORCAS 


for ee 55.60 ger hundred. 


£1..0 per L 
a A. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y. 


range. E. 





Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


ALFALFA Lone Y YORKSHIRES: 
Tey 














$15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 


10 each, 
— pedigrees ft nist G. S. Hall, Farmdaie, 0. 


tered and furnished. 





Bilal eae 


of the lines of breeding. 
fleece shee: : 
ape A gpa elaine tncep ¥. 


ot? ume + t 


Masterpiece 
Ks:orama No. 0 


1492 36; a th 


cist No. Sa 
S. HINCHEY, Rochester, 


Price $15 each. W. 


ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


Offer all Spring and Summer Berkshire ig beem on hans Ss 
per Ib., 5 J aod pened F. O. B. my station. here 
are some . John I. aon Perry, 5. t. 


BERKSHIRES 


One full aged boar. One May boar. A few Gilts bred 
for April farrow. Fall sow pigs. T.4. KERR.Colfime.8.1. 











SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
A. F. Jones, P. O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 
Hampshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar ao4 
brea dots. Quality the best, 
Srivester Essig, Tipton, tad 
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The Millennium 


ELEANOR C. HULL 
wish that there were four and twenty 
months in every year, 
That every month had sixty days 
within it, 
wish that eight 
each day might appear, 

That sixty seconds doubled made a 
minute. 

wish that I could have four hands and 
four feet just for fun, 

I wish that I could move just twice as 


and forty hours in 


ast, 

And then if there were two of me in- 
stead of only one, 

J really think perhaps I might at last— 

(if door bells would forget to ring, and 
‘phones were silent too), 

Stand just a chance of getting done the 
things I want to do! 


Wash Day on the Farm 


There are some women who say 
they would rather wash than do any 
ether household task, but I believe 
they are in the minority. Most 
housewives dread washday, with the 
extra labor, the confusion and gen- 
eral upset in the kitchen—for few 
bave a separate washroom with fa- 
cilities for lightening the task. Once 
started, it is difficult to suspend opera- 
tions, as one may with other work, 
if it proves inconvenient to continue. 

I have always believed that if it 
were possible to manage some way 
about the laundry work, that the 
average farm wife wouldn’t find the 
ordinary tasks beyond her strength. 
The laundry work, particularly the 
washing, seems to be “the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back.” 

But there are few neighborhoods 
where it is possible to hire a com- 
petent washerwoman. The expense, 
even when it is possible to hire or to 
send to the usual city laundry, is 
generally so high as to be prohibitive 
to the average farmer’s wife. 

In some thickly populated states 
the city laundries cater to the rural 
needs. Regular routes are traversed 
by their wagons every Monday col- 
lecting the washings. These are re- 
turned the next day, if they are “wet 
washes.” That is, the clothes are re- 
turned washed and all ready to hang 
on the line. For this a charge of 
0 cents a basket is usually made; 
a basketful being anything within 
reason. Other laundries do the flat 
work for from three to five cents a 
pound. By this method all the 
clothes are sent through the mangle, 
the flat work returning more satis- 
factorily smoothed than it could be 
at home. The dresses, etc, require 
some hand ironing when they are 
returned. 

In another column, an account of a 
successful rural co-operative laundry 
is printed. As a move toward farm 
betterment it is a big step. Good 
health and contentment are two big 
factors in the happiness of the 
farmer and his wife. Both are pro- 
moted by the elimination of washday 
drudgery. 





THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 


Cleaning Carpets on the Floor 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 





The processes here given are the 
best that have been secured from 
professional cleaners. These methods 
are not generally known, and the in- 
formation will surely be a blessing 
in the home, as it is entirely reliable, 
and if the directions are carefully 
followed there need be no fear of 
failure. 

An inexpensive mixture in powder 
form that will clean a carpet on the 
floor without taking it up and with- 
out using any water, can easily be 
made at home by any person. It takes 
out dirt and grease spots and bright- 
ens up the colors. It is antiseptic and 
a powerful disinfectant, yet has no 
unpleasant odor, but makes rooms 
smell sweet and clean. This process 
will many times obviate all the mess 
and labor of taking up the carpet 
and save disturbing furniture, and all 
without any wear and tear of the 
carpet; and though spots and stains 
get on it, as they will no matter how 
careful you are throughout the year, 
with a little of this powder on hand 
you are always prepared to take them 
gut, Take powdered fuller’s earth, 
four pounds; common salt, three 
pounds; turpentine, one-half pint. 
Mix thoroughly by passing through a 
sieve. To use, sprinkle over the car- 
pet a square yard at a time, and 
brush. with a stiff, dry scrubbing 
brush, finishing off the carpet with 


a slightly softer brush after the dirt 
is removed. The. same powder can 
be used for one square after another 
until too dirty to use longer. 

The best liquid cleansers are pre- 
pared and used as follows: Number 
one—White castile soap, one pound; 
rain water, one-half gallon; borax, 
two ounces; saltpeter, two ounces; 
aqua ammonia, three ounces, Boil 
the soap, borax and saltpeter in the 
water for ten minutes, and then add 
the ammonia. Use as you would soap 
(but freely) in scrubbing or rubbing 
carpets; rinse thoroughly and rub as 
dry as possible. Number two—Make 
a suds with good white soap and hot 
water, and make this the consistency 
of thin cream, by adding fuller’s 
earth to it. Have plenty of clean 
drying cloths, a small _ scrubbing 
brush, a large sponge and a pailful of 
fresh water. Put some of the clean- 
ing mixture into a bowl, and dip the 
brush into the same; brush a small 
portion of the carpet with this, and 
then wash with the sponge and cold 
water. Dry with sponge and finally 
rub with dry cloths. Continue this 
until the carpet is clean, and then let 
it dry. 

A third and excellent cleansing and 
renovating material is the following 
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Pretty Dutch Collar 


To begin this attractive Dutch col- 
lar, make a chain of 135 _ stitches, 
loosely crocheted, turn, for first row. 

2d row—Miss two stitches and dc 
into every stitch in chain until there 
are 138 d c, turn. 

38d row—*Three 8 de, 

of 3dadc,24c in 


ch 2, dc in last 

next 2 dec, this making a shell, ch 

2, miss 2, repeat from *, making in 

all 19 of these shells, turn. 
4th row—*Shell in shell, ch 

dec, ch 2, 2 4d c in next shell), ch 3, 

repeat from *, turn. 

Sth row-——*Shell in shell, ch 3, 8 
tr ¢ (treble crochet, thread over 
needle twice), repeat from * 8 times, 
ch 3, shell, turn. 

6th row—*Shell in shell, ch 3; s c 
between Ist and 2d tr c, ch 3, sc in 
next until there are 6 loops; ch 3, 
repeat from * 8 times, ch 8, shell, 
turn. 

7th row—*Shell in shell, ch 3, s c 
in first loop until only 5 loops remain 
(making one less in each row of 
cone), ch 3, repeat from * 8 times, 
ch 3, shell, turn. 

8th row—Shell in shell, ch 3; s 
in Ist loop, ch 3, making 4 loops; 


d cin Ist 


q ‘ 
3, (2 


c 
ch 














First Rural Co-operative Laundry in United States 


carpet jelly: Good white soap, five 
pounds; powdered borax, 1% pounds; 
glycerine, two ounces; sulphuric ether, 
one ounce. Shave soap fine and put 
in three gallons water, add the borax 
and glycerine, and then boil until 
soap and borax are thoroughly dis- 
solved. When cooled so to be luke- 
warm, add sulphuric ether and stir 
with a stick; add seven gallons of 
cold water and mix. Set aside and 
the jelly will gradually form. It 
can be made in any quantity, but do 
not reduce the sulphuric ether and 
glycerine much, After thoroughly 
sweeping the carpet, take a fiber or 
root scrubbing brush and apply the 
cleanser to one width at a time, rub- 
bing the stained parts hard. Finish 
off with a damp cloth, and raise the 
nap by sweeping one way with a 
broom before carpet is dry. Or put 
two cups of the jelly in a bucket of 
water and go over the carpet one 
width at a time with a mop or other 
cloth, changing the water as it be- 
comes dirty. 

If the carpet has been taken up, 
it should be beaten and swept on a 
clothesline until no more loose dust 
can be gotten out of it; then have it 
tacked down on the floor where it is 
to remain permanently, and it is ready 
for any of the renovators described. 
With the use of a vacuum cleaner and 
any of these cleansing mixtures there 
is absolutely no necessity for lifting 
a carpet. Lifting, beating and relay- 
ing a carpet, means wearing out that 
carpet before its time. 





A Magazine Party 
L. M. THORNTON 
Provide each child with a pair of 
scissors, a paste brush and a sheet of 
white paper. Have a pile of old 
magazines in the center of a -long 
table and ask each one to compose 
a story using only words and sen- 
tences cut from the advertisements 
found in these magazines. He may 
illustrate his story with pictures from 
the same source if he so desires. As 
each word or sentence is cut it is 
pasted on the sheet of paper. 
A small prize may be given for the 
best story and much amusement will 
be found in reading them aloud. 


3, repeat from * 8 times, ch 3, shell, 
turn. 

9th row—*Shell in shell, ch 3, make 
3 loops, ch 3, 2 dc in shell, 2 ch, 2 
d cin same shell, 2 ch, 2 dc in same 
shell, ch 3*, repeat from * 8 times, 
ch 3, shell, turn. 

10th row—Shell in 
loops, ch 3, sheil in 
shell in next ch 2, 
times, 3 ch, shell, turn. 

llth row—Shell in shell, ~ch 3, 1 
loop, ch 3, shell in shell, ch 3; s c in 
ch 3, ch 3, shell in shell, repeat from 
* § times, ch 3, shell in shell, turn. 

12th row—*Shell in shell, ch 3, sc 
in loop, ch 3, shell in shell, ch 3, sc 


shell, *3 ch, 2 
Ist ch 2, ch 3, 
repeat from * 8 


in loop, ch 3, s c in loop, ch 38, repeat 
from * 8 times, ch 3, shell, turn. 
13th row—*Shell in shell, ch 3, tr 
c in s ¢c (point of cone), ch 3, shell 
shell, ch 3, s c in loop, ch 3,-s c in 
loop, ch 3, s_c in loop, ch 3, re- 
peat from * 8 times, shell in shel), 
ch 3, tr c in s ec, sheil in shell, turn. 
14th row—*Shell in shell, shell in 
shell; ch 3, s c in each of next 4 
loops; ch 3, repeat from *, shell in 
shell, shell in shell, turn. 
15th row—*Shell in shell, 
shell; 2 dc, ch 2, 2 dc in 
next 5 loops, repeat from *, 
shell, shell in- shell, turn. 
16th row—Same as 15th. 
lith row—Shell of 3 dc, 2 ch, 3 
dc caught with s c between eack 
shell all the way across, for tast row. 
This collar is very easily made, and 
when finished there will-be nine dis- 
tinct cones. It is made of 40 or 5@ 
crochet cotton and must be loosely 
crocheted to give the lacy effect. 


shell in 
each of 
shell in 





A Co-cpevative Bical Laundry 


Since 1889, a co-operative creamery 
has been in existence at Chatfield, 
Minn. This has been a highly suc- 
cessful enterprise. A great deal of 
the prosperity of the farmers in that 
locality can be credited to the cream- 
ery checks. Since its organization the 
creamery has sold over $1,000,000 
worth of butter. The report for the 
year 1912 shows that the company 
made 311,661 pounds, which sold for 
$99,116, an average of 34 cents a 
pound for butter fat. 

About six years ago some of the 
butter makers fixed up an old churn 
in the engine room of the creamery, 
and used it as a washer, This proved 
so successful that the idea of using 
the surplus steam and application of 
the power for washing began to be 
seriously considered. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done in regard to the mat- 
ter until last summer. Then the 
board of directors, all progressive 
farmers, called a meeting for the pur- 
pose of voting to erect a laundry 
building, adjoining the creamery 
proper, this to be rented to a laundry 
corporation, if one could be organized. 
Before starting operations, it was 
thought wise to find out how many 
of the creamery patrons would be 
willing, not only to take stock in the 
laundry, but to patronize it as well 
This was brought up at the farmers’ 
club, an active organization in that 
neighborhod. <A vote on this matter 
showed that all were heartily in favor 
of the project. As a result, the first 
rural co-operative laundry in the 
United States was organized. 

The laundry company was incor- 
porated and capitalized at $5000. This 
amount was divided into 1000 shares 
of the par value of $5 per share. 
Enough of the stock sold to fully 
equip the laundry with sufficient ma- 
chinery to turn -out $400 worth of 
work every week. The equipment is 
complete, and the cost when installed 
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was $2600. There was also a _ ten- 
horse power gasoline engine installed, 
but this was paid for Ly the creamery 
company. There are 230 stockhold- 
ers, the majority of whom are farm- 
ers, No individual has purchased 
more than five shares. The officers 
are nearly all officers of the creamery 
company. 

A thoroughly competent overseer, 
one who had had practical experience, 
was engaged to take charge of. the 
laundry operations. The steam engine 
room, and the gasoline engine room 
are between the creamery work room 
ani the laundry, thus making it more 
convenient. The cverflow of water 
that is run through the ripeners to 
cool the cream is pumped into a large 
elevated tank; the exhaust steam from 
the engine is sufficient to properly 
heat the water for use in the laundry. 
The arrangement is very economical 
in labor, heat and steam. There is 
also a large elevated tank into which 


water is pumped directly from the 
well, this being used for rinsing, etc. 
The laundry building is 244 by 5O 
feet, built on a cement foundation, 
and covered with galvanized steel 
roofing. 

The present charge for family 
washing is five ents a pound. This 


includes ironing for all flat work, also 
union suits, drawers, shirts, under- 
wear, hosiery, etc. For clothing that 
requires hand ironing an extra charge 
per piece is made. This is based on 
the actual time taken by an expert 
hand ironer. The clothing is care- 
fully handled and sorted. The pres- 
ent charges are only temporary. At 
regular periods a settlement will be 
made, and six per cent on the invest- 
ment will be deducted from the profits, 


and the remainder will be rebated 
to the patrons in proportion to the 
amount of their washing bills, whether 
th.y are stockholders or not, It is 
expected that the charge for family 
washing can be reduced to three 
cents a pound, and that the total 
eost for a family washing will not 
average more than $2 a month. At 
present the farmers pay for their 


laundry by the month, by having the 
amount of their bill deducted from 
their creamery check. 

Washing and ironing are done every 
day. If a patron brings washing on 
Monday, he can ‘ake his clean clothes 
home on Wednesday; if brought on 
Tuesday, it is ready by Thursday, and 


so on. The washings are generally 
brought when the farmers bring in 
their cream. The farmers in that 


neighborhood now wonder why their 
women folk did not make an em- 
phatic protest years ago, the problem 
has been so easily solved. 

Much of the credit. for the estab- 
lishment of this experimental laun- 
dry is due to Mr C. J. Manahan, who 
fostered the idea for years and finally 
put it into effect. But he does not 
consider it an experiment; he believes 
that every successful creamery in the 
state, and in the country, should have 
a laundry in connection. As he says 
himself: ‘There is no reason why a 
co-operative laundry should not be 
located in every creamery district; 
but the first secret is to have a pros- 
perous creamery back of the venture. 
The country people in this community 
are more than pleased with their new 


enterprise, and we had no trouble 
whatever in getting it started. We 
talked to the women first and got 
them on our side, and then every- 
thing eise was easy. The farmers’ 
wives around Chatfield are entirely 
satisfied with the work of the laun- 
dry, and say that they are through 
with washing and ironing at home, 
They are planning now on making 


visits on washdays this winter.” 





Reliable Recipes 





TOMATO NOODLE Soup—One quart or 
less canned tomatoes, two or three 
sliced onions, butter the size of an 
egg, two quarts water, salt and pep- 
per to taste. Simmer this all for sev- 
eral hours. If the tomatoes are very 
acid, add a little soda. Thicken with 
finely cut noodles. Boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Add a-cup of cream 
and serve.—[{C. N. 

HUNGARIAN. GOULASH—Two pounds 
cheap meat, two ounces salt pork, 
two cups tomatoes, one stalk celery, 
one onion, two bay leaves, six whole 
cloves, six peppercorns, one blade 
mace, Cut beef in two-inch pieces 
and sprinkle with flour. Fry salt 
pork until light brown. Add beef 
and cook slowly for about  thirty- 
five’ minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Cover with water and simmer for 
about two hours. Form vegetables 
and spice into sauce. Cook in suffi- 
cient water to cover and rub through 
sieve, Add some stock from meat 
and thicken. Last add noodles to 
meat breth in pot with meat. Serve 
meat on platter with sauce and 
noodles.—[L. W. 


GINGERBREAD—One cup molassea, 
one-half cup cream, one-half cup sour 
milk, two teaspoons soda; one tea- 
spoon ginger, one-half teaspoon salt, 
three cups flour. Bake in a square 
tin. For a dessert, serve warm with 
whipped cream.—[F. R. H. 





WIVES AND MOTHERS 


It’s a Poor Rule That Won’t 
Work Both Ways 


MRS CLARA 8S, EVERTS . 


“Howard,” said Mrs Moreton to her 
sixteen-years- old son, “I wish you 
would help me some about cooking 
dinner today. I have so much extra 
work in Mildred’s absence, and 4m 
not feeling well.” 

“I certainiy am sorry you do not 
feel well, mother,” replied Howard, 
“but I know nothing about cooking. 
I couldn’t help you any.” 

“I know you don’t, but I could show 
you and you .would easily learn and 
be of great assistance to me,” said 
his mother. “More than that, you 
would have the knowledge and be 
able to cook in case of emergency.” 

“But cooking and housework are 
women’s work, not men’s. I'd like 
to do something for you, of course, 
but no cooking for me, thank you.” 

“But Howard,” persisted his mother, 
“a knowledge of plain cooking might 
be very valuable to you some time. 
No practical knowledge ever comes 
amiss, but can be used to advantage 
on some occasion. Everyone has to 
eat, and to know how to provide for 
that necessity might some day be 
valuable.” 

“Oh, cooking’s easy enough,” laughed 
Howard, “I've watched you and 
Mildred often enough to be able to do 
it if I had to.” And picking up his 
hat he left the house. Mrs Moreton 
sighed as she resumed her work. She 
needed Howard’s help, and she really 
desired to teach him to cook, for she 
understood the value of such knowl- 
edge and was disappointed at his in- 
difference. 

Soon afterward Mr Moreton was 
called to serve on the jury, and left 


Howard to care for the stock and 
look after things generally in his 
absence. He had been away but a 


few days when a sprained knee con- 


hardly eat them. But they made a 
breakfast on bread, butter and pre- 
serves. Leaving the unwashed dishes 
he went to attend to the stock, as 
Mr Morton was devoting himself to 
his wife. During the outdoor work 
he somewhat forgot the morning's 
tailure and cheerfully undertook din- 
ner. But his whistle soon ceased and 
the perspiration rolled from his face 
in his strenuous efforts. The results 
were no more satisfactory than in 
the morning, and again they ate bread, 
butter and preserves. 

After dinner, he saddled his horse 
and went to get the old. colored 
woman, Aunt Patience, to come and 
cook, but found her too crippled with 
rheumatism to leave her little cabin, 
Returning, he attempted to wash the 
dishes, thinking that would be easy 
enough. Hadn't he often watche 
his mother and Mildreed, and eished 
his work as easy as theirs? But again 
his unaccustomed hands, with no one 
to direct, failed to secure desired re- 
sults, and he found dishwashing al- 
most as trying and unsatisfactory as 
cooking. It was too late to try to 
cook supper, but when he went to get 
the bread for that meal, to his horror 
he found that there was only about 
half enough and they were compelled 
to finish on raw peanuts. 

The next morning he was up at 
daylight, and taking coffee and flour, 
also a dollar from his savings, he went 
to Aunt Patience and offered her 
the money for all the coffee and 
biscuit they needed for breakfast. A 
neighbor, hearing of Mrs Moreton’s 
iliness, kindly came in, cleaned up 
the house and cooked the dinner, and 
Howard rode six miles to the nearest 
town to buy some bread. On the 
way he did some pretty hard thinking. 
On his return he was delighted to 
find his mother sitting up and able 
to talk with him, Among other things 
he asked his mother why he couldn't 
do the work in the house as well as 
Mildred did the outdoor work. His 








Oh, where have you been, little bird, little bird > 
And where is the spring, have you heard, 
have you heard? 
We await her with hearts that are doyal and 
‘true, 
And we know she has sent us some message 


by you 
From the sweet sendy land you have ftown to 
h 


as through — 
What news of the spring, little bird? 


Come gladden our hearts with a song, with 
a song. 

The ice and the snow have held long, have 
held long, 

And now we’re anhungered in sound and in sight 

For the soul-filling food of the springtime 
delight, 

The ee pons buds, and the daffodils 


right — 
Come cheer our sad hearts with a song. 


To an Early Song Sparrow 


Eleanor C. Hull 


Shall we think of the spring on her way, on 
er way, 
Of the sweets she will bring,,welladay, well- 


vy, 
When the cherry bloom petals like snowflakes 
are falling, 
And the oriole mates in the maple are calling, 
in the bondage of gladness our bosoms en- 
thralling! 
Ay, we'll think of the spring on her way! 


So sing us your song, little bird, little bird. 

When its notes sweet and strong we have 
eard, we have ard, 

In ~, winter clad world we'll go merrily 
o. 

Till the light-stirring wings of the little gray 
m ’ 

And the honk of the geese on their way to the 
north 


Tell of days that grow tong, little bird. 




















fined Howard to the house. Mildred, 
two years younger, bravely undertook 
to do the work. She milked the three 
cows, fed and watered the stock, do- 
ing everything needed, not neglecting 
to clean the stables, and one day 
hitched up the team and went to the 
field to get fodder for feed, and split 
the kindlings for the morning fires. 
Just before their father’s return, 
Howard said: 

“Well, you're a trump, Mildred! 
I'm proud of you! But it’s been 
harder than you can realize for me to 
sit here and see you doing a man’s 
work as-you have been. I'm so glad 
father will be home tonight.” 

“Well,” replied his sister, “the work 
has been hard, I'll admit, and I’m 
glad I don’t have ,to continue indefi- 
nitely; but it had to be done. I don’t 
think you should say ‘man’s work 
and woman’s work,’ but ‘our work,’ 
for when a thing has to be done we 
can’t discfiminate between man’s 
work and woman’s work.” 

Mildred soon went to pay a long- 
promised visit. One morning Mr 
Moreton” calied Howard and asked 
if he could get breakfast, as his 
mother was ill. Howard dressed and 
hurried to his mother’s room to ex- 
press his sympathy and to ask some- 
thing about breakfast, but she was 
too nauseated to tell him anything. 
His father, who knew no more of 
cooking than he did, said: “Howard, 
do not trouble your mother about a 
little thing like breakfast. That’s 
simple enough. Just get something 


easy.”” 
Poor Howard! he had his own 
troubles! The fire wouldn’t burn: 


he didn’t know where to find things 
in the kitchen, and when found he 
learned, very much to his surprise. 
that he didn’t know how to use them. 
Ccoking, which appeared so simple 
and easy to his mother and sister, 
became the most arduous task he 
had ever undertaken. Finally, after 
two hours’ hard work, they sat down 
to breakfast. But the coffee, instead 


of the clear amber fluid his mother 
poured, was black and muddy, with 
grounds swimming on top, the fried 
eggs so tough and, leathery they could | 


mother reminded him that for years 
either she or Mildred were called 
upon to do the chores or help with 
work in case of emergency, and took 
it as a matter of course to help in 
every way expected in times of 
special need. And because of her ex- 
perience, Mildred was able to carry 
on the work when there was no one 
else to do it, 

Howard's reply was characteristic. 
He said: “Well, mother. you and 
Mildred are no less ladies for know- 
ing how to help father, so why should 
I be less manly for helping you? If 
you will teach me; I'll be giad to learn 
how to cook. Ugh! The messes I 
did make. But I see it’s a good thing 
to know how to do the work indoors 
as well as out. Mildred was right 
when she said we should not speak 
of ‘man’s work and woman’s work,’ 
but of ‘our work’,.and I should like 
to feel that I was as capable as 
Mildred.” 


Lawsuit Over “Trimmings”’—In this 
day of high-priced foods, housewives 
are every day becoming more keenly 
alert on the question of foods and 
prices. Recently the wife of a profess- 
or in the Northwestern university at 
Chicago sued her butcher for selling 
her four pounds of meat, and then 
removing two pounds of “trimmings” 
after the weighing, and of selling the 
two pounds of waste to another cus- 
tomer. Most meat purchasers have 
become used to this practice of butch- 
ers—that is, to trim the meat a‘ter 
selling it. If this waste were abso- 
lutely valueless to either, it would 
make no difference. But if the butcher 
can sell it for from 6 to 8 cents a 
pound, then the purchaser is cheated 
out of just that amount. The butcher 
in the present case argued that he 
only did what is customary, but the 
justice refused to agree with this 
point. 


Particular—“How is your mother 
this morning?” asked Mrs Grey, of 
the small boy who came with the 
milk. “She’s better,”” he answered. 
“Can she sit up?” went on Mrs Grey. 
“Ne,” answered the: literal youngster. 
“She ‘sits down, but.she stands up.” 
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To Build a Coal Fire . 


BY THE COOK 


I believe that most people in build- 
ing a hard coas fire, either in cook 
stove, or heater, begin by turning the 
grate. By so doing they waste time, 
coal and kindling. 

Unless the grate and lining are bad- 
ly clogged with old clinkers, merely 
shake down thoroughly as you would 
if the fire were burning, put in half or 
three-quarters the amount of kindling 
you have been in the habit of using 
and start your fire. You will obtain 
better results, 

A few words of explanation may in- 
fluence those who are not prone to ex- 
periment, There are very few stoves 
that will not send out & cloud of dust 
when you dump the grate; little, if 
any, escapes by an ordinary shaking. 
A considerable portion of the kindling 
laid directly upon the grate will fall 
through before fully consumed; a good 
proportion of the finer part of the 
coal, which is most easily lighted, wili 
follow; leaving in the unburned coa: 
from the last fire prevents this. With 
the kindling directly on top of the 
grate a considerable portion of Its 
heat is thrown down, heating the 
grate, the ash pit and the surroundin, 
iron; with old coal on the grate the 
heat is retained where it is needed. 
When the grate has been turned the 
fire must work its way through a con- 
siderable depth of hew coal before 
much heat is available at the surface; 
only a thin layer is necessary or pos 
sible when the old coal is left in; you 
will have a fire to cook with soon 
after applying the match, If the ashes 
screened after turning the grate 
results obtained from the screen- 
ings, unless used with care, are likely 


to be unsatisfactory. Placed on top 
of a good fire they give an intense 
heat for a short time and then the 
fire suddenly becomes dead and will 
go out if not watched carefully, The 
screenings being smaller in size and 
porous from their previous heating 
ignite and burn rapidly, then you 


have ashes on top of your good coa 
which very likely is nearly burned ou 
at the same time as the screenings 
When left on the grate they will ig 
nite and burn down to the grate in a 
surprisingly short time, doing their 
share toward starting the good coal at 
the same time. If the coal is of good 


quality there will be no clinkers left 
behind. 
In building a fire in the ordinary 


way the most exasperating results are 
obtained when for any reason the coal 
gets started at one end of the grate 
only; it will either utterly refuse te 
work over to the other side or it will 
be most painfully slow in doing so. 
When there is nothing’ but coarse new 
coal on the grate, the fine has prob- 
ably sifted through, the cold air has 


free passage of a part of the 
air that is necessary for rapid 
combustion. When the old coal is 


left on the grate it prevents this rush 
of air through any one part to the ex- 
clusion of the rest, and a fire that geta 
started at all will spread through the 
mass of partially burned coal with 
surprising rapidity; in a few minutes’ 
time you will have as good a fire as if 
it had made a perfect start. 


A Hash Hint 


MRS J, W. WHEELER 





“How do you get your hash so 
light? Mine is usually soggy, this is 
delicious.” The visitor passed hes 
plate for the second helping. 

Mrs Thrifty laughed and said; “I 
put in some toast, I got the idea from 
an old “down east” cook, she war 
brought up miles from a store and it 
was sometimes very hard to get fresh 
meat, for which reason they made it 
go as far as possible. I use the scraps, 
pieces too small to toast on the toast- 
er, they brown finely on the top grate. 
Chop them into the hash, using from 
one to four parts, that is, one part 
toast and four parts mixed meat and 
potato, or even more. I sometimes use 
one part meat, one potato, and one of 
the toast. I adopted it after one trial, 
for it not only made the meat go far- 
ther, but it improved the flavor and, 
as you noticed, the consistency.” 

“Put when did you fry it? There 
wasn't a particle of smell through the 
house, I didn’t suspect you were go- 
ing to have hash until you were carry- 
ing it to the table.” 

Mrs Thrifty laughed again, as she 
said: “That was when I opened the 
oven door.” 

“The oven door? Dou you bake it?” 

“Precisely, I hate to get the smelt, 
of frying in the house, especially at 
night. It is ever so easy, grease the 
pan, pack it in, and sprinkle the es 
with -some chopped salt pork. t 
doesn’t take many minutes to brown 
it. Turn it out on one plate, then back 
on a second to get the top uppermost 

nd it is ready to serve.” 

. “Well, I’ve earned something to- 
night, I’m going to try it with the 
remnants of Sunday’s roast. 





Some people bear three kinds of 
trouble—all they had, all they have 
now, and all they expect to have.— 
[Edward Everett Hale. 








The Homesteading Experience of a City Girl 


Miss Olive Lender on a Washington Ranch Tides Over the First Years by Bronco Breaking and Raising Collies 


(Many women from all parts of the 
country have of late years taken up 
homesteads in the _ reservations that 
have been opened from time to time. 
The first years on a homestead for a 
man are hard enough, but it takes grit 
and pluck above the ordinary’ for a 
woman to hold down a claim the first 
season, When a city girl, with no 
knowledge of country life, not only 
holds down a claim, but “makes good” 
on it, surely this is worthy of notice. 
Miss Olive Lender is one who has done 
this. She tells us of some of her ex- 
periences in this article. This past 
summer, Miss Lender had the misfor- 
tune to lose by fire all her buildings, 
and to be somewhat injured herself. 
However, she was soon back on her 
claim, rebuilding: what the fire had 
destroyed, not at all daunted by her 
experiences.—The Editors.] 

About two years and a half ago I 
was fortunate enough to draw a 
homestead on 
the Spokiane 
Indian reserva- 
tion in the state 
of Washington. 
I was a thor- 
ough tenderfoot, 
a product of 
“good old Chi- 
cago town,” and 
had never even 
inspected a farm 
or ranch any 
closer than from 
the windows of 
a moving train. 
Naturally I was 
most enthusias- 
tic and moved 
out on the land 
fully expecting 
it to pay me a 
fine income at 
the end of the 
first year. 

Anyone who 
has had any ex- 
perience at all 
in clearing tim- 
ber land will 
realize how lit- 
tle can be done 

MISS OLIVE in one season, 
also the amount 
of work and actual expense it entails. 
My claim, while not a timber claim, 
has a fair amount of good western 
Mine growing upon it, and this must 
be cut, the logs snaked off and the 
brush and old needles burned, before 
the land is ready for the plow; al- 
though I tried doing as much of this 
myself as my strength permitted, I 
soon found that it was very little after 
all. Can you imagine a typical city 
girl trying to snake brush with a pair 
of tricky western cayuses? Every 
once in a while these ponies would 
decide that I needed a little excite- 
ment to keep me from getting home- 
sick, and I would find myself tangled 
up with the logging chain and numer- 
ous stumps. I never could understand 
why a team of ponies could pull so 
much harder when they are not 
hitched to a buggy. 

My first week on the ranch was a 
combination of being half frightened 
to death, homesickness, -nd adven- 
tures. The only Indians that I had 
ever seen before were of the side 
show variety. Naturally, I had a ter- 
rible fear of them in their native 
state. As I was unfortunate enough 
to break my revolver the second or 
third day 1 was out here, I had no 














protection of any 


pine boards balanced on the limbs of 
a couple of small trees were my roof timately acquainted. 


to go to sleep. 


but at the time it was as 


to keep Billy out of it. 


Some Undesirable Neighbors 


I left the 
would arrive at my Well, I soon found out that home- 
right, but would lose steading was making 
home and invariably and like everything else needed money 

end up in some “Siwash’s” back yard to keepthings moving and I began to 
However, I soon wonder how on earth to 

many signs of the ends meet. At that time my nearest 
have grown to love source of supplies 
these somber pine woods! The spicy away, my nearest 
sweetness of the pine air is so-invigo- but I would not give up my 
rating, and just seems to make a per- [| now have a railroad 
they just must do quarter of a mile and 
town and postoflice 
about me had been miles away. 

menaced for years with stock rustlers, 4 

rough fellows 


myself coming 


instead of my own. 


caught by these chaps they could not 


amuek at times, 


About the time that I settled out here 
several of these fellows had just fin- 
ished their sentences and returned to been very fond of horses and have 
I was very much no fear of them, so 
but would not ad- fe 
mit it to anyone, but I had my revol- 1 


their old haunts. 


I had a visitor the 
I lived on the 
although he 


kind. I also had I wanted to pet him, but although he 
even a tent. A few was not a bit wild and did not run, 
he refused all advances to become in- 
Not quite so 


scenery was my pleasant ; caller, 


walls for a week or so. I was welcome one, was a 

came and picked out 
that nearly scared a good place to get under and scream. 
senses proved to be I wakened up with a start, and was 
so thoroughly frightened that I land- 
danger would have ed out on the middle of the floor. 
One of my ponies that I had thanked all of my 
me is exceedingly that I was not alone that night (my 
unless a sack is young nephew and 
reach he will nose were visiting me). 
until he finds it. I was awak- hunting expedition 

a creepy feeling the bobcat got away. 
then I felt the covers we found blood tracks 
being slowly pulled off of me. Imag- place, so knew he did not get off with 
et it would do no a whole hide. With the coming of civ- 
there was no one ilization in the shape 
Finally I decided that tlers, these animals have taken to the 
if I were going to be scalped I might hills, and only the 


with, so I raised turesome enough 


then sat up and glimpse of them. 


Before going to few stray deer will 


bed I had placed the sack of oats un- an audacity that seems to say: 
dare not shoot us, as we are protected 


smell it, and he by the game law,’ 


around trying to will be shot by some 
not get the oats, but but that is only in 
giving me a bad weather. I was always 

school that a bear 


winter, but these 
here seem to do 


figured that the 


willing to confess more things to do 


many a night I was an ordinary horse would 
sleep. a week and when you think that they 
first few weeks are nicely broken and 
place that was quite just give them a good 
never would and the next morning 
make friends with me. It was a little them up and you probably will have 
I often wondered to turn in and break them all 

Was th:t came again. After these horses 
all of the peelings oughly broken and gentle, 
One night just at dusk I hap- them in to Spokane and either resold 
lumbering along. them or trade] them 


big bobcat that 
my window as 


household gods 


In the morning 


coyotes are ven- 


hibernated all 


place to £9 prowling around in the deep snow. 


an investment, 


neighbors Indians, 


less than three 


My Indian Neighbors 


horses and cattle of the Indians run- The Indians. on this reservation do 
range were fair very little farming; 
if a white man’s work for the white 
happened to stryy their lands, but they 
corral and be wild horses, known as cayuses; these 
are allowed to run wild on the range 
with so small a matter until they are big enough to use} the 

or even to turn it Indians then catch them up and sell 
Naturally, they ran them for about five dollars apiece 
and would spend a up. These horses are just a little 
the authorities. smaller than the well-known western 
bronco, weighing from seven to nine 
hundred pounds each. 


people or rent 
raise a lot of 


I have always 


I. bought up a 
of these unbroken 
th the help of a young chap, who 
my stock up to a is a splendid horseman, 
window at night. This I found rather 
a suspicious noise awfully interesting 
and go out, and just learned how to throw and hog tie a 
the direction of the cayuse and how to 
attempts at cut- he was dow without 
ting my horses loose and stealing my into the next section, 
was left alone, as used to handling horses all 
reputation of being life, but a western cayuse was a reve- 
handy with my gun, lation to me. They 


sit on him after 


can think of 


very tractable, 






































ments that I needed on the ranch. 
I not only made a little money, bat 
thoroughly enjoyed the work, as I 
dearly love a horse, However, f 
would hardly advise this as a steady 
job for the average woman, as i 
entails plenty of bumps and bruises, 
and at best is somewhat stren- 
uous and harrowing on the nervous 
system. . 

When I came out’ to my claim E 
had never seen a churn, separater 
or incubator, except in a catalog. I 
haven’t the space here to tell how I 
wrestled with them all in turn, trying 
te master their intricacies, but with 
the good advice of neighboring farm- 
ers and a little perseverance, I wea 
out and now have a nice little dairy, 
which I hope to soon enlarge. 


Raising Collies Profitable 


Another thing that I have found 
to be a fair source of income and net 
quite so strenuous, is raising collie 
dogs. I have some very fine thar- 
oughbred Scotch collies and fim 
them a very popular breed, both fe 
pets and stock dogs, and with a lit- 
We care and patience they can ke 
easily trained. They bring from tem 
to twenty-five dollars apiece. of 
course it is not ‘all easy sailing, ther- 
oughbred collie puppies are ver 
delicate and require plenty of care 
and attention; I have been up half 
of the night many a time with a sick 
puppy, but after they get past six 
months and have shed their puppy 
teeth they are very hardy little fd- 
lows, They are faithfulness itselt. 
and make great companions. It is 4 
trifle hard to find a market at first, 
but by breeding to well-known kennel 
and with a little judicious advertising 
a reputation can soon be built up fr 
the dogs and then orders will come 
in by themselves. Besides being 
rather remunerative, they keep the 
place free from coyotes, thus savimg 
my chickens and other poultry, 
and they are also splendid wate 
dogs. 

The woman who has a little @ 
genuity, and who lives near a goed 
market can make plenty of pix 
money out here, not to speak of @ 
living. A neighbor of mine, who has 
been a widow for a number of yeam 
has educated her children from the 
proceeds of her garden and orchard 
She would take the various fruits anm@® 
vegetables and make them up inife 
relishes and sauces, always trying & 
form new combinations and flavom, 
something that was different from 
the usual run of these things and she 
claims that their very novelty sold 
them for her at a good price. Her 
idea is that people get plenty of the 
common varieties of jams, catsup 
and pickles and they are willing ts 
pay for something that is delectable 
and new. 

There is a large construction camp 
within a few miles of my place 
where an immense dam is being cor- 
structed across the Spokane rive. 
A little seamstress of my acquainf- 
ance has made considerable extra 
money by making quilts and bedding 
for the men in camp. These things 
all have proved to me that the broad 
road to success on the farm oa 
homestead is found in making the 
most of one’s opportunities. Pick up 
those things nearest to hand and 
study out what possible use someone 
else could make of them and them 
go ahead and refuse to lose heart. 


























The Upper Middle Picture is Miss 
Lender on her, riding horse. The 
upper right and lIeft show some 
phases of her work breaking broncos. 
The lower right gives us a glimpse 
of her work horses. The lower left 
is Miss Lender with some of her 
Collie dogs. 
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Mrs. Mortgage — “I’m nearly 
crazy! Our interest is com- 
ing due next month, and we 
won’t have enough to meet it. 
If I had more tinfe to spare, 
I could make enough butter 
and egg money io help oui.” 

Anty Drudge — ‘Mercy me! 
Don’t you know that if you 
use Fels-Naptha Soap you can 
get your work done so you 
can have time to ’tend to your 
chickens and churn your but- 
ter?” 


it €¢:062% 
money, as_ well 
as strength, to do 
your work the 
long, hard way. 

Up-to-date 
women use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap, and use 
the time it saves 
for doing other 
things. 

The weekly wash, 
housecleaning, every- 
day scrubbing and 
cleaning are all made 
easier with Fels- 
Naptha Soap. It works 
best in cool or luke- 
warm water, dissolves 
grease, makes dirt dis- 
appear and takes out 
all kinds of stains. 
















Easy directions are on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadeiphia, 


NSERC ERS 
| FELD- NAPTHA 
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THE GOOD TIMES CLUB 














A ‘Bad-News Boy 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


“ 


He never has anything good to say; 

It’s always a terrible, dreadful day! 

If the morning sun sheds a rosy light, 

He’s sure ‘twill be cloudy and dull by 
night. 


If anyone's helpful, he says you'll find 
The fellow has only an ax to grind. 
Of all the folks in the town’s “Who's 


Tho,” 
There is no one he feels that rings quite 
true. 
He never remarks on the 
done 
But —_— of some faults in most every- 


good that's 


and Paul doesn’t do 


John be ts angry f 
has promised to! 


What he really 


Don is late, but he doesn’t tell, 

How well at school he can read and 
spell ; 

It’s just the same with Jack and Will; 


No good does he see, but only ill, 

And so he peddies bad news each day, 
But you know the happier, better way-— 
Don’t tell the things that fret and annoy; 
Be always a merry Good-News Boy! 


A Real Sister 


FRANCIS BR, LITTLETON 





There was a swift patter of foot- 
steps in the hall and Agnes Perry 
burst into the library like a small 


whirlwind, her plain little face agluw 
with delight. 

“Oh, Bernice!” she 
lessly to the pretty girl 
the library table writing. “I've had 
the finest time this afternoon! Just 
wait till I get my breathe and I'H 
tell you all about it!” 

Bernice Perry pushed the dark 
curls back from her bread white fore- 
head with an impatient gesture and 
scowling, she turned to listen. The 
soft light from the shaded lamp which 
accentuated the gypsy beauty of the 
olfer girl's face, brought out .he 
plain features in their frame of 
tangled, sunburned hair, of Agnes in 
startling contrast. But the difference 
in the expression on the two faces 
was even more noticeable—the beau- 
tiful dark eyes of Bernice were morose 
and indifferent, while the whole face 
of the twelve-yedr-old Agnes radiated 
happiness, and from the bright hazel 
eyes shone a sweet friendliness that 
was irresistable. 

“Our club met at Minnie’s 
afternoon,” the rapturous voice was 
saying, blissfully unconscious of the 
bered expression on the listener's 
face. “We've decided to take our 
brothers into the club, too! We—"’ 

“Pray tell, what is your club?” in- 
terrupted Bernice, sarcastically. 
Agnes sat up very straight and the 
radiant light faded into surprise on 
the homely little face. 

“Why, Bernice Perry!” she said 
reproachfully, “don’t you know I told 
you about it the other day? Our ‘Good 
Times Club’ we call it!’ 

“Oh!” gaid Bernice, indifferently 
resuming her writing and Agnes 
looked at her uncertainly. 

“We thought maybe if we took the 
boys in they wouldn't run around town 
so much,” she went on after 4 
minute. “Tommy goes with that old 
Jim Thompson so much, Bernice, an’ 
you know Jim smokes! Don't you 
think you could talk to Tommy and 
persuade him not to go with Jim? 
He'll do most anything for you, but 
he doesn't like me to ‘boss’ him, and 
father isn’t at home very often, you 
know.” 

3ernice deigned no reply to this 
outburst and Agnes felt hot tears 
gathering in her eyes. How could she 
be so indifferent about their only 
brother? He was only ten—and 
mother was dead. 

“We thought maybe you'd let us 
have a little party here Friday night,” 
She went on bravely. “Jim Thomp- 
son wants the boys to come down 
to his house that night, an’ I don’t 
think they ought to go, but if I say 
anything itl! just make Tommy mad. 
Maybe if you would be here to the 
party he'd stay,” she added wistfully. 

Something in the little plea touched 
careless Bernice and she answered 
graciously but vaguely, “I'll see. Now, 
run out and start the fire. Put on an 


cried breath- 
who sat at 


this 


iron, too,” she called after her. “I 
want to press a dress.” 

“Are you going some place to- 
night?’ questioned Agnes, pausing at 


the door. “Father's coming home!” 

“Yes, Edna Howard is giving a lit- 
tle party—well, I must mail these let- 
ters! Suppose you press my tan 
dress, Aggie? It won't take but a 
minute and I'll be back in time to 
get supper,” said Bernice with sud- 
den amiability. “I guess you can 
invite those kids here that night, too, 

















if you like. Hurry now!" And Agnes 
skipped gieefully away to the kitchen 

The tan dress was carefully pressed 
and taid out upon the bed and Agnes 
was hurrying a late supper to the 
table for her father and Tompy, 
when Bernice returned. 

“Awfully sorry, Aggie,”" she mur- 
mured, seating herself nonchalantly 
beside her father, “Il was talking ‘o 
the girls and forgot how late it was. 
You didn’t have anything else to do, 
though.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mind,” was the 
cheery answer and the father looked 
lovingly at the busy little figure hur- 
rying about the table. 

During the next few days Agnes 
worked untiringly, bouyed up by her 
faith in the new plan-—for ‘jad not 
Bernice promised to heip? 

“Tommy will do just anything for 
Bernice,” she thought confidently as 
she dusted the furniture on the day of 
the event. There was a wild whoop 
outside and Agnes was smothered in 
the feather duster before she could 
utter a protest. 

“Now, Tommy Perry, you get out of 
here!” she ordered firmly, but the 
michievous lad dodged her and 
perched himself upon the piano stool. 

“What ‘che goin’ to have to eat 
tonight?”’ he inquired sagely as he 
drew an apple from his pocket and 
began to chew vigorously. 

“Choc’late ice cream and cake,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Gee-e-e!" exclaimed Tommy with 
bulging eyes. “Is Bernie going to be 


here, too?” 

“Yes. Where are you going? Not 
down town’?”’ 

“To tell the kids to be sure an’ 
come,” replied Tommy, grimacing at 
her from the open window, then dis- 
appearing down the street like a flash 
and Agnes worked away happily. 

Presently the door opened and 
jSernice, sweet and cool in white linen, 
came in. Agnes looked up with a 
pense of impending disaster—surely 
Bernice would not go back on her 


promise now, but keen, painful mem- 
ories of many such disappointments 
would not allow hope to rise too 
high. 

“Aggie,” her heart almost stopped 
beating at the familiar word; Bernice 
always began that way when she 
wanted anything. “I guess you'll have 
to manage without me tonight—the 
needlework club is going to have a 
meeting. I'll help you get the re- 
freshments ready, though!” 

The joyous light in the hazel eyes 
faded and Agnes looked dumbly up 
into her sister's face. Bernice turned 
calmly away and ran down the steps 
humming a gay tune, while Agnes, 
her rough, red hands clasped hope- 
lessly in her lap, her Little old wom- 
an’s face pinched and tired, sat on 
the floor for a long time before she 
rose numbly to finish her task. 

The group of girls gathered about 
the light with their embroidery were 
laughing gayly as they worked, but 
somehow Eernice did not feel very 
happy and her laugh sounded forced. 
Her mind sirayed disconcertingly 
often to the little party at home. 
She wondered how Agaes would man- 
age and if Tommy would stay when 
he found that she was gone. Then 
an innocent boyish face came between 
her eyes and the dainty work .n her 


hands, a merry pair of hazel eyes, 
so like Agnes’ eyes they were, seemed 
to smile mischievously up at her. 


He was such a little fellow to be by 
himself so much—or with Jim 
Thompson! A picture of Agnes’ 
pleading little face rose before her 
and hot stinging tears filled her eyes. 
The memory of the promise made to 
her dying mother years before to 
care for the little ones seemed to 
rise and point fingers of scorn at 
her, and the neglected home duties 
one by one came to her mind. With 
sudden decision she arose, waving the 
astonished girls aside, and hurried 
away. 

The air was full of the intangible 
fragrance of spring and the soft 
breeze, laden with the scent of flow- 
ers, fanned her face soothingly. But 
she did not feel it, for her cheeks 
were hot with shame at the memor- 
ies which surged through her mind, 
the tasks at home which she had 
gradually shifted to Agnes’ slender 
shoulders, until the child's face had 
grown patheticaily old and tired—and 
Tommy, her avowed worshipper— 
could she win them back after her 
indifference and neglect? 

She reached the gate, where she 
paused te look into the lighted rooms. 
A girl sat at the piano drumming out 
a tuneless ditty, while the girls and 
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Bathroom 
Outfit 


These handsome, high-grade F ar ye 
no furnished complete, guaranteed = sold riers 
saving you all dealers’ profits! 
rath Tub and Bas‘n are white [tem enamel 
‘over Digh-grade cast iron. Toilet is vitreous 
chirla with oak seat and copper lined oak Tank. 


Pneumatic $40 


Water Supply 


Black steel Tank, 145 gallon capacity, 24-inch 
brass-lined, double-action, combination Air and 
Water Pump complete, including all pipe, fittings, 
valves, gauges, etc. 


Heating Plants $95 up 


Save from 30 to 60 per cent on a modern steam 
or hot water Heating System, complete, including 
boiler, radiators, pipes, fittings and everything you 
need. By following our simple instructions, you 
can instal] your own material and save the expense 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

FREE BOOK 

Write today for our new beautiful Free catalogue, 
which gives full descr‘ptions of Plumbing, Heating 
and Water Supply Systems at wholesale prices. 
Now is the time. 

Chelsea Manufacturing & Supply Company 
135 West 24th St., Dept. G, New York. 


$35 
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THE JUNIOR 


boys fidgeted uncomfortably in their 
chairs. Agnes flitted to and fro, her 
face a mixture of anxious fear and 
hope, as she tried to amuse her guests. 
A lump rose in her throat, and her 
eyes grew dim with tears as_ she 
watched, and then she saw something 
which startled her to action—the boys 
were motioning to each other’ to 
leave by the back door! Quicken- 
ing her steps, she ran into the hall, 
squarely into the arms of Agnes, who 
was standing in the shadow of the 
door with despairing face. 

“Bernice!” she exclaimed in startled 
wonder. 

“Here;” answered Bernice with a 
tremulous laugh, holding out = her 
arms to the wide-eyed girl. “I came 
back to help. Can you ever forgive 
me, Aggie?” 

A few miutes later the two girls, 
with faces shining and arms about 
each other, entered the room. The 
boys shamefacedly sank back into 
their chairs where they sat scowling 
at each other darkly. 

First Bernice told them funny 
stories, then she showed them the 
curious things which a sailor uncle 
had brought from over the sea years 
before. The scowls began to vanish 
and some of the stiffness wore off. 
Agnes chattered happily away and 
soon the others began to venture a 
few words, until the little party grew 
quite gay. Some of the new games 
were played, and even the boys for- 
got their first bashful awkwardness 
in their interest, 

It was late when the guests left, 
chattering gayly, and, as the last one 
disappeared down the walk, Tommy 
threw his arms about his two sisters 
impetuously and shouted, ain’t 
Bernice a brick, though? kids 
all want to join the Good Club 
if you can join, too!” 

“She’s to be the honor 
cried Agnes, her eyes shining 
joy. 

“She’s going to learn to be a real 
sister, first, kiddies!” began Bernice, 
hugging them close up in her arms. 

“T’ve been out in the hammock all 
this time—afraid to burst in on the 
festivities!” broke in a new voice 
just then, and father Perry stood 
smiling down on the little group. 
“But somehow I think I ought to get 
in on this—’’ And three pairs of arms 
clasping him tightly assured him that 
he was. 


“Gee! 
The 
Time 
member!”’ 
with 





Pennsylvania State Leader 


Dear Aunt Happy—yYou will not 
refuse admission to your fine club 
six foreign boys, will you? Oh, no, 
we are not foreign, but of foreign 
language, and all born Americans, 
We like our parents’ land of course, 
but would very willingly exchange it 
for dear America. I am very much 
interested in the club, so I told my 
friends about it, and the result is 
that the following wish to join: James 
Aiello (14), William Morelli (13), 
Frank Cappetti (11), Joseph Cap- 
petti (9), Charles Misukiewicz (11), 
Anthony Misukiewicz (15). We have 
built a nice little house and we have 
a stove, a tablé, pictures and the like 
in it. Instead of using it for a loafing 
place, we are going to meet there as 
a Good Time Club. Don’t you think 
it is going to be fine, Aunt Happy? 
{I certainly do.] My sister is going 
to organize a little sewing club soon, 
and they will meet at the same place 
on Wednesday evenings. We boys are 
to meet Sunday afternoons at one 
o’clock. 

The following is one of our nicest 
games, which lasts the whole year 
round: First we get a box and form 
it into a postoffice by putting in little 
partitions. Each of us takes turns in 
being postmaster, generally for a week 
at a time. 

We write letters 
drop them into a small 
nailed to the side of the 
This is a cigar box with a hole at the 
top, for dropping the letters in. The 
postmaster comes in the morning 
before anybody else, takes the mail 
out of the side box, stamps it and puts 
it in the boxes, just at is should be, 
But the fun is when we come to get 
our mail. You see, we take other 
names than our own, such as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, or some other great man 
whome we like. Each one chooses 
his own name. We name our post- 
office something like Happyville, 
Blissville, etc. 

Knights of the Round Table 


In summer we go out in the woods 
and choose a king. After we choose 
our kifg he makes us knights, we 
pretend. We take the name of some 
knight. He orders us as his knights 
to go in search of some fame. The 
king sits on his throne and as each 
knight returns, he offers his gift to 
the king, some dragon heads (which 
are some large strange shaped root), 
some gold and so on. We have a 
fine time! Don’t you think so, Aunt 
Happy? I am your sincere nephew, 
Anthony Misukiewicz, Pennsylvania. 

{We are very glad indeed to have 
these boys become members, aren’t 
we, Good Timers? Iam sure the 


to one another, 
box that is 
postofiice, 


MEMBERS 


games that Anthony and his friends 
enjoy will be found interesting by 
the other boys and girls, This is the 
second state leader to be appointed.] 


Letters from the Field 


Dear Aunt Happy: Inclosed 
find a money order for-$l, for 
which please send ten club pins, Te.. 
girls of the Four Corners school have 
decided to form a Good Time club. 
The members are: Erlene G, Belyea, 
Emma C. Young, Bernice M. Norton, 
Mildred A, P. Joy, Grace M. Joy, Ruth 
M. Norton, Ruth Sewall, Mary L, 
Sewall and Mary E. Dacey. We have 
planned to meet ever® i= . Fo at 
the different girls’ h’ . hada 
fine time the I tceting. Yours, 
Edna You..g, -.ew Hampshire. 

Oth c new Good Timers are: Mar- 
jorie Dougizs of Massachusetts, Claude 
Viison, 14 years, Kansas; Esther 
Sheldon of Montana; Pauline E. Neill 
of Vermont; Harriet D. E. Brown, 10 
years, of New York; Gladys Huntley, 
15 years, Massachusetts; Dorothy 
Reed, 13 years, of Pennsylvania; Flor- 
ence E, McClelland, 14 years, of 
Washington; Thacher Pardey, 12 
years, Massachusetts; Ralph Crofoot 
of New York; Dorothea Bangs of 
Virginia and Ruby Holland of Mary- 
land, 

“I have received my card and pin, 
and think they are just lovely. 
would like to have a club here, but 
there are only four children in our 
neighborhood, Still I will try to in- 
terest them, for I think it is a beauti- 
ful plan.” Gladys I, Huntley, Mass. 

Lorena Alexander writes that she 
wears her pin to school, and every- 
body wants to read what it says on it. 
She is going to send in a description 
of the games she enjoys, so as to com- 





. American Agriculturist 
Aunt Happy’s Letter 


Such heaps of nice letters as you 
Good Timers are writing Aunt Happy. 
I surely ought to be the happiest of 
aunts, 

The branch clubs are sending in en- 
thusiastic accounts of their good times 
this winter. It seems as if every club 
was having a good time in a different 
way—and that is the way it should 
be. What would appeal to one crowd 
of young people as a good time 
wouldn’t to another, 

Don’t forget about the postal cards 
—the prize of 425 beautiful colored 
cards, Someone is going to be more 
than delighted with the big package 
Remember it is the Good Timer whe 
sends in the largest number of new 
members before March 15 who will 
be awarded this prize. 

I hope all you members who live in 
a maple sugar country are planning 
on having sugaring-off parties. Every- 
one with a sweet tooth (and most of 
us have one) enjey candy parties. 

Yours for good times, 
AUNT HAPPY. 


New Club Members 


The names of other new members 
are Rhoda M. Kelso of Pennsylvania: 
Edith H. Lowe of Connecticut; J. ™ 
Whitlock and Bert Whitlock of Nort 
Carolina; Clara Einspahr of Indiana; 
Harley J. Miller of Texas; Walter O. 
Miller of Mississippi; Pauline Wise, 
Hazel Wyatt, Lillian Powers, Ger- 
trude Skaggs, Violet tichey, Mae 
Davis, Ercil Crane, Willie Bohn, 
Myrtle Swanson, William Highland, 
Eugene Parker, Lillian Coleman and 

















frying Out the New Sled 


pete for the state leadership of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Waunetha Huffman is a new Ohio 
Good Timer. She lives with her grand- 
father and grandmother, and can do 
nearly all kinds of housework, {I 
hope all of the Good Time girls can 
say the same, because that is some- 
thing every girl should know how 
to do.] 

Gertrude Skaggs of Illinois writes 
that she is sure glad that she entered 
the Good Time club, She always has 
wanted to join, and after she saw £0 
many boys and girls who had become 
members, she could not wait until she 
had applied for membership. Now 
she is satisfied. Gertrude is 13 years 
old, and has a little chum whose name 
is Violet Richey. Violet is also a Good 
Timer, and wrote a nice letter to Aunt 
Happy. 

Arthur Conard has 
Good Time branch club in Ohio, 
following are the new members: 
Forsythe, Carl Brown, Olive 
Mabel Baughman. 

Margaret L. Phillips is a Virginia 
member who possesses a kodak. She 
is promising to send the Good Time 
page some clear-cut pictures. 

Esther Sikes is a ten-years-old Mas- 
sachusetts girl, living on a 1000-acre 
farm, They have 28 head of registered 
Ayrshire cattle, Among’ Esther’s 
Christmas presents was a flexible flyer, 
which she enjoys very much this 
winter. 


organized a 

The 
Paul 
Row, 





Acted Worse Than the Horse 

The old lady from the country and 
her small son were driving to town 
when a huge automobile bore down 
upon them, The horse was badly 
frightened and began to prance, 
whereupon the old lady leaped down 
and waved wildly to the chauffeur, 
screaming at the top of her voice. 

The chauffeur stopped the car and 
offered to help get the horse past. 

“That’s all right,” said the boy, 
who remained composedily in the car- 
riage, “I can manage the horse, 
You just lead mother past.” 


Martha Irwin of Iljnois; Imogene 
Brooks, Harry W. Huson, Everett & 
Green, Henry and Mildred Burna, 
Ernest Forbes, Violet Burns, Har- 
old Lasher, Sibyl I. Cornell, Jennie 
Byer, Georgia Beyette, Gertrude Bel- 
Helen Cortright, Mamie Warren, Law-~ 
rence D, Graves, Nelie Pearson, Al- 
bina Torgette and Charles Torgette of 
New York; Arlie Kinkade, James 
Stretchbery, Harold Domer, Ferne 
Parsons, Mary Atherton and = Cart 
Gashe of Ohio; Walter Utroske and 
Helen Gingery of Indiana; Nellie 
Gottschalg and Dorothy M. Dow 
of TIowa; Israel Freedland, Eina 
Carlson, Tommy Katz and Olaf 
Anderson of Minnesota; Vanes- 
sa Scott, Birney M. Slaughter 
and Oliver Estill of Missouri; C. A. 
Kinney, Adelaide Meyer, Constance 
Hurley, Mildred E. Clark, Carl and 
Freeman Nelson, Evelyn E, Wood- 
ward of Connecticut; Anna Tougas 
Esther Knapp, Emma Gertrude Dur- 
fee, Francis Lavender, Ellen Johnson, 
Gertrude Lyons, Olive and Lucy H,. 
Mason of Massachusetts; Helen Tor- 
bet, Samuel Harnish, Leon Allen, Ed- 
na M. Sechler-and Thomas H, Carson 
of Pennsylvania; Florence Page, 4. 
Armour Willard, Fred Leach, Lucile 
Dodge and Vera Beck of Vermont, 
Stanley Martin, Elmer A. Gould and 
Dorothy Coleman of Maine; Arthur E. 
Lister of Idaho; Eugene Dayhoff of 
Maryland; Floyd Huntsinger of Kan- 
sas; Sophie J. Browning of New Jer- 
sey; Edgar A. Peters of Kentucky; 
John Marvin of Delaware; Eliza 
Young of North Carolina; Isaac Iver- 
son of North Dakota; Dale and Darrel 
Turnbull of Nebraska; Frieda Licht 
and Alfred Peterson of Wisconsin; 
Mattie W. Clarke of Rhode Island; 
Bertha Skinner of Michigan; Elizabeth 
Fortney of West Virginia and Ine 
Flock of Oregon. 


Puzzle 


Can any of the Good Timers take 
45 from 45 and leave 45 as a re- 
mainder?—[{Edward Langiois. 
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The Comi the Doct Ninth and pS, all of a sudden familiar prise that required care, and in spite —and it begins to look like ‘cure.’ 
ing of or Xi ane , we and forever, { read of my pricking and urging, he did He was doomed, body and soul, in 






























































































on Wp apes h . his soul” most certainly take entirely his own the life he was pursuing, He was 

FELL to my share, “I do meah ii, © pats -4../Don't you time for the job. never sober long enough to look com- 

Jim,” of course, to fetch give me the lie! If ever @ man was Captain Belcher And another com- prehensively and connectedly into his 

Doctor Margate over from made able to steer right on, it’s you, patriot saluted my ultimate landing own affairs or assume any worthy 

Waldeck station in my Rob Hilton. If you don’t know,jt on level soil. responsibility concerning them. To 

boat. He was not so old a yet, I know it. Come, let’s shake.” “I’ve won,” said Belcher. fill his pockets with cash and carouse 

man as [ had thought; “All right,” says he; and it may be “What about?” I asked. it away, was the end and aim of his 

he did not seem old, and since 2 big word, considerin’ the occasion, “Why, Ed Nedds an’ me was bet- bright being. His father was a 
he was going up to see Mary, but [ felt immortal strength along tin’, for the last three of four Lours, pleasure-lover, too, but he had a keen 
I should have hated him for being ©’ the heartbreak in the grip o’ the as to whether ye was goin’ up the business § sense. The property is 
so straight and grand, if there hadn't poor boy’s hand. hili or down it. I took the caution Safely and conservativeiy invested, 
been a look in his eves like a tired A Little Trip to jedge by lan'’marks, an’ I bet and is waxing greater every day ot 
dog sent out, after a shipwreck, to uaa ~ m = ‘down,’ an’ here ye be, Capting. [ Rob’s life; and he, I believe now, will 
bring another body in. I had a dog “Now look here,” says I; “say, when consider that I ain't wasted no time «row to his responsibilities. A—a 


like that once, and here were his old, Y°OUr first patch o’ potatoes is ready watchin’ of ye, neither, {¢r it was woman whom he had learned. to 
stanch, dying eyes looking at me © dig, what do you say to a sail as interestin’ inch-wormin’ a sight as adore-a good woman--a’ strong 


ain out of this man’s head. with me over to Waldeck? I know { ever see.” woman—-could pilot him through, I 
didn't trust him, thoughts people oa. somebody there that'll give you a i : believe.” 
prove very different, said I to my- fancy price for "em. We'll load ‘em She of the Whip-Haad Mary, too, saw in the great man’s 
self, from what their headlights indi- ©” to the boat, and if you will help eyes the exhaustion of a spiritual fight, 
eate. He had a flower in his button- Me @ little With some other truck Mary Stingaree and the doctor sat the self-immolation of the dog who 
hole when I first saw him on the 1 Ve promised to take over, the busi- Out on the porch together; vines hid strikes out once more to save 
station platform, and I knew what Mess shan’t cost you a penny, and I'll its rotting timbers; beauty covered ;: 1 “{ hope that all present compliea- 
that meant: he was after Mary, be glad of your company. defects during the brief marvelously tions muy clear for poor Rob's sake,” 
whether she knew it or not; and the “You said once,” said Rob, with a bright summer in this northern ghe suid, “and that he may find suc. 


streak of sunshine on his face, “when cClime. The little porch faced the g woman.” 


iction struck hz as we 
caqnvictio ; me Rare a I asked you to take me over—that grandeur of the scene. 


a int ates . 

pane 4 oot. ne ee ee oe you ‘chose your own company.’ ” “I could not write it to you,” said Mary aad the Doctor 
I had a buegy team engaged to “Ain't t choosin’ my own com- Mary. “It seemed too dreadful; he He has not lived under the same 
bring him u; » the hill and he never pany?” said I. “I'd rather have you was doing s0 well, until they enticed roof with you these past months,” 
. : sail with me-—honest, Rob—than any him down there, and he f{:!--he decieured the man, with an emotion 


os th at oni re ‘tor the iy tine, other man [ ever met anywhere.” drank again—and—was married; not to be mistaken, “without suffer- 
md rs = ates ton ae ao oe thactremede And other man. I did not know trapped into, I understand, but mar- ing, climbing, hoping; without realiz- 
or “gn heer ‘ “ then that Rob had heard Mary Stin- ried, to a little French-Canadian girl ing to the depths of his soul who 





ps ee oe —_ peonod yy one garee that moonlight evening, when down there at the River.” i that woman is that absorbs him, ex- 
a cw, a ~. She said slightingly that he “was “Yes, [ heard that rumor. The alts him, stings him to despair.” 


to stop a minute once in the most 
breakneck place of all, where I had 
to turn the old horse sidwise to give 
her any footing at all, and he looked 
off, saying, “Superb! Glorious!” 

I got so sick of it, I slewed the old 
horse back a little with a sly taut on 
the reins, to try to scare my slick 


passenger and shut off his “glorious” q 
wind, but he only said coolly: s He Leadeth Me tertain the thoughts that some ef- 


ys Abways slack on the lines when tertain My 
. “ 4 Tec ag we ; . ' y life, though stainless 
a horse i Cc ? gz, my friend, says ; By Nellie Shaw . itself I know, lies by way of sacri- 


He rose and stood for a moment 
with half averted face, one arm up- 
lifted to a vine-clad pillar of the 
por« h. 

“i am forced to remember’—Mary 
spoke with an intensity that had 
driven the color from her lips—‘that 
my own father was an inebriate, and 
that my brother is one. I do not en- 





> ral ings « - 
o> aes i wat several kinds of an un fice, but not by way of increasing, 
2S5ar 01 L * Phe c wil 
We onal ® up i to the plains and E teadeth me! Though many times = perhaps, the sum of evil. 
steered up tli lane in a field over : The way is dark—i cannot see ‘ “Nonsense’—he faced her—“‘*I am 
<r ' sleng cease f feel the presence of His hand 3 a physician, as you know. I belfeve 
to the right was Rob Hilton working ; And am content—He teadeth me 
% : : . salen + gee ; no man living has had a wider ex- 
away in his old faded shirtsleeves Sometimes through patis of sunshine tand erience at least.of the humam © 
and beciodded boots. > I walk, and in my careless glee or j £ its at i‘ “a 
“Why—-why. that looks like Robert : Should stumble oft, but for the grasp suitution and its limitations, and its 
Hiiton.’ said the dector: “yes, that Of His dear hand, safe teading me 4 possibilities, I tell you. your asser- 
must be Rob off there He has changed: : tion is nonsense. A man can grow 
even from here one can see that he Sometimes, before my weary eyes, out of evil, @ man can change his 
has grown 3s strong as an ox.” The hill before me { must climb ; nature, in weeks, months, In a day, 
“He works li e one,” ’" IT said; “he’s Seems reaching to the very skies in an hour. God lives and works by 
the steadiest dru anywheres ¥, The pond y Pome Bp Tm rg —— © nag Re mn gy New oust, new 
? . S . ? . E "e roves “re y 
around.” A And thickly set with bush and riar, ape. “Nature proves it. eredity ad 
the bugbear of all the old Jack-Num- 


hat triumphant light kept waking But onward | must watk, alone, : ‘ : 
oo tae eyes me 3 for a l could Though heart may faint and ‘feet may tir bers in existence, God laughs that 
s yes; r as f mre, theory to scorn, if we only had the 
re tumbled him out of the y ; ’ ! 
kave tumbied him out of the buggy eyes to see, and the courage to rise 


with a good will 7 In clouds, now lowering o'er my head, and live.’ 
rE, 9 ¢ aa Stine: , ise Wo silver is ning can I see; 6 
That is M 38 Stingaree’s A ‘ . Hi'p me, Oh God, to grasp Thy hand, Mary, long quietly rusting at Power 
suppose, nea ¥ here Rob ! ilton is Ls And know that Thou are leading me 7 Lot, God Help Us, shrank a little from 
working he said ree Fainting, 1 cry, 1 surely fall ‘ : this startling mental antagonist. She 
“No,” said 1; “that’s Captain Byjo’s ; Untess my Father sends me aid; 7 was quite ready to turn the flow of 


When softly comes the answering call, the 


—Mrs Stafford’s mean. Rob is her ” 
Mr afford I t “"'lf lead thee—te thou not afraid. 


hired rman iust now; he’s working 


theme to lightness. A smile 
dawned in her eyes. 


eut—twenty cents an hour;”—I had “Thank you. [ am well aware that 
+ t eard of th Cer aise ir Courageous now, | hasten on g - 6x . ys 

not ye _b =, Df a gore -= x. , , Through paths of deepest earthly gioom: I am an oid ‘Bac k-Number. 

his pe ou anu swemk ns > The sun upon the hit top shines! J Nonsense, again. The truth of 

portion. ‘I Stingaree house is over Soon f shall reach my Father's home? : him would not be withstood. “I love 

there on the other side o’ the lane. ql And so, although the way be dark, you till my heart is torn past con- 
Mary came to the door as we drove bi And human strength oft failing me, | trol. Will you answer me’ he con- 


. and it went to my heart like cold Content, (ll grasp His guding hand, | 
aubin the job of bringing that fine For, like a child, “He teadeth me.” 
old fellow there, to confab and taik 
high-flowr language along o' her. 
My sympathies just fairly gushed out 
all of a sation. toward poor Rob 
Hiiton, beating away at his work 


tinued gently. “I have asked you 
this question before. You i..ow my 
life, my reputation—celebrity, I may 
say without vainglory, since I want 
to present this case as alluringly as 
possible. My fortune is large, y 
character well proven. Mary—will you 


“o 





in the potato field “He used to be G . os .. marry me? 

teasing me to sail him over to Wai- “No, oh no. You are cruel. Do 
deck,” thought I .to myself.. “Well, not ask me that.” 

he shail go to Waldeck, and have not a man at all.” I did not know man who brought me up here—James “You do not love me in the least 
a good time, to, and [I'll keep com- why in thunder such a high light Turbine—seems to think it possible like that?” 

pany with him as merry as he likes— blazed from his face at my words. there might be some mistake about “No, oh no, Why, when one is in 
consistent with keeping out of the a sail to Waldeck to sell potatoes that. He says the truth concerning straits, do peopie think only of them- 
rum fiend’s clutches.” wouldn't seem much of an ambition that affair all lies with a certain ‘Cap- selves?” 


I got rid of Doctor Margate as to anyone who had once possessed tain Belcher,’ if he could only be made “Why, indeed? Well, I will think 
brusquely as I could at Mary’s door, what Rob Hilton was born heir to. to speak the truth. The few other of myself no more.” He returned to 
and acknowledged her smile of greet- But there, thought I, he’s been shut participants, including Rob himself, his chair, easily resting his arm on 
ing with a short nod Then I went off here so long, the prospect of the were too muddled to take away «ny the chair arm, and his iron-gray head 


over to Captain Byjo’s and deposited sail is like wine to him. impressions of the scene that would on his hand; but the side of his face 
the great man’s heavy valise, like any His shoulders were set mighty serve as reliable statistics.” toward her was plain to view, etrong, 
truckman: and coming out, I stopped square, considering what seemed the “Surely the girl herself would tender, his eyes looking out seaward 
in the field where Rob was. He lifted childishness of his emotion, ar’ the know.” A quaim went to her heart, that ached 
up his head, and bit his lip; and— way he gripped my hand proved that “She is as courageous as Captain With admiration and with pity. He 


yes—there were the cruelest kind of the old sait ham he’d played with in Beicher, I am told. What she affirms, Would have renewed the bright sun 
tears in his strained eyes—the un- the Stingaree shed must have suf- that will sh® swear to, and blench Of his youth, but his sorrow was above 


shed kind: he could not seem to fered some severities before he got mot, neither be confused.” all things considerate and brave. 
speak; his mouth quivered through with it. “It is possible, then, you mean, “IT did not mean that,” she stam- 
“Hello, old man,” said I, and I “I won't forget this, Jim,” says he; that Rob was not married to her”” mered. “You are unselfish and great. 
could not help putting an arm along and he added with regular eagerness, “‘Jim’ Turbine certainly intimated But I-—I think you mistake my power; 
his shoulder. I'd never been familiar as I turned away, “I think my first that such a doubt was admissible.” my power over poor Rob, for instance. 
with him, but I felt familiar with crop will be ready in about three “But Rob himself virtually ac- He is interesting: he is fascinating” 
him, then and forever “Bear up.” weeks, now.’ knowledges it, and—though he has —she smiled—‘“in one way, I admit, 
an’ steer right on. I know the tune, “I'm your man, ”" says I, “when never gone to live with them down to a mind that has had so many 
says I, “you and I got to bear up, you're ready.” there—he is working with all his stern realities to deal with as I have, 
game as you,” says I, “but the seas I forgot that it was customary to might to make a home for her.” he is so easily made joyous. What- 






ain't goin’ to swaller us; we'll beat drive down the hill by the Joggins “I shall have the mystery solved ever bis mood, he has a child's heart; 
the seas. We got to steer right on,” road, and I took the steep way, never and the truth brought to light. Every- though he has lived in the midst of 
says I. “I’m goin’ to, an’ you're as heeding. The old horse condoned my thing I hear, with the exception of sophistication and excess, he has kept 
much of a man as I am, any day.’ forgetfulness with perfect wisdom of that one fall, seems creditable to a certain bright soul of his own, un- 

“You don’t think that,” says he; his own, The descent was an enter- Rob. It was a case of ‘kill or cure,’ blemished. 1 cannot express it in any 
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uperb brand, we import the: finest selections 
from the World’s BEST Coffees; and blend, roast and 
the same in the lightest, cleanest coffee-factory in the world, 
where automatic machinery handles the coffee without 


Buying WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 4s we send it out— 
in 1, 2 and 3 Ib. tins—insures its delivery to you in perfect 
and unimpaired condition—without the possibility of adulter- 
ation or admixture, or exposure to contaminating influences 


See that your grocer gives you “‘WHITE HOUSE”’ 
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Dwinell-Wright Company 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 


GUARANTEED COFFEES, TEAS AND SPICES 
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Cornish Go., Manni: 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
6125 in purchasing a high grade organ vee by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it In 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep It. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense, 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Pian, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manofacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. — 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It fe the most beautifal piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. 


erels 


If itis 


It showe our latest styles and explaine 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 


¢ Organ or piano anywhere on earth a8 jow as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
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If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


fecept this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no e promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
ever seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


SAVE §7.5° 


BY ORDERING YOUR NEW 


SPRING SUIT 


Direct from the Manufacturer 

We make and sell Men’’® GUARANTEED 

ALL WOOL Suits at from $7.75 to $16.50 

Direct from Factory to you. Stylish Suits 

am that would cost you $5.00 to $7.50 more 
iy if bought from a retail Clothing Store. 

PARCEL POST enables ‘us to cut out all 

Ya Middlemen’s Profits and DELIVER the Suit 

. at your Door with a WRITTEN GUAR- 

ANTEE of Satisfaction or your money back. 
SAMPLES AND STYLE BOOK FREE 

$end Today for FREE SAMPLES of 75 Beau- 

tiful All Wool Fabrics, Mlustrations of New 

York’s Latest Styles, Tape Line, Measurement Blank and 

instructions—How to order Clothing Direct from Factory. 


NEW YORK APPAREL CO. 
592 D Broadway, New York City 








SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by painte 
fading, chalking and peeling. aluable information 


free to you, with Sample Oolor Cards. Write 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 




















SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


This valuable book to those who possess it, 
needs no introduction. 
which we are now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains hundreds of 
the very latest spring and summer styles for 
Ladies, Misses and Children. 
to make frocks, blouses, tailored skirts, aprons, 
negligees and many other garments. 
ful book is printed in colors, and while the 
regular price by mail is 25 cents, we will send 
it for 5 cents to our readers. 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building, 








The spring edition 


It also tells how 


This use- 


Address 


Springfield, Mass. 

















better way, but you understand. [| 
thought at one time that I had influ- 
ence over him—unconsciously, in the 
sense that it was more, much more, 
than I desired to have—” 

The color swept over her face. 

“TI understand,” said Doctor 
gate, “perfectly.” 

“You may rest assured that now, 
though he is always courteous, he 
quite avoids me,” she continued. 
“The utmost of my feeling toward 
him has been such—such, I should 
imagine, as a mother might feel to- 
ward an—an engaging, but unfortu- 
nate, child.” 

“That feeling, even modified, in its 
very essence, goes a long way,” re4 
plied the man, still gazing calmly 
seaward; “farther than you know, or 
dream of.” 

“But,” Mary made haste to con- 
tinue,” “there is an actual tie involv- 
ing a weaker appeal still, far weaker, 
in the case of my poor brother. I 
have not much opportunity for the 
studying of joy in any nature.” 

Bate, to her intense mortification, 
was making himself heard in the 
kitchen in an angry disapproval of 
her temporary withdrawal from active 
affairs and his delayed supper, Doc- 
tor Margate divined much, “Poor 
girl—poor child,” he said; “let me 
help you with that burden, with any 
burden, just as your old friend. Upon 
my soul, I will be content if you will 
only let me help you.” 


“Mary Needs Me” 


He reached out his hand and laid 
it lightly, though with a gesture of 
infinite protection, upon hers. It was 
at this juncture that Rob appeared. 
He had seen Bate cnter the house 
with ‘that aggressive manner of im- 
portance that indicated an inward re- 
plenishing from some vinous resource 
at the River. Perished, in that in- 
stant, Rob’s distaste for meeting 
Doctor Margate—in the thought that 
Mary “might need him.” So he 
marched in, giving the noisy Bate a 
look of stern meaning on his way 
through the house to the porch door. 
Their backs were turned to him, but 
he heard the low pleading of Doctor 
Margate’s voice and saw the hand laid 
protectingly upon hers. 

A cold hand wrung his vitals dry 
of all sensation for a moment... Then 
he caught his »reath and advanced 
to the doctor with a cordiality so 
correct and firm that it was visibly 
altogether Spartan. The good man’s 
pleased exclamations at his health, 
his tan, his vigor, hardly pierced his 
consciousness. He knew that Mary 
was in a dilemma, that she would 
have been pleased to invite the doctor 
to supper, that it was impossible on 
account of Bate. 

“By the way,” said Rob, with a 
splendid affectation of social ease, “I 
come as an emissary from Mrs Staf- 
ford, who is anxious to see her guest, 
and who has her supper all prepared. 
May I escort you over, Doctor, : 1 
introduce you to your hostess?” 

“Thank you. Good—lI’ll go at once. 
But see here, boy—why, you’re grand,” 
he exclaimed, holding Rob off. “Why, 
I’d give my money and my Sunday 
coat to look as you do. Is this Rob 
Hilton, or Saint Michael, Saint © eorge, 
and Saint Glory stepping out of a 
picture frame? Bless you, lad, I’m 
more glad than you know to see you 
again.” 

Rob acknowledged these hearty 
encomiums but dully. What did it 
all signify to him? Mary was indeed 
forever lost to him. When he came 
back to his own meal he heard Bate 
even from a distance, pursuing a 
harsh, bumptious, brutal discourse 
with Mary. 

“See here, for a girl that sets up 
to be as good as you be, you have 
@ mighty suspicious lot o’ men hangin’ 
’round ye. I wouldn’t put on sancti- 
mony, ef I was you. Ye’d better be 
honest, ’t least. Who was that cussid 
old dude settin’ out thar’ on the porch 
with ye, anyway? I wanted ter mow 
out in front thar’, an’ ye had ter go 
an’ plank yerselves down thar’, shame- 
less critturs.” 

It came to Rob, in a hot wave of 
recollection, this was the being with 
whom he had aimed to affiliate on 
first arriving at Power Lot, to whom 
he had appealed for a mutual clandes- 
tine procuring of the drink that had 
been a curse to them both. Shame 
and humiliation actually scorched 
him at this remembrance of the 
devils which had so vilely possessed 
him. He listened trembling, too, with 
anger. 

“Bate,” said Mary, very calmly, “if 
you ever speak to me in that way 
again, I will appeal to Mrs Stafford, 
whom you have more reason than one 
to fear. I know that you are hardly 
responsible, and I am patient, but 
you must be decent, do you hear 
me?” 

“A nice sister I got,” snarled Bate. 
“Bad herself, an’ schemin’ all the time 
to git me into trouble.” 

“Oh, but how I have worked and 
sacrificed myself to keep you out of 
trouble,” cried Mary passionately, at 
last, ‘‘and you malign and insult me.” 

“Yer can’t prove I took old Byjo’s 
money,” asseried Bate stolidly, but 
Rob detected the fear in his tone. 
She prob’ly hid it then 


Mar- 


away. an’ 
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laid the loss of it. on other folks.” 

“We won’t discuss a matter of 
which we both thoroughly understand 
the truth; but if you speak brutally 
to me again, I will appeal to her to 
let you suffer the consequences from 
which we've so long tried to shield 
you.” 

Pn. will, will ye? ye sneakin’, med- 

n—’ 

Through the half-opened Joor Rob, 
unbelieving, saw Bate advancing upon 
Mary with upraised fists, He sprang 
like a lion; it was the work of but 
one instant of ecstatic indignation, 
and Bate lay stretched on the kitchen 
floor at his feet. Before he could 
stagger up the avenging hand had 
felled him again. 

“You would strike her, would you— 
you would strike her,’’ Rob hissed, 
sobbed, through his teeth; “you would 
strike her!” 

Bate, half rising, reached for a 
knife that lay on the table, Rob 
kicked it fiercely from his hand, and 
seizing a rope that hung from a nail 
on the wall, and kneeling on the in- 
furiated wretch, he tied him hand and 
foot. Imprecautions were hurled at 
them both. Mary stood by, white as 
if laid in her grave. 

_“There,” gasped Rob, rising from 
his knees, “let him lie there—till he’s 
safe. Never mind what he says, never 
mind; it’s of no consequence what 
he says.” 

He thought that Mary would fall. 
“Come, Miss Stingaree,” he said nat- 
urally, persuasively, as if she were 
the child, and he seeking to restore 
her to. a normal realization of exist- 
ence again;. “come, we must get 
some supper. Will you help me? 
Bate will consent to behave himseif 
and get up and eat with us, by 

Come, show me what to 


They made but a sad and poor 
pretense at eating. Mary placed Bate’s 
supper to keep it warm, and went over 
to him where he lay. 


The Unregenerate Bate 


“Bate,” she said sadly, “won’t you 
try to think for a momént how I have 
kept you free, how I have tried to 
help you always? I want to keep 
you free and to help you now; but 
you must not lie about people, nor 
abuse and strike them. You’ wiill 
promise not to do that? you will 
swear by the memory of our poor 
mother? Oh, Bate, my brother.” 

The pleading in her voice choked 
her utterance, tears welled in her eyes 
as she entreated him. Bate gave a 
long angry sneer. 

“Bate,” said Rob, his lips tighten- 
ing with pain as he watched the 
extremity of Mary’s grief, he also 
undertaking to plead, for her sake, 
“I couldn’t see you strike her; sure, 
you would have killed yourself after- 
ward if you had done such a thing. 
Come, promise what she asks, for 
your own sake, I will untie you. 
Let’s be friends, let’s try to do bet- 
ter, let’s help each other on. I’ve a 
quick temper myself, I know.” 

Another long snort of scorn from 
Bate. But just at this moment Mrs 
Byjo stepped in briskly. 

“Well,” she declared, “if a good 
appetite is a compliment to a pro- 
vider, my boarder has set me up, and 
no mistake. I know when people 
eat to be polite, and when they eat 
because they want to. He apologized 
once or twice. ‘Go right ahead,’ says 
I, ‘I’m as able-bodied at the mixin’ 
bowl as I am at the plow.’ He’s fin- 
ished at last, and gone off gappin’ 
at the view. Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” she exclaimed, discovering Bate 
stretched on the floor in a dimming 
corner of the room, 

“What ye been doing, Bate?” she 
questioned the supine one with para- 
lyzing force of directmess. “I know. 
Ye’ve been tryin’ to abuse somebody— 
to harm and hurt somebody; and ye 
promised me straight, when I let 
ye off, ye promised me ye wouldn’t.” 

Mrs Byjo usually carried her whip 
with her. She had it now, and she 
brought the lash around with @ 
sharp crack. 

“’Fraid to let him up, are you, 
Mary and Rob?” she inquired 
stanchly; “well, I ain’t afraid to let 
him up.” She stepped bravely forth 
and untied the knots that bound him, 
then she swung back and gave her 
lash a clear and resounding snap 
in the air, as it were, by way of 
experiment. Bate did not stir. 

“Get up, by Jo,” she commanded 
him, with the utmost cheerfulness, 
“or I’ll thrash ye layin’ down.” 

To the astonishment of Mary and 
Rob, Bate rose to his feet, the whole 
contour of his face and shoulders 
being that of sheepish obedience. 

“Now, do ye promise,” she adjured 
him, “and promise to keep, this 
time? Sw’ar it then, sw’ar it by the 
knockin’s over at Spook House. 
Disobey them, and see what'll come 
to ye.” 

Bate, very pale, nodded a sub- 
dued acquiescence, “I sw’ar.” 

‘“‘There’s such folks as Bate in this 
world,” continued Mrs Byjo, lapsing 
from the sterner measures of her 
course to philosophize frankly and 
helpfully in the downcast face of her 
pupil. “Some says there’s not. Some 
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lovin’-kindness 
and you've showed it, 
You've showed it to 


talk about everiastin’ 
and patience; 
Mary Stingaree. 
Bate Stingaree.” 

She pointed the handle of her 
whip from one-to the other as a sim- 
ple and emphatic manner of elucidat- 
ing her theme. 

“Now, what Bate Stingaree needs, 
it appears, ain't lovin’-kindness, for 
it’s been tried on him, and he ain't 
got sense enough to know it when he 
sees it; he thinks lovin’-kindness is 
a coward and afraid of him. What 
Bate Stingaree needs and admires, by 
Jo, is the whip.” She gave hers an- 
other sonorous free-hearted crack in 
the air. d 

“Bate Stingaree’s got to be born 
again, like the man up the tree, ’t 
the ministers preach about. I've got 
my opinions, and I believe he'll have 
his chance, and ef not in this world 
then in some world he will git born 


again till he turns out decent. Mean- 
whiles what he needs an’ asks for 
in his very soul, poor feller, is the 
whip. And, Pate,” she added with 
perfect friendliness of sympathy, 
“(’'ve got some for ye, whenever ye 
fel a hankerin’ after it, and bear 
you well in mind, young feller, I’ve 
got the whip-hand o’ ye.” 

It was Rob's istom to work in 
the long, long twilight after supper. 


ock to ten he made 
is evening he did not 
into his old clothes 
and go into the field; his heart was 
too Testless Doctor Margate would 
soon appear for another chat with 
Mary, and he, Rob, would be in the 
way. Bate had devoured his supper 


From six o’ the « 
another day. Tt 
change once mors 


contemptuously and gone the way of fj 


the river. Rob sought to still the 
tumult in his brain by a_ solitary 
stroll of’ his own along the hights. 
Passing through the dooryard he 
espied the astounding vision of @ 
choice—an especially choice—cigar 
lying in the. grass. He hesitated a 
moment, then stooped and picked it 
up; it was one that had been 
quenched almost as soon as lighted, 
gallantly tossed away by the doctor 
when he had first met Mary on tne 
porch. Rob observed how intact it 
was, put it sweetly to his nostrils; 
ah, no molasses and ginger in this 
product. He made a mouthpiece of 
a-bit of paper, inserted the cigar, 
and puffed rapturously as he tramped 


on. Velvet reclining chairs, plazing 
chandeliers, soft-footed att4M@dants, 
the clink of iced champagne—all 


once more in se- 
with the fumes of 


swayed his senses 
ductive memory, 


that delicious cigar. A hearty voice 
broke the spell. 

“Hold on, Rob, I can’t keep up 
with you.” Doctor Margate overtook 


him, breathing rather heavily, and 
laid a hand on Rob’s shoulder. 

“Ah, my boy, not so very long ago 
you could not keep up with me. And, 


now—but even in my heyday I had 
not your. physiqus Ah, but you’re 
to be envied—envied.” The doctor 
spoke with exuber frankness, his 


hand still resting on Rob’s shoulder. 


“That’—thought Rob—“is his con- 
tiderate way of appearing not to have 
noticed the fact that I’m smoking 
his discarded cigar.’ It was such a 
bald confession penury, of classi- 


cal beggardom, of hopeless, weary, 


utter resignation, smoke a cigar 
that one has picked up in the yard. 
Rob’s face had been dyed with 
blushes. But after the first hot 
wave, despair makes a man fearless 
and bold; and he said: 

“You are the one to be envied, 
Doctor Margate—if you are engaged 
to Mary Stingaree.”’ 

“But I’m not, Rob. Lets walk on 
a little. I am not. I asked her, but 
she would not ha me.” 

Rob said nothing Wonder, in- 


the pang of hopeless love 
part, pity and a sudden 
mood of valiant championship for 
the doctor; all these possessed him. 

“You have doubted me a good deal, 
I suppose, Robert?” 

Rob woke from his trance and met 
the doctor face to face. 

{To be continued next week] 


Missed Nothing But His Watch 


finite relief, 
on his own 





An old darky was taken ill, says 
the New York Times, and called 
in a physician of his own race, 


After a time, as there were no signs 
of improvement, he asked for a white 
doctor, 

Soon after arriving the doctor felt 
the old man’s pulse, and then ex- 
amined his. tongue. 

“Did your other doctor take your 
temperature?” he asked. 

“J don’t know, boss,” replied the 
sick negro. “I hain’t missed anything 
but my watch as yit.” 
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necessity. 


It Answers Every 
Question 


This great annual will 
answer any and all of the 
thousands of questions 
that come up in the average 
home in the course of a day, 
month or year. It is just the 
thing where there are chil- 
dren in the family, as it is well 
named an “Encyclopedia and 
Ready Reference Book for All 
the Family.” It can be absolute- 
ly relied upon; it is accurate 
and timely ; and as an argument 
settler, it is supreme in its field. 
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Itis Accurate and 
Complete 


In addition to the enor- 
mous fund of general 
information of a more 
or less statistical nature, this book 
carries many features which can- 
not be found in any other year 
book. Among the more important 
are the 30 pages of splendid maps, 
many of them in colors. These 
are invaluable in a book of- this 
kind, as they make it unnecessary 
to refer to some map or geogra- 
phy in looking up a matter of na- 
tional or international importance: 
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